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IN TRODUCTION 


The Conimunist Party of the Soviet Union (liolsheviks) has trav- 
ersed a long and ghjrious road, leading from the first tiny Marxist 
circles and gronps that appeared in Rnssia in the eighties of the past 
century to the great Party of the Bolsheviks, which now directs the 
first Socialist State of Workers and Peasants in the world. 

7'he C.P.S.U.(B.) grew up on the basis of the working-class 
movement in pre-revolutionary Russia; it sprang from the Marxist circles 
and groups which had established connection with the working-class move- 
ment and imparted to it a Socialist consciousness. The C.P.S.U.(B.) 
has always been guided by the revolutionary teachings of Marxism- 
Leninism. In the new conditions of the era of imperialism, imperialist 
wars and proletarian revolutions, its leaders further developed the teach- 
ings of Marx and Engels and raised tltem to a new level. 

"The C.P.S.U.(B,) grew and gained strength in a fight over fun- 
damental principles waged against the petty-bourgeois parties within the 
Working-class movement — the Socialist-Revolutionaries (and earlier still 
against their predecessors, the Narodniks), the Mensheviks, Anarchists 
and bourgeois nationalists of all shades — and, within the Party itself, 
against the Menshdvik, opportunist trends — the Trotsliyites, Bukharin- 
ites, nationalist deviators and other anti-Leninist groups. 

The C.P.S.U.(B.) gained strength and became tempered in the 
revolutionary struggle against all enemies of the working class and of 
all working people — against landlords, capitalists, kulaks, wreckers, spies, 
against all the hirelings of the surrounding capitalist states. 

The history of the C.P.S.U.(B.) is the history of three revolutions; 
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thf buiirgcois-fleniociMtic j L-vuliiLion (•! 190‘5, the boiiijicois-clrmocr.Uic 
revolution of FebrurUy 191 7, nnd the Soei.'ilist rcv'^oliitioii oj October 

1917. 

The history of the C.P.S.U.(B.) is the history of llte overtlirow 
of tsanloin, of the overthrow of the power of the landlords iind cajiital- 
ists; it is the history of the rout of tlie armed ioreij^n intervention durino 
the Civil War; it is the history of the luiilding of the Soviet state and 
of Socialist society in our country. 

The study of the history of the C.P.S.U.( 11.) enriches us with the 
experience of the figlit for Socialism waged Ity tlie workers and jieasanl.s 
of our country. 

The study of the lii.story of tlie C.J-’.S.U.f B.), the history of the 
struggle of our Party against all enemies of Marxism-Leninism, against 
all enemies of the working people, helps ns to master Bolshevism and 
sharpens our political vigilance. 

'Fhe study ol the heroic history ol the Bolshevik J'arty .arms us with a 
knowledge of the laws of social development and of the political struggle, 
with a knowledge of the motive forces of revolution. 

The study of the history of the C,J’.S.U.(B.) strengthens our 
certainty of the ultimate victory of the great cause of the Party of Lenin- 
Stalin, the victory of Communism throughout the world. 

This hook sets forth brielly tlie history of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks). 



CIIAPTF.R ONE 


THE STRUGGl-K FOR THE CREATION OF A 
SOCTAL-DEMOCRAXrc JAHOUR TARTY IN 

RUSSIA 

(1803-1001) 


1. Auolition ok Skrkoom ano the Development of Industrial 

Caph'ahsm in RubbXA. Rise ok the Modern Industrial Prole- 

TARLvr. P'irst Steps oi.- the Working-Class Movement 

T.'sarist Russia entered the path of capitalist development later than 
other countries. Prior to the sixties of the past century there were very 
few mills and factories in Russia. Manorial estates based on serfdom 
constituted the prevailing form of economy. There could be no real de- 
velopment of industrjf under serfdom. The involimtaiy labour of the serfs 
in agriculture was of low productivity. I'he whole course of economic 
development made the abolition of serfdom imperative. In 1861, the 
tsarist government, weakened by defeat in the Crimean War, and 
frightened by the peasant revolts against the landlords, was compelled 
to abolish serfdom. 

But even after serfdom had been abolished the landlords continued 
to oppress the peasants. In the process of “emancipation” they robbed 
the peasants by inclosing, cutting off, considerable portions of the land 
previously used by the peasants. These cut-off portions of land were 
called by the peasants otrezhi (cuts). The peasants were compelled to 
pay ab(iut 2,000,000,000 rubles to the landlords as the redemption price 
for their “emancipation.” 

After serfdom had been abolished die peasants were obliged to rent 
land from the landlords on most onerous terms. In addition to paying 
money rent, the peasants were often compelled by the landlord to culti- 
vate without remuneration a definite portion of his land w'ith their own 
implements and horses. This was called oirabofM or barshchma (labour 
rent, corvee). In most cases the peasants were obliged to pay the land- 
lords rent in kind in the amount of one-half of their harvests. This was 
known as hfolu (half and half system). 

Thus the situation remained almost the same as it had been imder 
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serfdom, the onlv diHereiice being tlial tlie peas.im was now persomilit 
li'ce, could not be bouglit and sold like a chattel. 

The landlords bled the backward peasant farms white by various 
methods of extortion (rent, lines). Owing to the oppression of the land- 
lords the bulk of the peas.intry were unable to improve their farms. 
Hence the extreme backwardness of agriculture in pre-n. voltitionnry 
Russia, which led to frequent crop failures and famines. 

I’he survivals of .serfdom, crii.sliing taxation and the redemption pay- 
ments to the landlords, which not in frequently L.\:cceded the iiieome of 
the peasant liouseliold, ruined the pe.istiiits, reduced them to pauper- 
ism and forced them to quit their villages in .search of a liveliliood. 
I'hcy wont to work in the mills and factories. This was a source of 
cheap labour jiower lor tlie manulaclurers. 

Over the workers and pe,is;iiits stood a veritable army of slierilfs, 
deputy sheriffs, gendarmes, constables, rural police, who protected the 
tsar, the capitalists and the landlords from the toiling and exploited people. 
Corporal punishment existed right up to 190.3. Altliough serfdom 
had been abolished tlie pe.isants were flogged for the slightest offence 
and for the jioji-payment of taxes. Workers were manliandled by the 
police and the Cossacks, especially during strikes, when the workers 
tlowiied tools because their lives had been made intoler.ahle by the manu- 
facturers. Under the tsars the workers and peasants liad no political 
rights whatever. The tsarist autocracy was the worst enemy of the people. 

Tsarist Russia was a prison of nations. The numerous non-Russian 
nationalities were entirely devoid of rights and were subjected to constant 
insult and humiliation of every kind. The tsarist government taught the 
Rus,siari population to look down upon the native peoples of the national 
regions as an inferior race, officially referred to ilicin as hiorodtsi (aliens), 
and fostered contempt and hatred of them. The tsarist government de- 
liberately fanned national discord, instigated one nation against anotlicr, 
engineered Jewish pogroms and, in Transcaucasia, incited 'Tatars and 
Armenians to massacre each other. 

Nearly all, if not all, government posts in the national regions were 
held by Russian officials. All business in government institutions and in 
the courts was conducted in the Ru.ssian language. It was forbidden 
to publish newspapers and books in the languages of. the non-Russian 
nationalities or to teach in the schools in the native tongue. The tsarist 
government strove to extinguish cvciy spark of national culture and 
pursued a policy of forcible “Rus.sift,cation.” Tsardom was a hangman 
and torturer of the non-Russian peoples. 

After the abolition of serfdom, the development of industrial cap- 
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italism in Russia proceeded at a fairly rapid pace in spite of tlie fact that 
it was Stdl hampered by survivals of serfdom. During the twenty-five 
3 ears, 1865-90, the number of workers employed in large mills and 
factories and oji the railways increased from 706,000 to 1,433,000, or 
more than doubled. 

Large-scale capitalist industry in Russia began to develop even 
more rapidly in the nineties. By the end of that decade the number of 
workers employ ed in the large mills and factories, in the mining industry 
and on the railways amounted in the fifty European provinces of Russia 
alone to 2,207,000, and in the whole of Russia to 2,792,000 persons. 

This was a modern industrial proletariat, radically different from 
the workers employed in the factories of the period of serfdom and from 
the workers in small, handicraft and other kinds of industry, both because 
of the spirit of solidarity prevailing among the workers in big capitalist 
enterprises and because of their militant revolutionary qualities. 

The industrial boom of the nineties was chiefly due to intensive 
railroad construction. During the course of the decade (1890-1900) 
over 21,000 versts of new railway line were laid. The railways created 
a big demand for metal (for rails, locomotives and cars), and also for 
increasing quantities of fuel — coal and oil. This led to the development 
of the metal and fuel industries. 

lit pre-revolutionary Russia, as in all capitalist countries, periods of 
industrial boom alternated with industrial crises, stagnation, which severe- 
ly affected the working class and condemned hundreds of thousands of 
workers to unemployment and poverty. 

Although the development of capitalism in Russia jiroceedcd fairly 
rapidly after the abolition of serfdom, nevcrthele.ss, in economic develop- 
ment Russia lagged considerably behind other capitalist countries. The 
vast majority of the population was still engaged in agriculture. In his 
celebrated work, Thr Dpvrlo^ment of Capitalism in Russia, Lenin cited 
significant figures from the general cemsus of the population of 1897 
which showed that about five-sixths of the total population were engaged 
in agriculture, and only about one-sixth in large and small industry, trade, 
on the railways and waterways, in building work, lumbering, and so on. 

This shows that although capitalism was developing in Rii.ssia, she 
was still an agrarian, economically backward country, a petty-bourgeois' 
country, that is, a country in which low-productive individual peasant 
farming based on small ownership still predominated. 

Capitalism was developing not bnly in the towns but also in the 
countryside. The peasantrj', the most numerous class in pre-revolu- 
tionary Rtussia, was undergoing a process of disintegration, of cleavage. 



From among the moic well-to-do peasajilh there was emerging an upper 
la)er ol kulaks, the rural bourgeoisie, while on tlie other liand many 
peasants were becoming ruined, and the number ol poor peasants, rural 
proletarians and semi-proletarians, was on tlie increase. As to the middle 
peasants, tlieir number decreased Jrom jear to 3 'car. 

In 1903 there were ahoul ten million pea.sant households in Russia. 
In his paniplilet entitled 'I'o the Village Poot-j Lenin calculated that of 
this total not less than tliree and a hall million households consisled of 
peasants fossrsang no horses. 'J'hcsc were the poorest peasants who usu- 
ally sowed only a small part of their land, leaseil the rest to the kulaks, 
and themselves left to seek other sources of livelihood, I'lie position of 
these peasants came nearest lo that of the [iroletariat. Lenin called them 
lural proletarians or semi-proletarians. 

On the other liaiul, one and a half million rich, kulak households 
(out of a total of ten million pcastint households) concentrated in their 
hands half the total sown urea o( the peasants, 'i'his pcasanl bourgeoisie 
was growing rich by grinding down the poor and middle peasantiy and 
profiting from the toil of agricultural hihourers, and was developing into 
rural capit.\ lists. 

The working class of Russia began to awaken already in tlie seven- 
ties, and especially in the eighties, and started a struggle against the cap- 
italists. Exceedingly haul was the lot ol the workers in tsarist Russia. In 
the eighties the working day in the mills and factories was not less than 
12 ‘/a hours, and in llic textile industry reached H to 15 hours, 'I'he 
exploitation of female and child labour was widely resorted to. Children 
worked the same li<uir.s as adults, but, like the women, received a much 
smaller wage. Wages were inordinately low. 'J'he majority of the 
workers were paid seven or eight rulilcs per month. 'J'he most highly 
paid workers in the metal works and fountlries received no more than 
35 rubles per month. There were no regulations for the protection of 
labour, with the result that workers weiv maimed and killed in large 
numbers. Workers were not insured, and all medical services had to 
be paid for. Housing conditions were appalling. In the factory-owned 
barracks, workers were crowded as many as 10 or 12 to a small “cell.” 
The manufacturers often cheated the workers over tlieir wages, com- 
pelled them to make their purchases in the factory-owned shops at 
exorbitant prices, and mulcted them in fines. 

The workers began to take a common stand and present joint demands 
to the factory owners for the improvement of their intolerable conditions. 
They would down tools and go on strike. I'he earlier strikes in the 
seventies and eighties were usually provoked by excessive fines, cheating 
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and swindling of the workers over wages, and reductions hi the rates 
of pay. 

In the earlier strikes, the workers, driven to despair, would some- 
times smash machinery, break factoiy windows and wreck factory-owned 
shops and factoiy offices. 

The more advanced workers began to realize that if they were to 
be successful in their struggle against tlie capitalists, they needed organ- 
ization. Workers’ unions began to arise. 

In 1875 the South Russian Workers’ Union was formed in Odessa. 
This first workers’ organization lasted eight or nine inontlis and was 
then smashed by the tsarist government. 

In 1878 the Northern Union of Russian Workers was formed in 
St. Petersburg, headed by Khalturin, a carpenter, and Obnorsky, a fitter. 
'I'he program of the Union stated that its aims and objects were similar 
to those of the Social-Democratic labour parties of the West. The ul- 
timate aim of the Union was to bring about a Socialist revolution — “the 
overthrow of the existing political and economic system, as an extremely 
unjust system.” Obnorsky, one of the founders of the Union, had lived 
abroad for some time and had there acquainted himself with the activities 
of the Marxist Social-Democratic parties and of the First International, 
which was directed by Marx. This cu’cumstance left its impress on the 
program of the Northern Union of Russian Workers. The immediate 
aim of the Union was to win political liberty and political rights for the 
people (freedom of speech, press, assembly, etc.). The immediate de- 
mands also included a reduction of the working day. 

The membership of the Union reached 200, and it had about as 
many sympathizers. It began to take part in workers’ strikes, to lead 
them. I’he tsarist government smashed this workers’ union too. 

But the working-class movement continued to grow, spreading from 
district to district. The eighties were marked by a large number of strikes. 
In the space of five years (1881-86) there were as many as 48 strikes 
involving 80,000 workers. 

All exceptional part in the history of the revolutionary movement 
was played by the big strike that broke out at the Morozov mill in 
Orekhovo-Zuyevo in 1885. 

Aboi'it 8,000 workers were employed at this mill. Working condi- 
tions grew worse from day to day: there were five wage cuts between 
1882 and 1884, and in the latter year rates were reduced by 25 per 
cent at one blow. In addition, Morozov, the manufacturer, tormented 
the workers with fines. It was revealed at the trial which followed the 
strike that of every ruble earned by tlie workers, from ,30 to 50 kopeks 
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went into the pocket of the manufattuier in the form oi fines. 'I’he woik- 
ers could not stand tliis robbt'ryany longer and in January 1885 went out 
on strike. I'lie strike had been organized belorehand. It was led by 
a politically advanced worker, Pyotr Moisseyenko, who had been a mem- 
ber of the Northern Union of Russian W'orkers and already had some 
revolutionary experience. On the eve of the strike Moisseyenko and 
others of the more class-conscious weavers drew up a nuinber of demands 
for prcsent.stinn to the mill owner; they were endorsed at a secret meet- 
ing of the workers. 'I'he chief demand was the abolition of the lapacioiis 
fines. 

This strike wtis suppressed by aimed force. C)ver 6fl() workers W'ere 
arrested and scores of them committed for trial. 

Similar strikes broke out in the mills of Ivanovo-Voznesensk in 1885. 

In the following year the tsarist government was compelled by its 
fear of the growth of the working-class movement to promulgate a law 
on fines which provided that the proceeds from fines were not to go 
into the pockets of the manufacturers but were to be used for the needs 
of the workers themselves. 

The Morozov and other strikes taught the workers that a great 
deal could be gained by organized struggle. 'I'hc working-class move- 
ment began to produce capable leaders and organizers who staunchly 
championed the interests ol the working class. 

At the same time, on the basis of the growth of the working-class 
movement and under the influence of the working-class movement oI 
Western Europe, the first Marxist org-mizations began to arise in Russia. 

2. Narouism (Populism) and Marxism in Russia. Plekiianov and 

His “Emancipation of Labour” Group. Pi.ekiianov’s Fioipi 

Against Narodism. Spread of Marxism in Russia 

Prior to tlie appearance of the Marxist groups revolutionary work 
, in Russia was carried on by the Narodniks (Popidists), who were oppo- 
nents of Marxism. 

The first Russian Marxist group arose in 1883. This was the 
“Emancipation of Labour” group formed by G. V. Plekhanov abroad, 
in Geneva, where he had been obliged to take refuge from the perse- 
cution of the tsarist government for his revolutionary activities. 

Previously Plekhanov had himself been a Narodnik. But having 
studied Marxism while abroad, he broke with Narodism and became an 
outstanding propagandist of Marxism. 
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I'ht; “Eniaiicipatioii of Labour” group did a great deal to (fis&emin- 
atc Marxism in Russia. 'I'hey translated works of Marx and Engels 
into Russian — The Communnt Manifesto^ Wage-Labour and Capital^ 
SocieUismy Utopian and Scleutific, etc. — ^had them printed abroad and 
circulated them secretly in Russia. Plekhanov, Zasulich, Axelrod and 
other members of this group also wrote a number of works explaining 
the tcachijigs of Marx and Engels, the ideas of scientific Socialism. 

Marx and Engels, the great teachers of the proletariat, were the 
first to explain that, contrary to the opinion of the titopian Socialists, 
Socialism was not the invention of dreamers (Utopians), but the inevi- 
table outcome of the development of modern capitalist society. They 
showed that the capitalist system would fall, just as serfdom had 
fallen, and that capitalism was creating its own gravedigger in the 
person of the proletariat. They showed that only the class struggle of 
the proletariat, only the victory of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, 
would rid humanity of capitalism and exploitation. 

Marx and Engels taught the proletariat to be conscious of its own 
■>trength, to be con.scious of its class interests and to unite for a deter- 
mined struggle against the bourgeoisie. Marx and Engels discovered the 
laws of development of capitalist society and proved scientifically that 
the development of capitalist society, and the class struggle going on 
within it, must inevitably lead to the fall of capitalism, to the victory 
of the proletariat, to the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Marx and Engels taught that it was impossible to get rid of the 
power of capital and to convert capitalist property into public property by 
peaceful means, and that the working class could achieve this only by 
revolutionary violence against the bourgeoisie, by a proletarian revolution^ 
by establishing its own political rule — the dictatorship of the proletariat — 
which must crush the resistance of the exploiters and create a new, 
classless, Communist society. 

Marx and Engels taught that the industrial proletariat is the most 
revolutionary and therefore the most advanced class in capitalist society, 
and that only a class like the proletariat could rally around itself all the 
forces discontented with capitalism and lead them in the storming of 
capitalism. But in order to vanquish the old world and create a new, 
classless society, the proletariat must have its own working-class partyf, 
which Marx and Engels called the Communist Party, 

It was to the dissemination of the views of Marx and Engels that 
tlie first Russian Marxist group, Pleklianov’s “Emancipation of Labour” 
group, devoted itself. 

The “Emancipation of Labour” group raised the banner of Marx- 
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ibiii in the K-Ubsian presb abroad at a time wben no Social-Democratic 
movement in Rusbia yet existed. It was first necessary to prepare the 
theoretical, ideological ground for such a movement, 'file duel ideo- 
logical obstacle to the spread of Marxism and ol the Social-Democratic 
movement was the Narodnik views which at that time prevailed among 
the advanced workei-s and the revolutionary-minded intelligentsia. 

As capitalism developed in Russia the working class became a 
powerful and advanced lorce that w'as capable of waging an organized 
revolutionary struggle. But the leading role of the working class was 
not understood by the Narodniks. 'I'he Russian Narodniks erroneously 
held that the principal revolutionary lorce was not the working class, 
but the peasantry, and that the rule of the tsar .and the landlords could 
be overthrown by means of peasant revolts alone. The Narodniks did 
not know the working class and did not realize that the peasants alone 
were incapable of vanquishing tsardom and the landlords without an 
alliance witli the working class and without its guidance. The Narodniks 
did not understand that the working class was the most revolutionary 
and the most advanced class of society. 

'I'he Narodniks first endeavoured to rouse the peasants for a strug- 
gle against the tsarist government. With this purpose in view, young 
revolutionary intellectuals donned peasant garb and ili'cked to the country- 
side — “to the people,” as it used to be called. Hence the term “Narod- 
nik,” from the word unrod, the people. But they found no backing 
among the [leasantry, for they did not have a proper knowledge or 
understanding of tlie peasants cither. The majority of them were ar- 
rested by the police. 'I'hcrcupon the Narodniks decided to continue the 
struggle against the tsarist autocracy singlc-h.andcd, witlioiit the people, 
and this led to even more serious mistakes. 

A secret Narodnik society known as “Narodnaya Volya” ("Peo- 
ple's Will”) began to plot the assassination of the tsar. On March 1, 
1881, members of the “Narodnaya Volya” succeeded in killing 'I’sar 
Ale.xaiuler IT with a bomb. But the people did not benefit from this in 
any way. The assassination of individuals could not bring about the 
overthrow of the tsarist autocracy or the abolition of the landlord class. 
The as.sassinatcd tsar was replaced by another, Alexander TII, under 
whom the conditions of the workers and peasants became still worse. 

The method of combating tsardom chosen by the Narodniks, name- 
ly, by the as-sassination of individuals, by individual terrorism, was wrong 
and detrimental to the revolution. The policy of individual terrorism 
was based on the erroneous Narodnik theory of active “heroes” and a 
passive “mob,” which awaited exploits from the “heroes.” 'Phis false 
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theory maintained that it is only outstanding individuals who make his- 
tory, while the masses, the people, the class, the “mob,” as tlie Narod- 
nik writers contemptuously called them, arc incapable of conscious, 
organized activity and can only blindly follow the “heroes.” For tin’s 
reason the Narodniks abandoned mass revolutionary work among the 
peasantry and the working class and changed to individual terrorism. 
They induced one of the most prominent revolutionaries of the time, 
Stepan Khalturin, to give up his work of organizing a revolutionary 
workers’ union and to devote himself entirely to terrorism. 

By these assassinations of individual representatives of the class of ex- 
ploiters, assassinations that were of no benefit to the revolution, the 
Narodniks diverted the attention of the working people from the struggle 
against that class as a whole. 'I'hey hampered the development of the 
revolutionary initiative and activity of the working class and the peas- 
antry. 

The Narodniks prevented the working class from understanding 
its leading role in the revolution and retarded the creation of an inde- 
pendent party of the working class. 

Although the Narodniks’ secret organization had been smashed by 
the tsarist government. Narodnik views continued to persist for a long 
time among the rcvolutionaiy-mindcd intelligentsia. The surviving 
Narodniks stubbornly resisted the spread of hlarxism in Russia and 
hampered the organization of the working class. 

RTarxism in Russia could tliereforc grow and gain strength only by 
combating Narodism. 

The “Emancipation of Labour” group launched a fight against the 
erroneous views of the Narodniks and showed how greatly their views 
and methods of struggle were prejudicing the working-class move- 
ment, 

lit his writings directed against the Narodniks, Plekhanov showed 
that their views had nothing in common with scientific Socialism, even 
thougli they called themselves Socialists. 

Plekhanov was the first to give a Marxist criticism of the erroneous 
views of the Narodniks. Delivering well-aimed blows at the Narodnik 
views, Plekhanov at the same time developed a brilliant defence of the 
Marxist views. 

What were the major errors of the Narodniks which Plekhanov 
hammered at with such destructive effect? 

First, the Narodniks asserted that capitalism was something “acci- 
dental” in Russia, that it would not develop, and that therefore the 
proletariat would not grow and develop either. 
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Secondly, the Narodniks did not regard the working class as tlie 
foremost class in the revolution, "^I’liey dreamed of attaining boeiaiism 
without the proletariat. 'Die)' considered that tlte principal revolutionary 
force was the peasantry — led by the intclligeJUsi.i — and the peasant com- 
mune, which tliey regarded as the embryo and foundatioji of Socialism. 

Thirdly, tlie Narodniks’ view'’ of tlie whole course of human history 
was erroneous and harmful. They neither knew nor undersUajd the 
laws of tlie economic and political development of society. In this respect 
tlicy were cjuite backward. According to them, history was made not 
by classes, and not by llie struggle of classes, but by outstanding indi- 
viduals — “heroes” — wlio were blindly followed by tlie masses, the “mob,” 
the people, the classes. 

In combating and exposing the Narodniks Plekhunov wrote a 
number of Marxist works wliich were instrumental in rearing and edu- 
cating the Marxists in Russia. Such works of Jiis as Socinlism atul tht' 
PoUtic/tl Struggh:, Our Dij/rmters, On the Development of the Mon- 
istic V'leiv of History cleared the way for the victory of Marxism in 
Russia. 

In his works Plekhanov expounded the basic principles ol Marxism. 
Of particular importance was his On the Development of the Monistic 
View of History^ published in 1895. Lenin said that this hook served 
to “rear a whole generation of Russian Marxists.” (Lenin, Collected 
Works, Rnss. ed., Vol. XIV, p. .347.) 

In his writings aimed against the Narodniks, Plekhanov showed that 
it was absurd to put the question the way the Narodniks did: sliould 
capitalism develop in Russia or not? As a matter of fact Russia htul 
already entered the path ofi capitalist development, Plekhanov said, pro- 
ducing facts to prove it, and there w'as no force that could divert her 
from this path. 

The task of the revolutionaries was not to arrest the development 
of capitalism in Russia — that they could not do anyhow. Their task was 
to secure the support of the powerful revoliuionary force brought into 
being by the development of capitalism, namely, the working class, to 
develop its class-consciousness, to organize it, and to help it to create its 
own working-class party. 

Plekhanov also shattered the second major error of the Narodniks, 
namely, their denial of the role of tiie proletariat as the vanguard in 
the revolutionary struggle. The Narodniks looked upon the rise rjf the 
proletariat in Russia as something in the nature of a “historical mis- 
fortune,” and spoke of the “ulcer of proletarianism.” Plekhanov, cham- 
pioning the teachings of Mai*xi.sm, showed that they were fully applicable 
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to Russia and that in spite of the miineriail preponderance ol the peasantry 
and the relative numerical weakness of the proletariat, it was on the 
proletariat and on its growtli that the revolutionaries should base their 
chief hopes. 

Why on the proletariat.^ 

Because the proletariat, although it was still numerically small, was 
a labouring class wliich was connected with the most advanced form of 
economy, large-scale production, and which for this reason had a great 
future before it. 

Because the proletariat, as a class, was growing from year to year, 
was developing politically, easily lent itself to organization owing to the 
conditions of labour prevailing in large-scale production, and was the 
most revolutionary class owing to its proletarian status, for it had nothing 
to lose in the revolution but its chains. 

The case was different with the peasantry. 

The peasantry ^meaning here the individual peasants, who each 
worked for his own account. — Ed.), despite its numerical strength, was 
a labouring class that was connected with the most backward form of 
economy, small-scale production, owing to which it had not and could 
not have any great future before it. 

Far from growing as a class, the peasantry was splitting up more and 
more into bourgeois (kulaks) and poor peasants (proletarians and semi- 
proletarians), Moreover, being scattered, it lent itself less easily than 
the proletariat to organization, and, cojisisting of small owners, it joined 
the revolutionary movement less readily than the proletariat. 

The Narodniks maintained that Socialism in Russia would come 
not through the dictatorship of the proletariat, but through the peasant 
commune, which they regarded as the embryo and basis of Socialism. 
But the commune was neither the basis nor the embryo of Socialism, 
nor could it be, because the commune was dominated by the kulaks — the 
bloodsuckers who exploited the poor peasants, the agricultural labourers 
and the economically weaker middle peasants. The formal existence of 
communal land ownership and the periodical redivision of the land ac- 
cording to the number of mouths in each peasant household did not alter 
the situation in any way. Those members of the commune used the land 
who owned draught ciiltle, implements and seed, that is, the well-to-do 
middle pe.asants and kidnks. Tiie peasants who possessed no horses, the 
poor peasants, the small peasants generally, had to surrender their land to 
the kulaks and to hire themselves out as agricultural labourers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the peasant commune was a convenient means of masking the 
dominance of the kulaks and an inexpensive instrument in the hands of 
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the tsaiist governinetit for the collection ol ta\es luuti tlie peasant!) on 
the bases ol toilecfive icsponsihility. 'I'lirit was wJiy Isauhmi left thepc.isanl 
toniiimiie intact. It w.is abbuiil to icganl a loniniimt ol tins cliaiattci 
atp the embijo oi ba^is ol Sticialisin. 

Plckhanov shaiteied the third majot eiior of the Narodnikb as well, 
namely, that “heroes,” outstanding mdivitliials, and ilioir itleas played 
a prime role in social detelopment, and that the role of the m.vsses, 
the “mob,” the people, chi,ses, was insignificant. Plchhanov act used the 
Narodniks ol and sliowed that tlic Until lay not with idealism, 

but with the ))iaU'ruilii)ii, ol Alaix and Jsngels. 

Plekhanov e.xpouiided and substanti.'itetl tlie view ol A'Jarxist mate- 
ruhsm. In conhnniity with Mar-xist m.itenalisni, he showed that m the 
long uni the development ol socict3 is determined nut by the wishes ami 
ideas of outstanding individuals, hut by the dcvclopmcnti ol the niateri.il 
conditions ol existence of society, hy the changes in the mode of prothic- 
tion of the material wealih retpiired lor the cxtsience of society, liy the 
changes in the miitiud reLitions of classes in the pioductK'ii ol mateiial 
wealth, hy the struggle of classes for place and jiosition in the production 
and distribution ol niateiial wealth. It was not ideas tliat determined the 
social and economic status of men, but the social and economic status 
of men that determined their ideas. OuLstanding individuals may licconie 
nonentities il their ideas and wishes run counter to the economic ileveloji- 
ment of society, to the needs ol the foremost class; and vice versa, out- 
standing people may really become outstanding individuals il tlicir ideas 
and wishes correctly express the needs of the economic development of 
society, the needs of the foremost class. 

In answer to the Narodniks’ assertion that the masses are nothing 
but a mob, and that it is heroes who make history and convert the mob 
into a people, the Marxists affirmed that it is not heroes that make 
history, but history that makes heroes, and that, consequently, it is not 
heroes who create a people, but tlic people who create heroes and move 
history onward. Heroes, outstanding individuals, may play an important 
part in the life of society onlj'^ in so far aS they arc capable of correctly 
understanding the conditions of development of society and ihe way.s of 
changing them for the better. Heroes, outstanding individuals, may be- 
come ridiculous and useless failures if they do not correctly understand 
the conditions of development of society and go counter to the historical 
needs of society in the conceited belief that they are “makers” of history. 

To this category of ill-starred heroes belonged the Narodniks. 

Plekhanov’s writings and the fight ho waged against the Narodniks 
thoroughly undermined their influence among the revolutionary intclli- 
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gezitsia. But the ideological destruction of iNarodism was still far from 
complete. It was left to Lenin to deal the final blow to Narodism, as to 
an enemy of Marxism. 

Soon alter the suppression of the “Narodnaya Volya” Party the major- 
ity of the Narodniks renounced the revolutionary stiuggle against the 
tsarist government and began to preach a jiolicy of reconciliation and 
agreement with it. In the eighties and nineties the Narodniks began to 
voice the interests of the kulaks. 

The “Emancipation of Labour” group prepared two drafts of a pro- 
gram for a Russian Social-Democratic party (the first in 1884 and the 
second in 1887). '^I'his was a very unportant preparatory step in the 
formation of a Marxist Social-Democratic party in Russia. 

But at the same time the “Emancipation of Labour” group was 
guilty of some very serious mistakes. Its first draft program still contained 
vestiges of the Narodnik views; it countenanced the tactics of individual 
terrorism. Furthermore, Plekhanov failed to take into account that in 
the course of the revolution the jiroletariat could and should lead tlie 
peasantry, and that only in an alliance with the peasantry could the 
proletariat gain the victory over tsardom. Plekhanov further considered 
that the liberal bourgeoisie was a force that could give sujiport, albeit 
unstable support, to the revolution; but as to the peasantry, in some of 
Ill's writings he discounted it entirely, declaring, for instance, that: 

“Apart from the bourgeoisie and the proletariat we perceive no 

social forces in our country in which oppositional or revolutionary 

combinations might find support.” (Pleklianov, Works, Russ, ed., 

Vol. Ill, p. 119.) 

These erroneous views were the germ of Plekhanov’s future Men- 
shevik views. 

Neither the “Emancipation of Labour” group nor the Marxist 
circles of that period had yet any practical connections with the working- 
class movement. It was a period in which the theory of Marxism, the 
ideas of Marxism, and the principles of the Social-Democratic program 
were just appearing and gaining a foothold in Russia. In the decade 
of 1884-94 the Social-Democratic movement still existed in the form of 
small separate groups and circles which bad no connections, or very scant 
connections, with the mass working-class movement. Like an infant 
still unborn but already developing in its mother’s womb, the Social- 
Democratic movement, as Lenin wrote, was in the “frocess of foetal 
develofment” 

The “Emancipation of Labour” group, Lenin said, “only laid the 
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thcoKJtical ioLindatioiis tor the Sociai-Deiiiocnilic niovonieiu and niaile 
tlic first step towards the woikhig-tJass movement, 

'I'he task of imitine, JVJaixisin aJid the wmkin^-eJass movement in 
Russia, and ol conecting the mistakes ol the “Emancipation of Labour” 
group fell to Lenin. 


i. Beoinninc; of i.ENin’s Revol\iiionary Activities. vSt. Peters- 

BirRt> League of Struggee for the Emancipation of the 

'WoRKiNc; Ce-ass 

Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov (Lenin), the loundcr oi Bolshevism, was 
born in the city of .Simbirsk (now Ulyanovsk) in 1870. In 1887 Lenin 
entered the KaAan Universit)?, but wtis soon .-irrested and expelled from 
the university lor taking part in the revolutionary student movement.' in 
Kazan Lenin joined a Marxist circle formed by one Fedoseyev. Lenin 
Liter removed to Samara and soon afterwards the first Marxist circle 
in that city was formed with Lenin a§ the central figure. Already 
ill those days Lenin amazed everyone by his thorough knowledge ol 
Marxism. 

At the cud of 1893 Lenin removed to St. Petersburg. His very 
first utterances in the Marxist circles of that city made a deep impression 
on their members. His extraordinarily profound knowledge of Marx, 
his ability to apply M.ir.xism to the economic and political situation of 
Russia at that time, his ardent and unshakable belief in tlie victory of 
the workers’ cause, and his outstanding talent as an organizer made 
Lenin the acknowledged leader of the St. Petersburg Marxists. 

Lenin enjoyed the warm affection of the politic.illy advanced workers 
whom he taught in the circles. 

“Our lectures,” says the worker Babushkin recalling Lenin’s teach- 
ing activities in the workers’ circles, “were of a very lively and interesting 
character; we were all very pleased with these lectures and constantly 
admired the wisdom of our lecturer.” 

In 1895 Lenin united all the Marxist workers’ circles in St. Peters- 
burg (there were already about twenty of them) into a single League 
of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class. He thus pre- 
pared the way for the founding of a revolutionary Marxist workers’ 
party. 

Lenin put before the League of Struggle the task of forming closer 
connections with the mass working-class movement and of giving it politic- 
al leadei'ship. Lenin proposed to pass from the fropagmda of Marxism 
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nnuiiig tlu' few iwlitiuill) aiUaueeJ vMHkeis wJui gaUu-red jii the pro- 
p.'igaiida ciielcs td political agitation ainotig the broad masses of the work- I 
ing class on issues of the day. 'I'his turn towards mass agitation was of 
profound importance for the suhsecivtent devohipment of the woi king-class 
movement in Russia. 

T'he nineties weic a period of industrial boom. 'J'hc number of work- 
ers was increasing. 'I'he W'orking-class movement was gaining strength. 
In the period of 1895-99, according to incomplete data, not less than 
22 1,01)0 workers took part in stiikes. The working-class movement was 
becoming an important force in the political life of the coiintr}- The 
course of events was corroborating the view which the Marxists had 
cliampioned againsit the Narodniks, namely, that the working class was 
to play the leading role in the revolutionary movement. 

Under Lenin’s guidance, the League of Struggle for the Emancipa- 
tion of the Working Class linked up the struggle of the workers for 
economic demands — improvement of working conditions, shorter hours 
and higher wages — with the political struggle against tsardnm. The League 
of Struggle educated the workers politically. 

Under Lenin’s guidance, the St. Petersburg League of Struggle for 
the Emancipation of the W’orking Cla.ss was the first body in Russia 
that began to unitr Socialism %vith the luorfnig-class movement. When 
a strike broke out in some factoiy, the League of Struggle, which through 
the members of its circles was kept well posted on the state of affairs 
in the factorie.s, immediately responded by issuing leaflets and Socialist 
proclamations. 'I'hcse leaflets c.vposed the oppression of the workers by 
the manufactuiers, explained how the workers should fight for their 
interests, and set lorth the workers’ demands. The leaflets told tlie plain 
Iruih about the ulcers of capitalism, the poverty of the workers, their 
intolerably hard working day of 12 to 14 hours, and their utter lack 
of rights. They also put forward appropriate political demands. With 
the collaboration of the worker Babushkin, Lenin at the end of 1894 
wrote the first agitational leaflet of this kind and an appeal to the 
workers of the Semyannikov Works in St. Petersburg who were on 
strike. In the autumn of 1895 Lenin wrote a leaflet for the men and 
women strikers of the Thornton Mills. These mills belonged to English 
owners who were making millions in profits out of them. The working 
day in these mills exceeded 14 hours, while the wages of a weaver were 
about 7 rubles per month. The workers won the strike. In a short space 
of time the League of Struggle printed dozens of such leaflets and appeals 
to the workers of various factories. Every leaflet greatly helped to stiffen 
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the spirit of the workers. Tliey sjw that rlic Soci.ilists were hclpliifi anil 
defending them. 

Tn the siiminej of 1896 a strike ol 80,000 textile workers, led liy 
the League of Struggle, took place in St. Petirsliurg. 'The chief demand 
was for shorter hours. ^J'his strike forced the tsaiist government to |3.iss, 
on Cunc 2, 1897, a law limiting the working day to 1 I'/a hours. Prim 
to tiiis the working day was not limited in any way. 

In December 189S Lenin was arrested hy the tsarist government. 
Hut even in prison he did not discontinue his revolutionary woik. iJe 
assisted the League of Struggle with advice and direction and wrote 
jiamphlcts and leaflets for it. There he wrote a pamphlet entitled Ou 
Stnh/s and a leaflet entitled 'I'o thr Goveriunnity exposing its 

savage despotism. 'I'hcre too Lenin drafted a program for the partt 
(he used milk as an invisible ink and wrote between the lines of a hook 
on medicine). 

'I'he St. Petersburg League of Struggle gave a powerful impetus to 
tlie amalgamation of the workers’ circles in other cities and regions of 
Russia into similar leagues. In the middle of the nineties Marxist organ- 
izations arose in Tf'ranscaucasia. In 1894 a Workers’ Union was formed 
111 Moscow. 'Howards the end of the nineties a Social Democratic Union 
was formed in Siberia. In tlie nineties Marxist groups arose in Jv-nnovo- 
Vuxnesensk, Yaroslavl and Kostroma and suhsequentl) merged to form 
the Northern Union of the Social-Democratic Party. In the second htilf 
of the nineties Social-Democratic groups and unions were formed in 
Rostov-on-Don, Kkaterinoslav, Kiev, Nikolayev, Tula, Samara, Kavan, 
Orekhovo-Zuyevo and other cities. 

'I'hc importance of the St. Petersburg League of Stiuggle Cor the 
Emancipation of the Working Class consisted in the fact that, as I,enin 
said, it was the first real rudunmt of a revolutionm y forty lohich wo^ 
backed hy the working-class tnovenient. 

Lenin drew on the revolutionary experience of the Si, Petersburg 
r.eaguc of Struggle in his subsequent work of creating a Marxist Social- 
Democratic party in Russia, 

After the arrest of Lenin and his close associates, the leadership of 
the St. Petersburg League of Struggle changed considei'ably. New people 
appeared who called themselves the “young” and Lenin and his asso- 
ciates the “old fellows.” These people pursued an erroneous political 
line. They declared that the woi'kei’s should be called upon to wage 
only an economic struggle against their employers; as for the political 
struggle, that was the affair of the liberal bourgeoisie, to whom the 
leadership of the political struggle should be left. 
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These people came to be called “Economists.” 

They were the first group o£ compromisers and opportunists witliin 
the ranks of the Marxist organizations in Russia. 


4. Lenin\ Struggle Against Narodism And “Legal Marxism.” 

Lenin’s Idea of an Alliance of the AVorkinu Class and the 

Peasan'iry. First Congress of the Russlin Social-Democratic 

Labour Party 

Although Plekhanov had already in the eighties dealt the cliief blow 
to the Narodnik system of views, at the beginning of the nineties Narod- 
nik views still found sympathy among certain sections of tlie revolu- 
tionary youth. Some of them continued to hold that Russia could avoid 
the capitalist path of development and tliat the principal role in the rev- 
olution would be played by the peasantry, and not by the working class. 
The Narodniks that still remained did their utmost to prevent the spread 
of Marxism in Russia, fought the Marxists and endeavoured to discredit 
them in eveiy way. Narodism had to be completely sTmshed ideologically 
if the further spread of Marxism and the creation of a Social-Democratic 
party were to be assured. 

'This task was performed by Lenin, 

In his book, What the ‘^Friends of the People*’ Are mid Hoiv The^ 
Fight Against the Social-Democrats (1894), Lenin thoroughly exposed 
the true character of the Narodniks, showing that they were false “friends 
of the people” actually working against the people. 

Essentially, the Narodniks of the nineties had long ago renounced 
all revolutionary struggle against the tsarist government. The liberal 
Narodniks preached reconciliation with the tsarist government. “They 
think,” Lenin wrote in reference to the Narodniks of that period, “that 
if they simply plead with this government nicely enough and humbly 
enough, it will put everything right,” (Lenin, Selected Works, Eng. ed., 
Vol. I, p. 413.)* 

The Narodniks of the nineties shut their eyes to the condition of 
the poor peasants, to the class struggle in the countryside, and to the 
exploitation of the poor peasants by the kulaks, and sang praises to the 
development of kulak farming. As a matter of fact they voiced the 
interests of the kulaks. 

I 

* Quotations from English publications of Lenin and Stalin have been 
checked with the original and the translations in some cases revised. — Tr. 



At the siime tune, the Nnrodniks in their periodicals, baiieil the Marx- 
ists;. They deliberately duoited' and lalsified the views of the Russian 
Marxists and claimed that the latter desired the ruin of the countryside 
and wanted ‘'every mtizhilc to be stewed in the factory kettle.” Lenin 
expo.scd the falsity of the Narodnik criticism and pointed out that it was 
not a matter of the “wishes” of the Marxists, but of the fact th.it capital- 
ism was actually developing in Russia and that this dcvelojnnent was 
inevit.ibly accompanied by a gtowth of the proletan.at. And the prole- 
tariat would be the gravedigger of the capitalist s)'’stcin. 

Lenin showed that it was the Marxists and not the Narodniks who 
were the real friends ol the people, that it was the Marxists who wanted 
to throw off the capitalist and landlord yoke, to destroy t.sardom. 

In his book, JV/i/it thd “Fricmh oj thr PfoplF’ Arc^ (ycnin for the 
first time advanced the idea of a revolutionary alliance of the woikers 
and peasants as the principal means of overthrowing isardom, the land- 
lords and the bourgeoisie. 

In a number of his writings during this period Lenin criticized the 
methods of political struggle employed by the principal Narodnik group, 
the “Narodua)’a Volya,” and later by the successors of the Narodniks, 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries — especially the tactics of individual terror- 
ism. Lenin considered these tactics harmful to the revolutionary move- 
ment, for they suhstituled the struggle of individual heroes for the struggle 
of the masses. They signified a lack of confidence in the revolutionary 
movement of tlie petiple. 

In the book, What the ^‘Friends oj the People” Are, Lenin outlined 
the main tasks of the Russian Marxists. In his opinion, llie first duty of 
the Russian Marxists was to weld the disunited Marxist circles into a 
united Socialist workers’ party. He further pointed out that it would 
be the working class of Russia, in alliance with the peasantry, that would 
overthrow the tsarist autocracy, after which the Russian in-olctariat, in 
alliance with the labouring and exploited ma.sscs, would, along with 
the proletariat of other countries, take the straiglit road of open political 
struggle to tlie victorious Communist revolution. 

Thus, over forty 3'ears ago, Lenin correctly pointed out to the work- 
ing class its path of struggle, defined its role as the foremost revolu- 
tionary force in society, and that of the peasantry as the ally of the 
working class. 

The struggle waged by Lenin and his followers against Narodisni 
led to the latter’s complete ideological defeat already in the nineties. 

Of immense significance, too, was Lenin’s struggle against “legal 
Marxism.” It usually happens with big social movements in history that 
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transient “fellow-travelers” fasten on them. The "legal Marxists" as 
they were called, were such fellow-travelers. Marxism began to spread 
widely throughout Russia; and so we find bourgeois intclJectuals deckiiig 
themselves out m a Marxist garb. They published their articles in news- 
papers and periodicals that were legal, that is, allowed by the tsarist 
government. 'I'liat is why they came to be called “legal Adar.vists.” 

Alter their own fashion, they too fought Narodism. But they tried 
to make use of this fight and of the banner of Maixism in order to 
subordinate and adapt the working-class movement to the intciests of 
bourgeois society, to the interests of the bouigeoisie. n'liey cut out the 
very core of Mar.xism, namely, the doctrine of the proletarian revolu- 
tion and the dictatorship of the proletariat. One proitiinent legal Marxist, 
Peter Struve, extolled the bourgeoisie, and instead of calling lor a revolu- 
tionary struggle against capitalism, urged that “we acknowledge our lack 
of culture and go to capitalism for schooling.” 

In the fight against the Narodniks Lenin considered it permissible 
to come to a temporary agreement with the “legal Marxists” in order 
to use them against the Narodniks, as, for example, for the joint publication 
of a collection of articles directed against the Narodniks. At the same 
time, however, Lenin was unsparing in his criticism of the “legal Marx- 
ists” and exposed their liberal bourgeois nature. 

Many of these fellow-travelers later became Constitutional-Dem- 
ocrats (the principal party of the Rus-sian bourgeoisie), and during the 
Civil War out-and-out Whiteguards. 

Along with the Leagues of Struggle in St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Kiev and other places, Social-Democratic org.anizations arose also in the 
western national border regions of Russia. In the nineties the Mar.\ist 
elements in the Polish nationalist party broke away to form the Social- 
Democratic Party of Poland and Lithuania. At the end of the nineties 
Latvian Social-Democratic organizations were formed, and in Octo- 
ber 1897 the Jewish General Social-Democratic Union — known as the 
Bund — was founded in the western provinces of Russia. 

In 1898 several of the Leagues of Struggle — those of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kiev and F.katerinoiJav — ^together with the Bund made the 
first attempt to unite and form a Social-Democratic party. For this 
purpose they summoned the First Congress of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour I’arty (R.S.D.L.P.), which was held in Minsk in 
March 1898. 

The First Congress of tlie R.S.D.L.P. was attended by only nine 
persons. Lenin was not present because at that time he was living in 
^jple in Siberia. The Central Committee of the Party elected at the 
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congicbs was very soon arrested. The Manifesto published in the name 
ot the cojigress was in many respects unsatisfactory. It evaded the ques- 
tion of the conquest of political power by the proletariat, it made no 
mention of the hegemony of the proletariat, and said nothing about the 
allies of the pioletariat in its struggle against tsardom and the bourgeoisie. 

In its decisions and in its Manifesto the congress announced the iorma- 
tion of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party. 

It is this formal act, which played a great revolutionary propagandist 
role, that constituted the significance of the First Coiigiess of the 

R.S.D.L.P. 

But although the First Congress had been held, in reality no Marx- 
ist Social- Democratic part}' was as yet formed in Russia. 'J'he congress^ 
did not succeed in uniting the separate Marxist circles and organizations 
and welding them together orgaiii/ation.Tlly. 'I'hcre was still no com- 
mon line of action in the work of the local organizations, nor was there 
a party program, party rules or a single leading centre. 

For this and for a number oi other reasons, the ideological con- 
fusion in the local organizations began to increase, and this crc.atcd favour- 
able ground for the growth within the working-class movement of the 
opportunist trend known as “Fcoiiomism.” 

It required several years of intense effort on the part of Lenin 
and of Iskra (Spari')t the newspaper he founded, before this confusion 
could be overcome, the opportunist vacillations put an end to, and the 
way prepared for the formation of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party. 

5, Lenin’s Fight Against “Economism.” Appearance of Lenin’s 

Newspaper “Iskra” 

Lenin w.as not present at the First Congress of the R.S.D.I^.P. He 
was at that time in exile in Siberia, in the village of Shushenskoyc, where 
he had been banished by the tsarist government after a' long period of 
imprisonment in St, Petersburg in connection with the prosecution of the 
League of Struggle, 

But Lenin continued his revolutionaiy activities even while in exile. 
There he finished a highly important scientific work. The Development 
of Capitalism in Russia, which completed the ideological destruction of 
Narodism. There, too, he wrote his well-known pamphlet. The Tasks 
of the Russimi Social-Democrats, 

‘ Although Lenin was cut ofiF from direct, practical revolutionary work, 
SS 



he nevertheless managed to maintain some connections with those 
engaged in this work; he carried on a correspondence with them from 
exile, obtained information from them and gave them advice. At this 
time Lenin was very much preoccupied with the “Economists.” He re.il- 
ived better than anybody else that “Economism” was the main nucleus 
of compromise and opportunism, and that if “Economism” were to gain 
tlte upper hand in the working-class movement, it would undermine the 
1 evolutionary movement of the proletariat and lead to the defeat of 
Marxism. 

Lenin therefore started a vigorous attack on the “Economists” as 
soon as they appeared on the scene. 

^^he “Economists” maintained that the workers should engage only 
in the economic stniggle; as to the political struggle, that should be 
left to the liberal bourgeoisie, whom the workers should support. In 
Lenin’s eyes this tenet was a desertion of Marxism, a denial of the 
necessity for an independent political party of the working class, an 
attempt to convert the working class into a political appendage of the 
bourgeoisie. 

In 1899 a group of “Economists” (Prokopovich, Kuskova and 
others, who later became Constitutional-Democrats) issued a manifesto 
in which they opposed revolutionaiy Marxism, and insisted that the idea 
of an independent political party of the proletariat and of independent 
political demands by the woiking class be renounced. The “Economists” . 
held that the political struggle was a matter for the liberal bourgeoisie, 
and that as far as the workers were concerned, the economic struggle 
against the employers was enough for them. 

When Lenin acquainted himself with this opportunist document he 
called a conference of Marxist political exiles living in the vicinity. Seven- 
teen of them met and, headed by Lenin, issued a trenchant protest de- 
nouncing the views of the “Economists.” 

This protest, which was written by Lenin, was circulated among the 
TMarxist organizations all over the country .and played an outstanding part 
in the development of Marxist ideas and of tlic Marxist party in Ru.ssia. 

The Russian “Economists” advocated the same views as the opponents 
of Marxism in the Social-Democratic parties abroad who were known as 
the Bernsleinites, that is, followers of the opportunist Bernstein. 

Lenin’s struggle against the “Economists” was therefore at the same 
time a struggle against opportunism on an international scale. 

The fight against “Economism,” the fight for the creation of an 
independent political party of the proletariat, was chiefly waged by IskyHi 
the illegal newspaper founded by Lenin. 



At the beginning of 1900, LeJiin anJ othc-r nienihi'i’s ril tlie I.eague 
of Struggle returned from their Siberian exile to Russia. Lenin conceived 
the idea of founding a big illegal Marxist newspaper on an all-Russian 
scale. The numerous small Marxist circles and organizations which already 
e.\istcd in Russia were not yet linked up. At a moment wlien, in the 
words of Comrade Stalin, “amateurishness and the parochial outlook of 
the circles were corroding the Parly from top to bottom, when ideological 
confusion w'as the characteristic fc.Uure of the internal life of the Party,” 
the creation of an illegal newspaper on an all-Russi.an scale was the chid 
task of the Russian revolutionary Mai-xists. Only Such a newspaper could 
link up the disunited Marxist organizations and prepare the way for the 
creation of a real party. 

But such a newspaper could not be published in tsarist Russia owing 
to police ])ci-seeution. Williiji a month or two at most the tsar’s sleuths 
would get on its track and smash it. Lenin iherelore decided to ptiblisli 
the newspaper abroad. 'Phere it was printed on very thin but durable 
paper and secretly smuggled into Russia. Some of the issues of hkrn 
were reprinted in Russia by secret printing plants in Baku, Kishinev and 
Siberia. 

In the auUintn of 1900 Lenin went abroad to make iirrangemeiits 
with the comrades in the “Jimancipation of Labour” group for ihi* 
publication of a pfilitical newspaper on an all-Russian scale. The idea 
had been worked out by Lenin in all its details while he was in exile. 
On his way back from exile he hatl held a number of conferences on the 
subject in Ufa, Pskov, Moscow and St. Petersburg. Everywhere he made 
arrangements with the comrades about codes for secret rorre.spondencc, 
addresses tt) which literature could be sent, and so on, and discussed witlr 
them plans for the future struggle. 

The tsarist governmeut scented a most dangerous enemy in Lenin. 
Zubatov, an officer of gend.armes in the tsarist Okhrinia, expressed the 
opinion in a confidential report that “there is nobody bigger than Ul) anov 
[Lenin] in the revolution today,” in view of which he considei'ed it 
expedient to have Lenin assassinatccU 

Abroad, Lenin came to an arrangement with the “Emancipation of 
Labour”group, namely, with Pickhanov, Axeli'od and V. Zasulich, for 
the publication of hkra under joint auspices. The whole plan of publica- 
lioji from beguming to end had been worked out by Lenin. 

The first issue of hkrn appeared abroad in Dercmber 1900. The 
title page bore the epigraph; “TAc Sfark Will Kinflh a Flame'* I'hesc 
Words were taken from the reply of tlie Decembrists to the poet Pusltkin 
who had sent greetings to them in their place of exile in Siberia. 
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And indeed, from the spark (Iskrn) started by Lenin there sub- 
sequently flamed up the great revolutionary conflagration in which the 
tsarist monarchy of the landed nobility and the power of the bourgeoisie 
were reduced to ashes. 


BRIEF SUMMARY 

'I'hi Marvist Social-Democratic Labour Paity in Russia was formed 
in a struggle waged in the fii-st place against Narodism and its views, 
which were erroneous and harmful to the cause of revolution. 

Onlj' h^ ideologically sliattering the views of the Narodniks w'as it 
jxissible to clear the way fur a Marxist workers’ party in Russia. A decisive 
blow to Narodism was dealt by Pleklianov and his “Emancipation of 
L.aboiir” group in the eighties. 

Lenin completed the ideological defeat of Narodism and dealt it tho 
final blow in the nineties. 

The “Emancipation of Labour” group, foiuided in 1 883, did a great 
deal for the dissemination of Marxism in Russia; it laid the theoretical 
foundations for Social-Democracj’ and took the firs) step to establish 
connection with the working-class movement. 

\^‘ith the development of capitalism in Russia the industrial prole- 
tariat rapidly grew in numbers. In the middle ol the eighties the working 
class adopted the path of organized struggle, of mass action in the form 
of organized strikes. But the Marxist circles and groups only carried on 
piojiaganda and did not realize tlie necessity for passing to ni.iss agitation 
among the working class; they therefore still had no practical connec- 
tion with the working-class movement and did not lead it. 

The St. Petersburg League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the 
Working Cla^s, which Lenin formed in 1895 and which started mass 
agitation among tlic workers and led mass strikes, markt d a new stage — 
the transition to mass agitation among tho workers and the union of 
Mar-xism with the working-class movement. The St. Pcterstmrg League 
of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class was die rudi- 
ment of a revolutionary proletarian party in Russia. The formation of 
the St. Petersburg League of Struggle" was followed by the formation 
of Marxist organizations in all the principal industrial centres as well as 
in tlie border regions. 

[n 1898 at the First Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. the first, although 
unsuccessful, attempt was made to unite the Marast Social-Democratic 
organiz-ations into a party. But tliis congress did not yet create a party: 
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there was neither a party program nor party rules; there was no single 
leading centre, and there was scarcely any connection between the sepa- 
rate Marxist circles and groups. 

In order to unite and link together the separate Marxist organiza- 
tions into a suigle paj'ty, Lenin put forward and cai'ried out a plan for 
the founding of Iskra^ tlic first newspaper of the revolutionary IVIarxists 
on an all-Russian scale. 

I’hc principal opponents to the creation of a single political wot king- 
class paity at that period were the “Economists.” They denied the netes- 
sitv for sudi a party. T.'hcy fostered the disunity and amateurish metliods 
of the separate groups. It was against them that Lenin and the news- 
p.aper hkrn organized hy him directed their blows. 

The apfUMiaiicc of the first issues of hlcra (1900-01) marked a 
transition to a new period — a period in which a single Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour parly was really formed from the disconnected groups 
and circles. 



CHAPTER TWO 


FORMATION OF THE RUSSIAN SOCIAL- 
DEMOCRATIC LABOUT^ PARTY. APPEARANCE 
OF THE BOLSHEVIK AND THE MENSHEVIK 
GROUPS WITHIN THE PARTY 

(1901-1904) 


1. Upsurge of the Revolutionary Movement in Russia in 

1901-04 

The end ol tlic nineteenth century in Europe was m.irked by an 
industrial crisis. It soon spread to Russia. During the period of tlie crisis 
(1900-03) about 3,000 large and small enterprises were tlosed down 
and over 100,000 workers thrown on the streets. The wages of tlie 
workers that remained employed were sliarply reduced. "3 'lie insigni/icant 
concessions previously wrung from the capitalists as the result of stubborn 
economic strikes were now withdrawn. 

Industrial crisis and unemployment did not halt or we.iken the work- 
ing-class movement. On the contrarj^, the workers’ struggle assumed an 
increasingly revolutionary character. From economic strikes, the workers 
passed to political strikes, and finally to demonstr.ations, put forward polit- 
ical demands for democratic liberties, and raised the slogan, “Down with 
the tsarist autocracy!” 

A May Day strike at the Obukhov munitions plant in St. Petersburg 
in 1901 resulted in a bloody encounter between the workers and troops. 
The only we.apons the workers could oppose to the armed forces of the 
tsar were stones and lumps of iron. The stubborn resistance of the 
workers was broken. This was followed by savage rcjirisals; about 800 
wmrkers were arrested, and many were cast into prison or condemned 
to penal servitude and exile. But the heroic “Obukhov defence” made 
a profound impression on the workers of Russia and called forth a wave 
of sympathy among them. 

In March 1902 big strikes and a demonstration of workers took 
place in Batum, organized by the Batum Social-Democratic Committee. 
The Batum demonstration stirred up the workers and peasants of Trans- 
caucasia. 
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Til 1902 a big strike broke out in Rostov-on-Don as well. 'I'hc first 
to come out were the railwaymen, who were soon joined by the workers 
of many factories. The strike agitated all tlie workers. As many as 
30,000 would gather at meetings held outside the city limits on several 
successive days. At these meetings Social-Democratic proclamations were 
read aloud and .speakers addressed the workers. The jiolice and the 
Cossacks wcie powerless to disperse tliese meetings, attended as they were 
Iiy many thousands. When several workers W'ere killed hy the police, 
a huge procession of working petiple attended their funeral on ihe Jollowing 
day. Only hy summoning troops from surrounding cities was the tsarist 
government aide to suppress the strike. The struggle of the Rostov 
workers was led hj the Don Committee of the R.S.D.L.P. 

I he strikes that broke out in 1903 were of even larger dimensions. 
I\Liss political stiikcs took place that )’car in the south, sweeping 'JVans- 
caiicasia (Kaku, 'I'iflis, llatum) and the large cities of the Ukraine 
(Odessa, Kiev, Ekaterinoslav). The strikes became increasingly stub- 
born and better organized. Unlike earlier actions tif the working class, 
the political struggle of the workers was nearly everywhere directed by 
the Snrial-Democratic committees. 

The working class of Russia was rising to wage a revolutionary 
struggle against the tsarist regime. 

The working-class movement influenced the peasantiy. In the .spring 
.and summer of 1902 a peasant movement broke out in the Ukraine 
(Poltava and Ivliarkov provinces) and in the Volga region. 'ITie peas- 
ants set fire to landlords’ mansions, seized their land, and killeil the 
detested zcni^ky nachalniks ( rtinil prefects) and landlords. 'Proops were 
sent to quell the rebellious peasants. Peasants were sliol down, hundreds 
were arrested, and their leaders and organizers were flung into prison, 
but the j'evolutionary peasant movement continued to grow, 

llic revolutionary actions of the workers and peasants indicated that 
revolution was maturing and drawing near in Russia, 

Under the influence of the revolutionary struggle of the workers 
the opposition movement of the students against the government assumed 
greater intensity. In remliation for the student demonstrations and strikes, 
the government shut down the universities, flung hundreds of students 
into prison, and finally conceived the idea of sending recalcitrant students 
into the army as common soldiers. Tn rc.sponse, the students of all the 
iinivcrsitfe.s organized a general strike in the winter of T901-02. About 
thirty thousand students were involved in this strike. 

The revolutionary movement of the workers and peasants, and espe- 



cially the reprisals against the students, induced also the liberal bourgeois 
.uid the liberal landloids who sat on what was known as the Zemstvos 
to bestir themselves and to raise their voices in “protest” against the 
“excesses” of the tsarist government m repiessing their student suns. 

Tile Zemstvo liberals had their stronghold in the Zemstvo boards. 
Tliese were local government bodies which had chaige ol piirelj local 
atfaiis afl'ceting the lural population {building of roads, hospitals and 
schools). 'Fhe liberal landlords played a fairly prominent pait on the 
Zemstvo boards. They were closely associated with the liberal bourgeois, 
in fact weie almost merged with them, for they themselves were beginning 
to abandon methods based on survivals of serfdom for capitalist methods 
of farming on their estates, as being more profitable. Of course, both 
these groups of liberals supported the tsarist government; but they were 
opposed to the “excesses” of tsardom, fearing that these “excesses” would 
only intensify the revolutionary movement. While they feared the “ex- 
cesses” of tsardom, they feared revolution even more. In protesting against 
these “excesses,” the liberals pursued two aims: firstly, to “bring the 
tsar to his senses,” and secondly, by donning a mask of “profound dis- 
satisfaction” with tsardom, to gain the confidence of the people, and to 
get them, or part of them, to break away from the revolution, and thus 
undermine its strength. 

Of course, the Zemstvo liberal movement offered no menace what- 
ever to the existence of tsardom; nevertheless, it served to show that all 
was not well with the “eternal” pillars of tsardom. 

In 1902 the Zemstvo liberal movement led to the formation of the 
bourgeois “Liberation” group, the nucleus of the future principal patty 
of the bourgeoisie in Russia — the Constitutional-Democratic Party, 

Perceiving that the movement of the workers and peasants was sweep- 
ing the country in a formidable torrent, the tsarist government did 
everything it could to stem the revolutionaiy tide. Armed force was used 
with increasing frequency to suppress the workers’ strikes and demonstra- 
tions; the bullet and the knout became the government’s usual reply to 
the actions of the workers and peasants; prisons and places of exile were 
filled to overflowing. 

While tightening up the measures of reprc.ssion, the tsarist govern- 
ment tried at the same time to resort to other, non-repressive and more 
“flexible,” measures to divert the workers from the revolutionary move- 
ment. Attempts were made to create bogus workers’ organizations under 
the a?gis of the gendarmes and police. They were dubbed organiza- 
tions of “police socialism” or Zubatov organizations (after the name of 
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a colonel of gejidarmerie, ZubatoVj who was the founder of these police- 
controlled workeis’ orgnni'zations), I'hrough its agents the Okhrana tried 
to get the workers to believe that the tsarist government was itself pre- 
pared to assist them in securing the satisfactioji of their economic demands, 
“AVhy engage in politics, why make a revolntioji, when the tsar him- 
self is on the side of the w'orkei-s?” — ^Zubatov agents would insinuate 
to the woikers. Zubalov organizations were formed in sevcial cities. 
Oil the model of these organizations and with the same (purposes in 
view, an orgiinization known as the Assembly of Russian bactory 
Workers of St. Petcrshiii-g was formed in 1 904 by ;i [iricst by tlie name 
of Gapon. 

But the attempt of the tsarist Okhruna to gain control over the work- 
ing-class movement failed. 'I'he ts.arist government proved unable by such 
measures to cope with the growing w'orking-class movement. I'hc rising 
revolutionary movement of the working class swept these policc-couLi'olled 
organizations from its path. 

2. LiiNIN’s Pj.AN for the litllLDING OF A MARXIST PaRTY. Ol>- 

FORTUNISM OF THE “ECONOMISTS.” “IsKRA’s” FigiIT FOR LENIN’S 

Plan. Lenin’s Book “What Is I'o Be Done?” loEOLOtiicAi. 

Eounuations of the Marxist Party 

Notwithstanding the fact that the First Congress of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Party had been held in 1898, and that it had an- 
nounced the formation of the Party, no real party was as yet created. 
There was no party program or party rules. The Central Committee 
of the Party elected at the First Congress was arrested and never re- 
placed, for there was nobody to I'eplace it. Worse still, the ideological 
confusion and lack of organizational cohesion of the Party became even 
more marked after the First Congress. 

While the years 1884-94 were a period of victory over Nartidisin 
and of ideological preparation for the formation of a Social-Democratic 
party, and the years 1894-98 a period in whicli an attempt, although 
unsuccessful, was made to weld the separate Marxist organizations into 
a Social-Democratic party, the period immediately following 1898 was 
one of increased ideological and organizational confusion within tlie Party. 
The victory gained by the Marxists over Narodism and the revolutionary 
actions of the working class, which proved that the Marxists were right, 
stimulated the sympathy of the revolutionary youth for Marxism. Marx- 
ism became the fashion. This resulted in an influx into the Marxist organ- 
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izatioiib of throngs of young revolutionaiy intellectuiilSj who weic weak 
in theory and inexperienced in political organization, and who li.id only 
a vague, and for the most pait incorrect, idea of Marxism, derived tiom 
the opportunist writings of the “legal Marxists” with which the press 
w'as filled. This resulted in the lowering of the theoretical and political 
standard of the Marxist organizations, in their infection with the “legal 
Marxist” opportunist tendencies, and in the aggravation of ideological 
confusion, political vacillation and organizational chaos. 

T'he rising tide of the working-class movement and the obvious prox- 
imit)' of revolution demanded a united and centialized party of the work- 
ing class which would be capable of leading the revolutionary movement. 
But the local Party organizations, the local committees, groups and circles 
were in such a deplorable state, and their organizational disunity and 
ideological discord so profound, that the task of creating such a party was 
one of immense difficulty. 

The difficulty lay not only in the fact that the Party had to be built 
under the fire of savage pei'secution by the tsarist government, which 
every now and then robbed the organizations of their finest workers whom 
It condemned to exile, imprisonment and penal servitude, but al&o in 
the fact that a large number of the local committees and their mem- 
bers would have nothing to do with anything but their local, petty prac- 
tical activities, did not realize the harm caused by the absence of orgait- 
izational and ideological unity in the Party, were accustomed to the dis- 
unity and ideological confusion that prevailed within it, and believed that 
they could get along cjuite well without a united centralized party. 

If a centi'alized party was to be created, this backwardness, inertia, 
and narrow outlook of the local bodies had to be overcome. 

But this was not all. 'I'licre was a fairly large group of people within 
the Party who had their own press — the Rahochaya Mysl {Worsen' 
Thought) in Russia and Rabochoye Delo {Workers^ Cause) abroad — 
and who were trying to justify on theoretical grounds the lack of organ- 
izational cohesion and the ideological confusion within the Party, fre- 
quently even lauding such a state of affairs, and holding that the plan 
for creating a united and centralized political party of the working class 
was unnecessary and artificial. 

These were the “Economists” and their followers. 

Before a united political party of the proletariat could be created, 
the “Economists” had to be defeated. 

It was to this task and to the building of a working-class party that 
Lenin addressed himself. 

How to begin the building of a united party of the working class 
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was. d qucstum on which opinions diileicJ. Some thought th.it tlie bnikl- 
ing of the Paity 'should he begun by summoning tlie Second Congress 
of the Paitv, wJiich would mule the local organizations and cicalc the 
Part 5 f. Lenin was opposed tc> this. He held that befoic convening a 
congresi it was necessary to make the aims and objects of tlie Pait\ clear, 
to asceitain what sort oi a paily was wanted, to effect an ideological 
demarcation from the “Eeonoiiiists,” to tell the J’aity lionestly and 
fiankl) that there existed two dillerent opinions legarding the aims and 
objects o) the Pnity — the opinion of tlie “Economists” and the opinion 
of the revolulionarj Social- Democrats — to start a wide campaign in the 
press in f.uour of the views of revolutionary Social-Democracy — just as 
the “Economists” were conducting a campaign in their own press in 
favoui ol their own vi* ws — and to giv'e the local orgnnr/ations the op- 
portunity to make a deliheiate choke bctw'cen tliese two ticiuls. Only 
after this indisjiensahle pij.'liininaiy work had been done could a Party 
Congress be summoned. 

Lenin put it plainly: 

“Before we can unite, and in order that we ma}’ unite, we must 
first of all draw firm and definite lines ol demarcation.” (Lenin, 
Selected Works, Eng. ed., Vol. II, p. 45.) 

Lenin accordingly held that the building of a political party of the 
working class should be begun bj- the founding of a militant political 
newspaper on an all-Russian scale, whicli would carry on propaganda, 
and agitation in favour of the views of rcvolutionarj Social-Democracy 
— ^ihat the establishment of such a newspaper .should be ilic first step in 
the building of the Part}'. 

In his well-known article, “Where to Begin?” fvcnin outlined a 
concrete plan for the building of the Party, a plan which was later ex- 
panded in his famous work What Is To Be Done? 

“In our opinion,” wrote Lenin in this article, “the starting point 
of our activities, the fii-st practical step towards creating tlie oigan- 
ization desired,' finally, the main thread following which we would 
be able to develop, deepen and cxjiaiid that organization unswerv- 
ingly, should be tlie establishment of a political newspaper on an 
all-Russian scale. , , . Without it we cannot systematically carry on 
that all-embracing propaganda and agitation, consistent in principle, 
which form the chief and constant task of Social-Democrats in gen- 
eral, and the particularly urgent task of the present moment when 
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iiiterebt in politics, in questions of Socialism, has been aroused among 
the widest sections of the population.” {Ibid.y p. 19.) 

Lenin considered that such a newspaper would serve not only to 
weld the Party ideologically, but also to unite the local bodies within 
the Party organizationally. The network of agents and correspondents 
of the newspaper, representing the local organizations, would provide a 
skeleton around which the Party could be built up organizationally^. For, 
Letiin said, “a newsp.aper is not only a collective propagandist and col- 
lective agitator, but also a collective organizer.” 

“This network of agents,” writes Lenin hi the same aiticle, 
“will form the skeleton of precisely the organization we need, namely, 
one th.nt is sufficiently large to embrace the whole country, suffi- 
ciently wide and many-sided to effect a strict and detailed division of 
labour; sufficiently tried and tempered to be able unswervingly' to 
carry on its owti work under all circumstances, at all 'turns’ and in 
all contingencies; sufficiently flexible to be able to avoid open battle 
against an enemy of overwhelming strength, when he has concen- 
trated all his forces at one spot, anti yet able to take advantage of 
the awkwardness of this enemy and to attack him whenever and 
wherever least expected.” {Ibid., pp. 21-2.) 

Lkra was to be such a newspaper. 

And Iskra did indeed become such a political newspaper on an all- 
Russian scale which prepared the way for the ideological and organiza- 
tional consolidation of the Party. 

As to the structure and composition of the Party itself, Lenin con- 
sidered that it should consist of two parts: a) a close circle of regular',., 
cadres of leading Party workers, chiefly professional revolutionaries, th.it * ^ 
is. Party workers free from all occupation except Party work and possess- 
ing the necessary minimum of theoretical knowledge, political experience, 
organizational practice and the art of combating the tsarist police and of 
eluding them; and b) a broad network of local Party organizations and 
a large number of Party members enjoying the sympathy and support 
of hundreds of thousands of working people. 

"I assert,” Lenin wrote, “1) that no revolutionary movement 
can endure without a stable organization of leaders that maintains 
continuity; 2) that the wider the masses spontaneously drawn into 
the struggle . . . the more urgent the need of such an organization, 
and the more solid this organization must be ... 3 ) that such an 
organization must consist chiefly of people professionally engaged 
in revolutionary activity; 4) that in an autocratic state the more we 
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cunfinn Uu‘ mt inlK'iship of t.uch an oiganizaiiuji lo |)cop]i; who aicpio- 
fessionally ciiyagcJ hi revolutionary activity and who have been 
profcsMunally trained in die art of combating the piditical police, llie 
more difficult will it be to wipe out such an organization, and 5 ) the 
jinutUr will be the number of people of the working class and of 
the other classes of society who will be able lo join the movement 
and pe-rlorm active work in it.” (//w/., pp. 138-39.) 

As lo the character of the Party that was being built up and its role 
111 relation to the working clas.s, as well as its aims and objects, hcniii 
held that the Party should form the vanguard of the woiking class, that 
it should he the guiding force of the working-class movement, co-ordin- 
ating and directing the class stniggle of the proletariat. Tlie ultimate 
goal of the Party was the overthrow of capitalism and the eslahlishnient 
of Socialism. Its immediate aim was the overthrow of tsardom and the 
estahlMiment of a democratic order. And inasmuch as the overthrow 
of capitalism was impossible without the preliminary overtbrow of isar- 
doui, the principal task of the Party at the given moment was to nnise 
the working class and the whole people for a struggle against tsardom, 
to develop a revolutionary movement of the people against it, anil to 
overthrow it as the first and serious obstacle in the path of Socialism. 

“History,” Lenin wrote, “has now confronted u.s with an im- 
mediate task wliicli is the -most revolutionary of nil the immrd'iatr 
tasks that confront the proletariat of any couniry. The fulfilment 
of this task, the destruction of the most powerful bulwark nut only 
of European but also (it may now be said) of Asiatic reaction would 
make the Russian proletariat the vanguard of the international rev- 
olutionary proletariat.” {Ibid., p. 50.) 

And further: 

“We must bear in mind that the struggle with the government 
for partial demands, tlie winning of partial concessions, arc only 
petty skirmishes with the enemy, petty encounters on the outposts, 
whereas the decisive engagement is still to come. JSefore us, in all 
its strength, stands the enemy’s fortress, which is raining shot and 
shell upon us and mowing down our best fighters. We must capture 
this fortress; and wc shall capture it if we unite all the forces of 
the awakening proletariat with all the forces of the Rus.sian revolu- 
tionaries into one party, whfch will attract all that is alive and honest 
in Russia. And only then will the great prophecy of Pyotr Alexcyc-v, 
the Russian worker revolutionary, be fulfilled; ‘the muscular arm . 
of the working millions will be lifted, and the yoke of despotism, 
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auMi'dcd 1)}' the S(d>lki'!>’ Iviyinu-ti), will be ‘-maished to atoms!’” 

(f/Ciiin, CoUcrir'l Works, Russ, ud., Vul. TV, p. 59.) 

Such was Lenin’s plan for the creation of a party of ilie working 
class in autocratic tsarist Russia. 

The “Economists” showed no delay in launching an attack on LanTi’s 
plan. 

'riiey asserted that the general political struggle against tsaidoin was 
a matter for all classes, hut primarily for the bouigeoisic, and that there- 
fore it was of no serious interest to the working class, fur the chief intere.it 
of the workers lay in the economic struggle agauist the emplojers for 
higher wages, better working conditions, etc. The primary and imme- 
diate aim of the Social-Democrats should therefore be not a political 
struggle against tsardom, and not the overtlirow of tsardoni, but tlie 
organization of the “economic struggle of the workers again.st the em- 
ployers and the government.” By the economic struggle against the 
government they meant a struggle for better factory legislation. The 
“Economists” claimed that in this way it would be possible “to lend the 
economic struggle itself a political character.” 

The “Economists” no longer dared openly to contest the need for 
a political party of the working class. But they considered th.at it should 
not be the guiding force of the working-class movement, that it should 
not interfere in the spontaneous movement of the working class, let alone 
direct it, but that it sliould follow in the wake of this movement, study 
it ajtd draw lessons from it. 

The “Economists” furthermore asserted that the role of the conscious 
element in the working-class movement, the organizing and directing role 
of Socialist consciousness and Socialist tlieorj', was insignificant, or almn.it 
insignificant; tliat the Social-Democrats should not elevate the miiuis of 
the workers to the level of Socialist consciousness, but, on the contrary, 
should adjiust themselves and descend to the level of the average, or even 
of the more backward sections of the working class, and that the Socbl- 
Democrats should not try to impart a Socialist consciousness to the work- 
ing class, but should wait until the spontaneous movement of the working 
class arrived of itself at a Socialist consciousness. 

As regards Lenin’s plan for the organization of the Party, the “Rcon- 
omists” regarded it almost as an act of violence against the spontaneous 
movement. 

In the columns of Iskra, and especially in his celebrated work What 
Is To Be Done?, Lenin launched a vehement attack against this oppor- 
tunist philosophy of the “Economists” and demolished it. 



1; Lenin showed that to divert the woikiiig cliiss from the general 
political struggle against tsarclom and to confine its task to that of the 
economic struggle against the employers and the government, while leav- 
ing both emiiloyers and government intact, meant to condemn the work- 
ers to eternal slavery. 'I'hc economic struggle of the workers against the 
eniplojers find the government was a trade union struggle for better 
terms in the sale ol their labour power to the capitalists. 'J’hc woikcrs, 
however, wanted to figlit not only for better terms in the sale of their 
labour power to tlie capitalists, hut also for the abolition of tlie capitalist 
sj’stem itself which condemned them to sell tJicir labour power to the 
capitalists and to suffer exploitation. Hut tJic workers could not develop 
their struggle against capitalism, their struggle for Socialism to the full, 
as long as the path ol the working-class movement w.is barred by tsar- 
dom, that watchdog of capitalism. It was therefore the immediate task 
of the Party and ol the working class to rcitiove tsardom from the path 
and thus clear the way to Socialism. 

2) Lenin showed that to extol the spontaneous process in the work- 
ing-class movement, to deny that the Party liad a leading role to play, 
to reduce its role to that of a rccortlcr of events, meant to preach khvost- 
hm (following in the tail), to preach the conversion of the Party into a 
tail-piece of the spontaneous proces.s, into a passive force of the movement, 
capable only of contemplating the spontaneous process and allowing events 
to take their own course. To advocate this meant working for the destiaic- 
tion of the Party, that is, leaving the w'orking class without a party — thiii 
is, leaving the working class unarmed. But to leave tlie working class 
unarmed wlieii it was faced by such enemies as tsardom, which was 
armed to the teeth, and the bourgeoisie, which was organized on modern 
lines and had its own party to direct its struggle against the working cla.ss, 
meant to betray the working class. 

3) Lenin showed tliat to how in worship of the spontaneous working- 
class movement and to belittle the importance of consciousness, of Social- 
ist consciousness and Socialist theory, meant, in the first place, to insult 
the workers, who were drawn to conscim)sncs.s as to light; in tlie second 
place, to lower the value of theory in the eyes of the Party, that is, to 
depreciate the instrument which helped the Party to understand the 
present and foresee the future; and, in the third place, it meant to sink 
completely and irrevocably into tlie bog of opportunism. 

“Without a revolutionary theory,” Lenin said, “there can be no 
revolutionary movement. , . . The role of vanguard can be fulfilled 
only by a party that is guided by the most advanced theory.” (I/enin, 
Selected Worh, Eng. ed., Vol. IT, pp. 47, 48.) 
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4) Lenin showed that the “Economists” were deceiving the working 
class when they asserted that a Socialist ideology could arise Irom the 
spontaneous movement of the working class, for in reality the Socialist 
ideology arises not from the spontaneous movement, but from science. 
By denying the necessity of imparting a Socialist consciousness to the 
working class, the “Economists” were clearing the way for bourgeois 
ideology, facilitating its introduction and dissemination among the work- 
ing class, and, consecjuently, they were burying the idea of union between 
the working-class movement and Socialism, thus helping the bourgeoisie. 

"All worship of the spontaneity of the labour movement,” Lenin 
said, “all belittling of the role of ‘the conscious element,’ of the role 
of the party of Social-Democracy, means, altogether irrespective of 
whether the belittlcr likes it or twt, strengthening the influence of the 
bourgeois ideology among the workers.'' {Ibid., p, 61.) 

And further: 

“The only choice is: either the bourgeois or the Socialist ideology. 
There is no middle course, . . . Hence to belittle the Socialist ideology 
in any way, to turn away from it in the slightest degree means to 
Strengthen the bourgeois ideology,” {Ibid., p. 62.) 

5 ) Summing up all these mistakes of the “Economists,” Lenin came 
to the conclusion that they did not w.ant a party of social revolution for 
the emancipation of the working class from capitalism, but a party of 
“social reform,” which presupposed the preservation of capitalist rule, and 
that, consequently, the “Economists” were reformists who were betraying 
the fundamental interests of the proletariat. 

6) Lastly, Lenin showed that “Ecojiomism” was not an accidental 
phenomenon in Russia, but that the “Economists” were an instrument of 
bourgeois influence upon the working class, that they had allies in the 
West-Europcan Social- Democratic parties in the person of the revision- 
ists, the followers of the opportunist Bernstein. The opportunist trend in 
Social-Democratic parties was gaming strength in Western Europe; on 
the plea of “freedom to criticize” Marx, it demanded a “revision” of the 
Marxist doctrine (hence the terra “revisionism”) ; it demanded j-enun- 
ciation of the revolution, of Socialism and of the dictatorship of tlie prole- 
tariat. Lenin showed that the Russian “Economists” were pursuing a 
similar policy of renunciation of the revolutionary struggle, of Socialism 
and of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Such were the main theoretical principles expounded by Lenin in 
What Is To Be Done? 

As a result of the wide circulation of this book, by the time of the 
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Col>5'lcs^ ol till (^.us Kill Si>cul-I)i-inoLr'iUL r.iiL\, tli.ii is, within 
,1 ;i;ii- rificT Its jiuhliuitioii (it .ippcnroc! in ,\r,itcli JOOJ), nntliing luit i 
ill UsIi.Ili1 namoi)' iiniiiinul i.( iIk ulcolot'ic.il stand ol '‘I''(.on()mi'ni,” 
ami ti) ne talitid an “Economist” was regarded by the majonty ol tlie 
meinheis ot the Paity as an insult. 

It wa., 11 complete ideological defeat for “Economism,” lor the ideology 
ot oppoi tiinisin, Ahuuslu/ii and spontaneity. 

IJiit tins does not e.\haiist the significance of Lenin’s Whut Is To 
Be Done ? 

'i'he histone significance of this celebrated book lies in the fact that 
in it l.ienin: 

1 ) h'or the fiist time in the history of Marxist thought, laid bare 
the ideologic.il roots of oppoi tunisin, showing that they piimanly con- 
sisted 111 worshipping the spontaneous working-class movement and be- 
littling the role ol Socialist consciousness in the working-class movement; 

2 ) Brought out tlic great importance of theory, of consciousness, and 
of the Party as a revolutionizing and guiding force ot the spontaneous 
working-class movement ; 

3 ) Brilliiiiuly substantiated the fundamental Mar.xist thesis that a 
llfarxist party is a union of the working-class movement with .Socialism; 

4 ) Gave a brilliant exposition of the ideological foimdations of a 
Maixlst [larty. 

'Pile tlieoretical theses expounded in IVh/it Is To Hr Done? later 
became the foundation of the ideology ot the Bolshevik Party. 

Possessing such a wealth of theory', Iskra was able to, and actually 
did, dcrelop an e.xtensivc campaign for Lenin’s plan for the building of 
the Paitj, for mustering its forces, for calling the Second Party Con- 
gress, for revolutionary Social-Democracy, and against tlie “Economists,” 
revisionists, and opportunists of all kiiuls. 

One of the most important things that Iskra did was to draft a pro- 
gram for the Party. The program of a workers’ party, as wc know, is a 
brief, scientifically formulated statement <tf the aims and objects nf the 
struggle of the working class. Tlie program defines both the ultimate 
goal of the revolutionary movement of the proletariat, and tlie demands 
for whicli the party fights while on the way to the achievement of the 
ultimate goal. 'Phe drafting of a program was therefore a matter of 
prime importance. 

During the drafting of the program serious differences arose on the 
editorial hoard of Iskra between Lenin, on the one hand, and Plekhanov 
and other members of the board, on the other. These difTcvcnces and 
disputes almost led to a complete rupture between Lenin and Plekhanov. 



Hue in.utciS did not come lu a head at that tunc. Lciiin secuied the inclu* 
biun ill the draft program of a most important clause on the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and of a clear statement on the leading role of the 
woiking class in the revolution. 

It was Lenin, too, who diew up the whole agrarian section of the 
piogram. Already at that time Lenin was in favour of the nationalization 
of tlie l.ind, but lie considered it necessary in the first stage of the struggle 
to put forwaid the demand for the return to the peasants of the otrezki, 
that is, those portions of the land which had been cut off the peasants’ 
land by the landlords at the time of “emancipation” of the peasants. 
Plekhanov was opposed to the demand for the nationalization of the 
land. 

The disputes between Lenin and Plekhanov over the Party program 
to some extent determined the future differences betw'een the Bolsheviks 
and the Mensheviks. 


3. Second Congkess of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party. Adoption of Program and Rules and Formation of a 
Single Party. Differences at the Congress and Appearance 
OF Two Trends IVithin 'i'he Party; the Bolshevik and 'ihe 
Menshevik 

Thus the triumph of Lenin’s principles and the succei.sful struggle 
waged by Iskta lor Lenin’s plan of organization brought about all the 
priiu.i[ial conditions necessar}' for tlie creation of a party, or, as it was 
said at the time, of a real party. The hkra trend gained the upper hand 
among the Social-Democratic organizations in Russia. The Second Party 
Congress could now be summoned. 

'I'hc Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. opened on July 17 (30, 
new style), 1903. It was held abroad, in secret. It first met in Brussels, 
but the Belgian police requested the delegates to leave the country. There- 
upon the congress transferred its sittings to London. 

Forty-three delegates in all, representing 26 organizations, assembled 
at the congress. Each committee was entitled to send two delegates, but 
some of them sent only one. The 43 delegates commanded 51 votes 
between them. 

The chief purpose of the congress was “to create a red party on tliat 
basis of principles and organization which had been advanced and elab- 
orated by Iskre.” (Lenin, Selected Work^, Eng. ed., Vol. II, p. 412.) 
B'he composition of the congress was heterogeneous. The avowed 
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“ I'xoiiomists” were not represented, because of the defeat the);! had suf- 
fered. Uuf they had since disguised their views so artfully that they man- 
.aged to smuggle several ol their delegates into the congress. Moreover, 
the Bund delegates differed only ostensibly from the “Economists”; in 
realit)^ they supported the “Economists.” 

Thus the congress was attended not only by supporters of Iskra^ hut 
also by Its adversaries. Tlurt 3 '-threc ol the delegates, th.at is, the majority, 
were suiiporters of hkra. But not all those who considered themselves 
iidvrt-ists were real Leninist /r;t./'<7-ists. 'I'he delegates fell into several 
gimips. The supporters of Lenin, or the firm /j/va-ists, commanded 24 
votes; nine of the /r^rw-ists followed Martov; these were unstable hkra- 
bts. Some of the delegates vacillated between Iskm and its opponents; 
they commanded 10 votes and constituted the Centre. ^I'lie avowed 
opponents of hkra commanded 8 votes (3 “Economists” and S Bund- 
ists). A split in the ranks of the /i^r«-ists would be enough to give the 
enemies of Iskrn the upper hand. 

It will therefore be seen how complex the situation was at the con- 
gress. Lenin expended a great deal of energy to ensure the victory of 
hkra. 

I'he most important item on the agenda was the adoption of tlie 
Party program. The chief point which, during the discussion of the 
program, aroused the objections of the opportunist section of the congress 
was the question of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 'I'lierc were a 
number of other items in the program on which the ojiportimists did not 
.agree wdth the revolutionary section of the congress. But they decided 
to put up tlie main fight on the question of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, omthc plea that the programs of a number of foreign Social-Dem- 
ocratic parties contained no clause on the dictatorship of tlie proletariat, 
and that therefore the program of the Russian Social-Democratic Party 
could dispense with it too. 

The opportunists also objected to the inclusion in the Part)' program 
of demands on the peasant question. 'Phese people did not want revolu- 
tion; they, therefore, fought shy of the ally of the working class — the 
peasantry — and adopted an unfriendly attitude towards it. 

The Bundists and the Polish Social-Democrats objected to the right 
of nations to self-determination. Lenin had alwaj's taught that the work- 
ing class must combat national oppression. To object to the inclusion of 
this demand in. the program was tantamount to a proposal to renounce 
proletarian internationalism and to become accomplices in national op- 
pression. 

Lenin made short work of all these objections. 
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'I’he congress adopted the program proposed by hkra. 

'I'his program consisted of two parts: a maximum program and a 
minimum program. The maximum program dealt with the principal aim 
of the working-class party, namely, the Socialist revolution, the uvei- 
throw of the power of the capitalists, and the establishment of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. The minimum program dealt with the imme- 
diate aims of the Party, aims to be achieved before the overthrow of the 
capitalist sjstcm and the establishment of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, namelj', tlie overtlirow of the tsarist autocracy, the establishment 
of a democratic republic, the introduction of an 8-hour working day, the 
abolition of all survivals of serfdom in the countryside, and the restora- 
tion to the peasants of the cut-off lands {otrezk}) of which they had been 
deprived by the landlords. 

Subsequently, the Bolsheviks replaced the demand for the return of 
the otrezki by the demand for the confiscation of all the landed estates. 

The program adopted by the Second Congress was a revolutionary 
program of the party of the working class. 

It remained in force until the Eighth Party Congress, held after the 
victory of die proletarian revolution, when our Party adopted a new 
program. 

Having adopted the program, the Second Party Congress proceeded 
to discuss the draft of the Party Rules. Now that the congress had adopted 
a program and had laid the foundations for the ideological unity of the 
Party, it had also to .adopt Party Rules so as to put an end to amateurish- 
ness and the parochial outlook of the circles, to organizational disunity and 
tlic absence of strict discipline in the Party. 

The adoption of the program had gone through comparatively 
smoothly, but fierce disputes arose at the congress over the Party Rules. 
'Die sharpest differences arose over the formulation of the first paragraph 
of the rules, dealing with Party membership. Who could be a member 
of the Party, what was to be the composition of the Party, what was to 
be the nrgani/atioiml nature of the Party, an organized whole or some- 
thing amorphous? — such were the questions that arose in connection with 
tlie first paragraph of the rules. Two different formulations contested the 
ground : Lenin’s formulation, which was supported by Plekhanov and 
the firm /i^ru-ists; and Martov’s formulation, which was supported b]' 
Axelrod, Zasulich, the unstable Iskra^vsX&, Trotsky, and all the avowed 
opportunists at the congress. 

According to Lenin’s formulation, one could be a member of the 
Party who accepted its program, supported it financially, and belonged 
to one of its organizations. Martov's formulation, while admitting that 
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ani-'pUiiLi. Ilf cIk piiigiain ,iikI tinanci.il siippint ot ilic I’aitv wlu iiulis- 
pi'iibnlik foiulitjoiis oJ Ikut) iiKiiibLi-i-liip, ilicl not, fiowcvt'r, nialce it 
a comlitioii that a I’aiH nioinbci should belong to one of the J^artv organ- 
izations, in.iiiitaimiig tliat a Part\' ineniber need not necessanlt belong 
to a Party organization. 

Lenin regatdeJ the Party as an organized detachment, whose mem- 
bers cannot just enrol themselves in the Party, but must be admitted into 
the Party by one of its organizations, and hence must submit to Party 
discipline. Martov, on the other hand, regarded the Parly as someiliing 
organizationally anioiphuuSj whose members enrol themselves in the Party 
and are therefore not obliged to submit to Party discipline, inasmuch as 
the} do not belong to a Paity organization. 

I'Jius, unlike l.enin’s formulation, Martov’s formulation would throw 
the door of the Party wide open to unstable non-proletarian eletuents. 
On the eve of the bourgeois-democratic revolution there were people 
among the bourgeois intelligentsia who for a while sympailti/cd with the 
revolution. From time to time they might even render some small service 
to tlie Parly. But such people would not join an organization, submit to 
Party discipline, carry out Party tasks and run the accompanying risks. 
Yet Maitov and the otlicr Mensheviks proposed to regard such [icople 
as lharty members, and to accord them the right and oppoi'tunity to in- 
fluence Party affairs. They even proposed to grant any stiikor the right 
to ‘'enrol” himself in the Party, although noii-Socialists, Anarcliists ami 
Socialist-Revolutionaries also took part in strikes. 

And so it was that instead of a monolithic and militant parly witli 
a clearly deflned organization, for whicli Lenin and the J.,eninists foiiglit 
at the congress, the Martoviles wanted a heterogeneous and loose, amor- 
phous, party, which could not be a militant party with linn discipline 
because of its heterogeneous character, if for no other reason. 

The breaking away of the unstable Zr/wj-ists from the firm Iskra- 
ists, their alliance with the Centrists, joined as they were by the aviiwcd 
opportunists, turned the balance in favour of Martov on this point. By 
28 voles to 22, with one abstention, the congress adopted Martov’s for- 
mulation of the first paragraph of the Rules. 

After the S[3lit in the ranks of the ZrZrff-ists over the first paragraph 
of the Rules the struggle at the congress became still more acute, 'I'lie 
congress was coming to the last item on the agenda — the elections of the 
leading institutions of the Party: the editorial board of the central organ 
of the Party (/s/6/-a), and the Central Committee. However, before the 
elections were reached, certain incidents occurred which cliangcd the 
alignment of forces. 



In (.oniiLCtion with tJie P.'iit) Rults, the congivsb liaJ to deal with the 
t)iicstioJi of the Bund, The Bund laid claim to a special position within 
the Party, It demanded to be recognized as the sole representative of tlte 
Jewish workers in Russia. To comply with this demand would have 
meant to divide the workers in the Party organizations according to 
nationality, and to renounce common territorial class organizations of the 
workers. The congress rejected the sj'stem of organization on national 
lines proposed hy tlie Jiund. Thereupon the Buiidists quit the congress. 
I'wo “Economists” .also left the congress when the latter refused to 
recognize their Foreign League .as the representative of the Party abroad. 

Tl'he departure of these seven opportunists altered the balance of forces 
at the congress in favour of the Leninists. 

From the vei^^ outset Lenin focussed his attention on the composition 
of the central institutions of the Party. He tleemed it necessary that the 
Central Committee should be composed of staunch and consistent revolu- 
tionaries. The Martovites Strove to secure the predominance of unstable, 
opportunist elements on the Central Committee. The majority of the 
congress supported Lenin on this question. The Central Committee that 
was elected consisted of Lenin’s followers. 

On Lenin’s propos-al, Lenin, Plekhanov and Martov were elected to 
the editorial board of Jskra. Martov had demanded the election of all the 
six former members of the hkra editoriiil board, the majority of whom 
were Martov’s followers. This demand was rejected by the majority of 
the congress. 'The three proposed by Lenin were tdected. Martov tlierc- 
upon announced that he would not join the editorial board of the central 
organ. 

Thus, by its vote on the central institutions of the P.arty, the con- 
gress sealed the defeat of Martov’.s followers and the victoiy of Lenin’s 
followers. 

Fi'om that time on, Lenin’s followers, who received the m.ajority 
of votes in the elections at the congress, have been called Bolsheviks (from 
bolshinstvo, majority), and Lenin’s opponents, who received the minority 
of votes, have been called Mensheviks (from mcnsKnntvoy minority',. 

Summing up the work of the Second Congress, the following con- 
clusions m.ay be drawn: 

1 ) 'The congress sealed the victory of Marxism over “Economism,” 
over open opportunism. 

2) The congress adopted a Program and Rules, created the Social- 
Democratic Party, and thus built the framework of a single party. 

3) The congress revealed the existence of grave differences over 
questions of ovg.anization which divided the P.arty into two sections, the 
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JJoIsheviks and the Meiibheviks, of whom the former championed the 
organizational principles of revolutionary Social-Democracy, while the 
latter sank into the bog of organizational looseness and of opportunism. 

4) 'I'he congress showed that the place of the old opportunists, the 
“Economists,” who had already been defeated by the Party, was being 
taken by new opportunists, the Mensheviks. 

5) ^I'hc congress did not prove equal to its task in matters of organ- 
ization, showed vacillation, and at times even gave the preponderance to 
the Mensheviks; and although it corrected its position towards the end, 
it was nevertheless unahle to expose the opportunism of the Mensheviks 
oji matters of organization and to isolate them in the Party, or even to 
put such a task before the Party. 

This latter circumstance proved one of the main reasons why the 
struggle between the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks, far from subsiding 
after the congress, became even more acute. 


4. Splitting Activities of the Menshevik Leaders and Sharpen- 
ing OF THE Struggle Wti-hin the Party After 'ruE Second 
Congress. Opportunism of the Mensheviks. Lenin’s Hook 
“One Step Forward, Two Steps Back,” Organizationai, 
Principles of 'i'he Marxist Party 

After the Second Congress the struggle within tlie Party became 
even more acute. The Mensheviks did their utmost to frustrate the deci- 
sions of the Second Congress and to seize the central institutions of the 
Party, They demanded that their representatives be included in the 
editorial board of hkra and in the Central Committee in such mimhers 
as would give them a majority on the editorial board and parity with 
the Bolsheviks on the Central Committee. As this ran directly counter 
to the decisions of the Second Congress, the Bolsheviks rejected the Men- 
sheviks’ demand. Thereupon the Mensheviks, in secret from the Parly, 
created their own anti-Party factional organization, headed by Martov, 
Trotsky and Axelrod, and, as Martov wrote, “broke into revolt against 
Leninism.” The methods they adopted for combating the Party were, 
as Lenin expressed it, “to disorganize the whole Party work, damage the 
cause, and hamper all and everything.” They entrenched them.selve.s 
in the Foreign League of Russian Social-Democrats, nine-tenths of 
whom were emigre intellectuals isolated from the work in Russia, and 
from this position they opened fire on the Party,, on Lenin and the 
Leninists. 
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I’lie Mensheviks received considerable help from Plekhanov. At the 
Second Congress Plekhanov sided with Lenin. But after the Second 
Congress he allowed the Mensheviks to intimidate him with ilircats of 
a split. He decided to “make peace” with the Mensheviks at all costs. 
It was the deadweight of his earlier opportunist mistakes that dragged 
Plekhanov down to the Mensheviks. From an advocate of reconciliation 
with the opportunist Mcnslieviks he soon became a Menshevik himself. 
Plekhanov demanded that all the former Menshevik editors of the Iskrn 
who had been rejected by the congress, be included in the editori.il board. 
Lenin, of course, could not agree to tin's and re.signed from the Iskra 
editorial board in order to entrench himself in the Central Committee 
of the Party and to strike at the opportunists from this position. Acting 
by himself, and in defiance of the will of the congress, Plekhanov co-opted 
the former Menshevik editors to the editorial board of Iskra, From that 
moment on, beginning with the 52nd issue of Iskra^ the Mensheviks con- 
verted it into their own organ and began to propagate their opportunist 
views in its columns. 

Ever since then Lenin’s Bolshevik Iskra has been known in the Party 
as the old Iskra, and the Menshevik, opportunist, Iskra as the nctu Iskra. 

When it pa.ssed into the hands of the Mensheviks, Iskra became a 
weapon in the fight against Lenin and the Bolsheviks, and an organ for 
the propaganda of Menshevik opportunism, primarily on questions of 
organization. Joining forces with the “Economists” and the Bundists, 
the Mensheviks started a campaign in the columns of Iskra, as they 
said, against Leninism. Plekhanov could not stick to his position as an 
advocate of conciliation, and soon he too joined the campaign. This was 
bound to happen by the very logic of things: whoever insists on a concili- 
atory attitude towards opportunists is bound to sink to opportunism him- 
self. There, began to flow from the columns of the new Iskra, as from 
a cornucopia, articles and statements claiming that the Party ought not 
to be an organized whole; that free groups and individuals should be 
allowed within its ranks without any obligation to submit to the decisions 
of its organs; that every intellectual who sympathized with the Party, as 
well as “every striker” and “every participant in a demonstration,” should 
be allowed to declare himself a Party member; that the demand for 
obedience to all the decisions of the Party was “formal and bureaucratic”; 
that the demand that the minority must submit to the majority meant 
the “mechanical suppression” of the will of Party members; that the 
demand that all Party members — ^both leaders and rank-and-filers — 
should equally observe Party discipline meant establishing “serfdom” 
within the Party; that what “we” needed in the Party was not central- 
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iMii liiu .uKiu'liist ‘ .lUtDiidinNm” winch wonlfl [iciniit iiulivniu.tls P.irty 
fir!;.iiiiiiatidii'i nnt in ol'i3 tlii' clccisioii'i nf lli<’ P.ii'ly. 

I'hiswas uiibi idled propaganda ol organizational license, which would 
imdcrmine the Partj piinciple and I’arty dibcipline; it was glorilicatioii 
of the individualism ul tlie intelligentsia, and a justification of the anarchist 
contempt ol discipline. 

'I'lie Mensheviks '.verc obviously trying to drag the Partj' back from 
the Second Congress to the old organi/ational disunity, to the old paro- 
chial outlook of the circles and the old amateurish methods, 

A vigorous lebuJT liad to be given tlic Mensheviks, 

T'liis lebuif was administered by Lenin in his cckhiatcd hook, One 
Step For.wirdy Two Slips Bmk, published in May 1904. 

I'he billowing arc the main organi/ational piinciples wliich Lenin 
expounded in his hook, and which aftei wards came to loim the organ- 
i/ational foundations of the Bolshevik Party. 

Ij 'I'he Marxist Party is a part, a dctachnienl, of the working class. 
But the working class has many detachments, and lienee not every de- 
tachment of the working class can be called a party of the working class. 
The Party differs from other detachments of the working class primarily 
by the fact that it is not an ordinary detachment, but the vtingiuird de- 
tachment, a cltiss-coHsciaus detachment, a Marust detachment of the 
working class, aimed with a knowledge of the life of society, of tlic laws 
of its detclopment and of the laws of the class struggle, and lor this 
reason able to lead the working class and to direct its struggle. 'I'he 
Party must therefore not be confused with the working class, as the 
pan must not be confused with the whole. One cannot demand that 
every striker be allowed to call himself a member of the Party, lor who- 
ever confuses Party and class, lowers the level of consciousness of tlic 
Party to that of “every striker,” destroys the Party as the rlass-conscioiis 
vanguard of the working class. It is not the task of the Party to lower 
its level to that of “every striker,” but to elevate the masses of the workers, 
to elevate “every striker” to the level of the Party. 

“W c are the party of a class,” Lenin wrote, “and therefore almost 
the entire class (and in times of war, in the period of civil war, the 
entire class) should act under die leadersliip of our Party, .should 
adhere to our Party as closely as possible. But it would be Manilov- 
ism [smug complacency] and ^khvositsm* [following in the tail] to 
think that at any time under capitalism the entire class, or almost the 
entire class, would be able to rise to the level of consciousness and 
activity of its vanguard, of its Social-Democratic Party, No sensible 
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Social-Doniocr.it lias l'vlt \et liDubtcd that iintk-r capitalism ctcii the 
trade union ortianizaiions (wliirli arc more primitive and more com- 
prehi nsililc to the undeveloped strata) arc unahle to cmhriice the 
entire, or almost the entire working class. I'o forget the distinction 
between the vanguard and the whole of the masses which gravitate 
towards it, to forget the constant duty of the vanguard to raise ever 
wider strata to this most advanced level, means merely to deceive 
oneself, to shut one’s eyes to the immensity of our tasks, and to narrow 
down these tasks.” (Lenin, Collectfd Works, Russ. ed., Vol. VI, 
pp. 205-06.) 

2) The Party is not only the vanguard, the class-conscious detach- 
ment of the working class, but also an organized detachment of the work- 
ing class, with its own discipline, which is binding on its members. Hence 
f’arty members must necessarily be membei-s of some organization of the 
Party. If the Party were not an organized detachment of the class, not a 
system of organization, but a mere agglomeration of persons who declare 
themselves to be Party members but do not belong to any Party organ- 
ization and therefore are not organized, hence not obliged to obey I’arty 
decisions, the Party would never have a united will, it could never achieve 
the united action of its members, and, consequently, it would be unable 
to direct the struggle of the working class. The Party can lead the prac- 
tical struggle of the working class and direct it towards one aim only if 
all its members are organized in one common detachment, welded to- 
gether by unit}' of will, unity of action and unity of discipline. 

The objection raised by the Mensheviks that in that case many 
intellectuals — for example, professors, university and high school students, 
etc. — would remain outside the ranks of the Party, since they would not 
want to join any of the organizations of the Party, cither because they 
shrink from Party discipline, or, as Plekhanov said at the Second Con- 
gress, because they consider it “beneath their dignity to join some local 
organization” — this Meiushcvik objection recoiled on the heads of the 
Mensheviks themselves; for the Party does not need members who shrink 
from Party discipline and fear to join the Party organization. Workers 
do not fear discipline and organization, and they willingly join the organ- 
ization if they have made up their minds to be Party members. It is the 
individualistic intellectuals who fear discipline and organization, and they 
would indeed remain outside the ranks of the Party. But that was all to 
the good, for the Party would be spared that influx of unstable elements, 
which had become particularly marked at that time, when the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution was on the upgrade. 
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“When I bay,” J^eniii wrote, “that tlic Parry should be a sum 
(and not a mere arithmetical sum, but a complex) of organ'natwns 

1 thereby express clearly and precisely my wish, my demand, 
that the Party, as the vanguard of the class, should be as orgunii,cd 
as possible, that the Party should admit to its ranks only such elements 
as lend themselves to at least a minimum of orgauissation. . , (Ibid.., 

p. 203.) 

And further: 

“Martov’s formulation ostensibly defends the interests ol the 
broad strtita of the proletariat, but i« fact it serves the interests of tlie 
hoiirgeoL intellectual s, who fight shy of jtrolctarfan discipline and or- 
ganiv-ttion. No one will undertake to deny that it is precisely its indi- 
vidualism and incapacity for discipline and ofgnni'/ation that in 
general distinguishes the intelligentsia as a separate slraiuni of modern 
capitalist society.” {Ibid., p, 212.) 

And again: 

“The proletariat is not afraid tif organization and di.scipline. . . . 
'I'he proletariat will do nothing to have the worth) )iiofcssors .uul 
high school students, who do not want to join an organization, recog- 
nized as Party members merely because they work under the control 
of an organization. ... It is not the proletariat, but certain intrllec- 
tiials ill our Party who lack self-training in the spirit of organization 
and discipline.” {Ibid., p. 307.) 

3) The Party is not merely an organized detacJimcnt, but '’'the 
highest of all forms of organization” of the working class, and it is its 
mission to guide all the other organizations of the working class. As the 
highest form of organization, consisting of the finest jiiemhers of the class, 
armed with an advanced theory, with knowledge of the laws of (he class 
struggle and with the experience of the revolutionary movement, the Parly 
has eveiy opportunity of guiding — ^and is obliged to guide — all the other 
organizations of the working class. The attempt of the Mensheviks to 
belittle and depreciate the leading role of the Party tends to weaken .all 
the other organizations of the proletariat wliich are guided by the Party, 
and, consequently, to weaken and disarm the proletariat, for “in its strug- 
gle for power the proletariat has no other weapon but organization.” 
(Lenin, Sele-cted Works, Eng. ed., Vol. II, p. 466.) 

4) The Party is an embodiment of the connection of the vanguard 
of the working class vMh the working class millions. However fine a 
vanguard the Party may be, .and however well it may be organized, it 
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cannot, c.vibt anti develop without connections with the jion-]\'u-tv maSbC'i, 
and without nuiltipljiii” and strengthening these connections. A part)' 
which shuts itself up in its own shell, isolates itself from the masses, and 
loses, or even rela.ves, its connections with its class is bound to lose the 
ctinfidcnce and support of the masses, anti, consequently, is surely bound 
to perish. In order to live to the full and to dev'elop, the Party must 
multiply its connections witli the masses and win the confidence of the 
millions of its class. 

“In order to be a Social-Democratic ffirfy,” Lenin s.aitl, “wc must 
win the sHpl>ort precisely of the floss." (Lenin, Collected W orks^ 
Russ, ed., Vrd. VI, p. 208.) 

5) In order to function properly and to guide the masses system- 
atically, tlic Party must be organized on the principle of centralism, 
liaving one set of rules and uniform Party discipline, one leading organ — 
the Party Congress, and in the intervals between congresses — the Central 
Committee of the Party; the minority must submit to the majority, tlie 
various organizations must submit to the centre, and lower organizations 
to higher organizations. Failing these conditions, the party of the work- 
ing class cannot be a real party and cannot carrj' out its tasks in guiding 
the class. 

Of course, as under the tsarist autocracy the Party existed illegally, 
the Party organizations could not in those days be built up on the principle 
of election from below, and as a consequence, the party had to be strictly 
conspiratorial. Rut Lenin considered that this fenvporary feature in the 
life of our Party would at once lapse with tlie elimination of tsardom, 
when the Party would become open and legal, and the Party organiz.a- 
tions would be built up on the principles of democratic elections, of deni- 
ocrntic centralism. 

‘^Fortnerly," Lejiin wrote, “our Party was not a formally organ- 
ized whole, but only the sura of separate groups, and therefore, no 
other relations except those of ideological influence were possible be- 
tween these groups, Na-w we have become an organized Party, and 
this implies the establishment of authority, the transformation of the 
power of ideas into the power of authority, the subordination of lower 
Party bodies to higher Party bodies.” {Ibid., p. 291.) 

Accusing the Mensheviks of organizational nihilism and of aristocratic 
anarchism which would not submit to the authority of the Party and its 
discipline, Lenin wrote: 

“This aristocratic anarchism is particularly characteristic of the 
Russian nihilist. He thinks of the Party organization as a monstrous 
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factory lie regards the subordination of the part to the whole :in<l 
of the minority to the majority as ‘scrfdoni’. . . division of labour 
under the direction ol a centre evokes from him a Irngi-comical out- 
cry against people being transformed into ‘wheels and cogs’ (to turn 
editors into contributors being considered a particularly atrocious 
species of such transformation); mention of the organizational rules 
of the Party calls forth a contemptuous grimace ami the disdniiilul 
remark (intended for the ‘formalists’) that one could very well 
dispense wdtli rules altogether.'’ (J/Cnin, Schrttvi I'-ng. ed,, 

Vol. IT, pp. 4-12-43.) 

6) In its practical work, if it wants to preserve the iiiii/y of its ranks, 
llic I’art}' must impose a counnou piolelnrian disi'ipline, /’f/ii/illy binding 
on all Party members, both leaders and rank-and-file. '1 'he re fore there 
should be no division within the Party into the “chosen lew,” on whom 
discipline is not binding, and the “many,” on wliom discipline is binding. 
If this condition is not observed, the integrity of the I’arly and the unity 
of its ranks cannot he maintained. 

“The complete absence of semihlr arguments on the part of Mar- 
tov and Co. against tlie editorial board .appointed by the coiigaw,” 
Lenin w'rotc, “is best of all shown by their own catchword: ‘Wc are 
not serfs!’. . . The mentality of the bourgeois intellectual, who regards 
himself us <me of the ‘chosen few’ standing above mass organiz.iition 
and mass discipline, is expressed here with remarkable clarity. . . . Tt 
seems to the individualism of the intelligentsia . . . that nil proletarian 
organization and discipline is serfdoin.'^ (lycnin, Collrctcd Worki, 
Russ, cd., Vol. VI, p. 282.) 

..Vnd further; 

“As wc proceed with the building of a rnal [larty, our class- 
conscious worker must learn to distinguish the mentality of tlie soldier 
of the proletarian army from tlie mentality of the bourgeois intellec- 
tual wdio flaunts his anarchist talk, he must learn to Insht (hat tlie 
duties of a Party member he fulfilled nut only by the rank and file, 
but by the ‘people on top’ as well.” (Lenin, Sdrrfni Works, Kng. 
ed., Vol. II, pp. 445-46.) 

Summing up his analysis of the differences, and defining the position 
of the Mensheviks as “opportunism in matters of organization,” Lenin 
considered jtliat one of the gravest sins of Menshevism lay in its under- 
estimation of the importance of party organhatiou as a weapon of the 
proletariat in the struggle for its emancipation. The Mensheviks held 
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that the party organization of the proletariat was of no great importance 
ior the viUoty of the revolution. Contrary to the Mensheviks, Lenin 
held tliat the ideological unity of the proletariat alone was not enough 
for victory; if victory was to be won, ideological unity Would ha\e to be 
‘‘coinolulated" by the “material unity of organizatiu?i” of the proletaiiat. 
Only on tins condition, Lenin considered, could the proletariat become 
an inviiiLililL force. 

“In its struggle for power,” Lenin wrote, “the prolet.iriat has 
no other weapon hut organization. Disunited hy the rule of anarchic 
competition in the bourgeois world, ground down by forced labour 
for c.apital, constantly thrust back to the ‘lower deptlus’ of utter desti- 
tution, savagery and degeneration, the proletariat can become, and 
inevitably will become, an invincible force only when its ideological 
unification hy the principles of Marxism is consolidated by the material 
unity of an organization which will weld millions of toilers into an 
army of the working class. Neither the decrepit rule of Russian tsar- 
dom, noi the senile rule of international capital will be able to with- 
stand this army.” {Ibid., p. 466.) 

With these prophetic words Lenin concludes his book. 

Such were the fundamental orgaivizational principles set forth by 
Lenin in his famous book, One Step Forward, Two Steps Back, 

I'he importance of this book lies primarily in the fact that it success- 
fully upheld the Party principle against the circle principle, and the Party 
against the disorganizers; that it smashed the opportunism of the Men- 
sheviks on questions of organization, and laid the organizational founda- 
tions of the Bolshevik Party. 

But this does not exhaust its significance. Its historic significance lies 
in the fact that in it Lenin, for the first time in the history of Marxism, 
elaborated the doctrme of the Party as the leading organizatioti of the 
proletariat, as the principal weapon of the proletariat, without which the 
struggle for the dictatorship of the proletariat cannot be won. 

'I'he circulation of Lenin’s book. One Step Forward, Two Steps 
Back, among the Party workers led the m.ajority of the local organiza- 
tions to rally to the side of Lenin. 

But the more closely the organizations rallied around the Bolsheviks, 
the more malicious became the behaviour of the Menshevik leaders. 

In the summer of 1904, thanks to Plekhanov’s assistance and the 
treachery of Krassin and Noskov, two demoralized Bolsheviks, the Men- 
sheviks captured the majority on the Central Committee. It was obvious 
that the Mensheviks were working for a split. The loss of Iskra and 



Ilf Lhi- Ccati.il Cdiiiinittec put the Holshuviks in it iliflii-ult positioii. It 
bcciimi! necessary for them t<i uri’.mn'.c tlicir own Uolshevik newspaper. 
It became jiccess.iiv to make iirrangements for a new P.arty congress, 
the 'I'Jiird Congies'!, so ns to set up a new Ccntnil Committee ami to 
settle accounts with the Mensheviks. 

..And this is wliat the Bolsheviks, headed by Lenin, set to work to do. 

The Bolsheviks started a campaign for the summoning ol tlie I'hird 
J\arty Congress. In Augii.st 1904, under lycnin’s guidance, it conference 
of twenty-two Bolsheviks vv.as held in Switzerland. 'J'he conference 
adopted ati appeal addressed “To the Party.” 'Phis appeal .served the 
Bolsheviks as a program in their struggle for the siimmoning ol the 'J bird 
Congress. 

At three regioji.al conferences ol Bolshevik Committees (Southern, 
Caucasian and Northern), a Bureau of Committees of the Majority was 
elected, which undertook the practical preparations for the Third Party 
C (ingress. 

On January 4, 1905, the first issue of the 'Bolshevik newspaper 
Vperyod {Forivtml) appeared. i 

Thus two separate giauips anvse witliin the Party, the Bolsheviks and 
the Mensheviks, each with its own central body and its own press. 

BRIEF SUMMARY 

In the period 1901-04, with the growth of the revolutionary work- 
ing-class movement, the Marxist Social-Democratic organiz.ations in 
Russia grew and gained strength. In the stubborn struggle over princi- 
ples, waged against tlie “Economists,” the revolutionary line of Lctiin’s 
Iskra gained the victory, and the ideological confusion and “amaLcuri.sIi 
methods of work” were overcome. 

Ish'a linked up the scattered Social-Democratic circles and groups 
and prepared the way for the convocatioji of the Second Party Congress. 
At the Second Congresis, held in 1903, the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party was formed, a Party Program and Rules were adopted, 
and the central leading organs of the Party were set up. 

In the struggle waged at the Second Congress for the complete 
victory of the Iskra trend in the R.S.D.L.P, there emerged two groups — 
the Bolshevik group and the Menslievik group. 

The chief differences between the Bolsheviks and the Menshevik" 
after the Second Congress centred round questions of organization. 

The Mensheviks drew closer to the “Economists” and took their 
place within the Party. For the time being the opportunism of the 
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Mensheviks revealed itself in questions of organization. The Mensheviks 
were opposed to a militant revolutionary party of the type advocated by 
Lenin, They wanted a loose, unorganized, khvostUt party. They worked 
to split the ranks of the Party. With Plckhanov’s help, they seized Lkta 
and the Central Committee, and used these central organs for their own 
purposes — to split the Party. 

Seeing that the Mensheviks were threatening a split, the IJolsheviks 
adopted measures to curb the splitters; they mustered the local organiza- 
tions to back the convocation of a Third Congress, and they started their 
own newspaper, Vferyod. 

Thus, on the eve of the first Ruaian revolution, when the Russo- 
Japanese war had already begun, the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks 
acted .as two separate political groups. 



C II A P TH R THREE 


THE MENSI-TEVIKS AND THE BOESHEVIKS IN THE 
PERIOD OF THIl RUSSO-JAPANESE WvVR AND THE 
FIRS T RUSSIAN REVOLUl'ION 

(1904 1907) 


1, Russo-Japanese War. P’urther Rise of the REVoi.iri'ioNARy 
Movemene in Russia. Spruces in St. Pr'i'ersiiuri,. Workers’ 
Demonstration JIkfore the Winter Pai.ace on Janh.vry 9, 
1905. Demonstration Fired Upon. Outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion 

At tlic cud of tlie nineteenth century tlie imperialist states began an 
intense struggle for mastery of the Pacific .and for llie jiartition of China. 
Tsarist Russia, too, took part in this struggle. In 1900, tsarist troops 
together with Japanese, German, British and French troojis suppressed 
with unparalleled cruelty an uprising of the Chinese people direcLeil .'igainst 
the foreign imperialists. Even before this the tsarist government had 
compelled China to surrender to Russia the Idaotung Peninsula with the 
fortress of Port Arthur. Russia secured the right to build railways on 
Chinese territory. A railway was built in Northern Maneliuri.i— -the 
Chinese-Eastern Railway — and Russian troops were stationeil there to 
protect it. Northern Manchuria fell under the military occupation of 
tsarist Russia. Tsardom was advancing towards Korea. 'Phe Russian 
bourgeoisie was making plans for founding a “Yellow Russia” in Man- 
churia. 

Its annexations in the Far F.ast brought tsardom into conhict with 
another marauder, Japan, which had rapiilly become an imperialist coun- 
try and was also bent on annexing territories on the Asiatic continent, in 
the first place at the expense of China. Like tsarist Rus,sm, Japan was 
striving to lay her hands on Korea and Manchuria. Already at that time 
Japan dreamed of seizing Sakhalin and the Russian Far East. Great 
Britain, who feared the growing strength of tsarist Russia in the Far 
East, secretly sided with Japan. War between Russia and Japan was 
Nwing. The tsarist government was pushed to this war by the big 
bourgeoisie, which was seeking new markets, and by the more reactionary 
sections of the landlord class. 
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^\'ltlto^lt w.iiting lot tlic- hanst govcinment to cIlcLiu wai, Japan 
btartecl hostilities herscH. Slie had a good espionage si rvice in Russia 
and anticipated that her {oe would be unprepared for the struggle. In 
January 190+, witlioiit declaring war, Japan suddenly attacked tlie 
Russian fortress of Port Arthut and inflicted liiavt losses on the Russian 
fleet lying in the harbour. 

'J'hat is how the Russo-Japanese AVar began. 

'The tsaiist government reckoned that the war would help to 
strengthen its jiolitical position and to check the revolution. Rut it 
miscalculated. 'I'he tsarist regime was shaken more than ever bj the 
war. 

Poorly armed and trained, and commanded h} incompetent and 
corrupt generals, the Russian army suffered defeat after defeat. 

Capitalists, government officials and generals grew rich on the war. 
I’eculatioii was rampant. The troops were poorly supplied. When the 
army was short of ammunition, it would receive, as if in derision, carloads 
of icons. The soldiers said bitterly: “TJie Japanese are giving it to us 
with shells; we’re to give it to them with icons.” Special trains, instead 
of being used to evacuate the wounded, were loaded with propert)- looted 
by the tsarist generals. 

'T'hc Japanese besieged and .subsequently captured Port Arthur. After 
inflicting a number of defeats on the tsarist army, they finally routed it 
near Mukden. In tin's battle the tsarist army of 300,0(10 men lost about 
120,000 men, killed, wounded or taken prisoner. This was followed 
by the utter defeat and destruction in the Straits of Tsushima of the 
tsarist fleet dispatched from the Baltic to relieve Port Arthur. The defeat 
at Tsushima was disastrous: of the iw'enly warships dispatched by the 
tsar, thirteen were sunk or destroyed and four captured. Tsarist Russia 
had definitely lost the war. 

The tsarist government was compelled to conclude an ignominious 
peace with Japan. Japan seized Korea and deprived Russia of Port 
^Vrthur and of half the Island of Sakhalin. 

The people had not wanted the war and realized how harmful it 
would be for the country. They paid heavily for the backwardness of 
tsarist Russia. 

'The Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks adopted different attitudes 
towards the war. 

The Mensheviks, including Trotsky, were .sinking to a position 
of defending the “fatherland” of the tsar, the Landlords and the 
capitalists. 

'The Bolsheviks, headed by Lenhi, on the other liand, held that the 
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clc.'li.',tt ol the twirisL ii(jvcniment in this preclatwry war WDiild be useful, 
as it would iweaken tsardf)m and strengthen tlie revolution. 

'The defeats of tlie tsarist armies opened the eyes of the masses to the 
rottenness of tsardoni. Their hatred for the tsarist regime grew daily 
more intense. 'I’he fall of Port Arthur meant the beginning of the fall 
of the autocracy, Lenin wrote. 

'I'he tsar wanted to use the war to stifle the revolution. He .achieved 
the very opposite. Tlie Russo-Japanese war hastened the outbreak of 
the revolution. 

In tsarist Russia the capitalist yoke was aggravated by the yoke of 
tsardoni. 'I'hc ivorkers not only sufl'ered from capitalist exploitation, 
from inhuman toil, hut, in coninion with the whole people, sulfered from 
a lack of all rights. 'The politically advanced workers therefore strove to 
lead the revolutionary movement of all the democratic elements in town 
and country against tsardoni. 'The peasants were in dire need owing 
to lack of land and the nunieroiis survivals of serfdom, and lived in a 
state of bondage to the landlords and kulaks. 'Die nations inhabiting 
tsarist Russia groaned hencath a, double yoke — tliat of their own land- 
lords and capitalists and that of the Russian landlords and capitalists. 
'I'he economic crisis of 1900-03 had aggravated the hardships of the 
toiling masses; the war intensified them still further. 'I'he war defeats 
added fuel to the iiatred of the masses for tsardoni. 'I’he patience of the 
people was coming to an cud. 

As we see, there were grounds eiioiigli and to spare for revolution. 

In December 1904 a huge and well-organizeil strike of workers 
to<ik place in Baku, led by the Baku Committee of the Bolsheviks. 'I'he 
.strike ended in a victory for the workers and a collective agrccnicnt was 
concluded between the oilfield workers and owners, the first of its kind 
in the history of the working-class movement in Russia. 

The Baku strike marked the beginning tif a revolutionary rise in 
'I’ranscaucasia and in various parts of Russia. 

“The Baku strike was the signal for the glorious action, s in 

January and February all over Riussia.” (Stdlhi.) 

'1 Jiis strike was like a clap of thunder heralding a great revolutionary 
storm. 

The revolutionary storm broke with the events of January 9 (22, 
new style), 1905, in St. Petersburg, 

On January 3, 1905, a strike broke out at tlie biggest of tlic St. 
Petersburg plants, the Putilov (now tlie Kirov) 'IVorks. 'Fhc strike was! 
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ciiused by the dismissal of four workers. It ^rew lapidl) and was joined 
by other St. Petersburg mills and factories. The strike became general. 
The movement grew formidable. The tsatist government decided to 
crush it in its earliest phase. 

In 190'4, prior to the Putilov strike, the police had rised the services 
of an agent-provocateur, a priest by the name ol Gapon, to form an organ- 
i/.ation of the workers known as the Assembly of Russian Factory Work- 
ers. This org.unVation had its hi'anches in all the districts of St, Petersburg. 
^Vhen tire strike broke out the priest Gapon at the meetings of his society 
j'ut forward a treacherous plan: all the workers were to gather on 
January 9 and, carrying chtii'ch banners and portraits of the tsar, to 
march in peaceful processioir to the Winter Palace and present a petition 
to the tsar stating their needs. The tsar woultl appear before the people, 
listen to them and satisfy their demands. Gapon undertook to assist the 
Tsarist Oklmma by providing a pretext for filing on the workers and 
drowning the working-class movement in blood. But this police plot 
recoiled on the head of the tsarist government, 

The petition was discussed at workers’ meetings where amendments 
were made. Bolsheviks spoke at these meetings without openly announ- 
cing themselves as such. Under their influence, the petition was supple- 
mented by demands for freedom of the press, freedom of speech, freedom 
of association for the workers, the convocation of a Constituent Assembly 
for the purpose of changing the poh'tical system of Russia, equality of 
all before the law, separation of church from the state, termination of 
the war, an b-hour woi'king day, and the handing over of the land to 
the peasants. 

At these meetings the Bolsheviks e.xplained to the workers that 
liberty could not be obtained by petitions to the tsar, but would have 
to be won by force of arms. The Bolsheviks warned the workers that 
they would be fired upon. But they were unable to prevent the procession 
to the Winter Palace. A large part of the workers still believed that the 
tsar 'Would help them. The movement had taken a strong hold on the 
masses. 

The petition of the St. Petersburg workers stated; 

“We, the workingmen of St. Petersburg, our wives, our children 
and our helpless old parents, have come to Thee, pur Sovereign, to 
seek truth and protection. We are poverty-stricken, we are oppressed, 
we arc burdened with unendurable toilj we suffer hmni'liation and 
arc not treated like human beings. . . . We- have .suffered in patience, 
but we arc being driven deeper and deeper into the slough of poverty, 
lack of rights and ignorance; vi'c are bein!>: strangled by despotism 
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and tyranny.... Our patience is exhtiusted. T lie dre.iclcd moment 
has arrived when we would rather die than hear these intiderable 
sufferings any longer. . . .” 

Early in the morning oi January 9, 1905, the workers marched to 
the Winter Palace where the tsar was then residing. 'I'het came with 
their whole f.amihVs — wives, children and old folk— cariying portraits of 
the Isar and church hannei’s. fl'liet chanted hymns as they marched. 
’J'hoy were unarmed. (9ver 140,000 persons gathered in the stieets. 

They met with a hostile rece])tion from Nicholas 11. He gave orders 
to fire upon the unarmed workei-s. 'J'hat day over a thousand workers 
were killed and more than two thousand wounded hy (he tsar’s troops. 
The streets of St. Petersburg ran with workers’ blood. 

The llolsheviks had marched with the workers. iVIany of them were 
killed or arrested. 'Phere, in the streets running with workers’ blooil, the 
Polsheviks explained to the workers who it was that bore the guilt for 
this heinous crime and how he was to be fought. 

January 9 came to be known as “JJloody Sunday.” On that day the 
workers received a bloody lesson. It w.as their faith in the tsar that was 
riddled by bullets on that day. They came to reali'/c that they could 
win tlicir rights only by struggle. That evening barricades were already 
being erected in the working-class districts. 'Phe workers said: ‘‘'Phe tsar 
gave it to us; we’ll now give it to him!” 

The fearful nows of the t8.ir’s bloody crime spread far and wide. 
The whole working class, the whole country was stirred liy indignation 
and abhorrence. There was not a town where the workers did not 
strike in protest against the tsar’s villainous art and did not pul forward 
political demands. 'Phe workers now emerged into the streets with the 
slogan, “Down with autocracy!” In Janu.ary the number of strikers 
readied the immense figure of 440,000. More workers came out on 
strike in one month than during tlic whole preceding decade. The working- 
class movement rose to an unprecedented height. 

Revolution in Russia had begun. 


2. Workers’ Political Strikes and Demonstrations. Grow'i-h of 
THE REVor.irrioNARY Movement Among the 1’easants. Rkvol'c 
ON the Battleship “Potemkin” 

After January 9 the revolutionary struggle of the workers grew 
more acute and assumed a political character. The workers began to 
pass from economic strikes and sympathy strikes to political strikes, to 
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clemoiistnitioiis, and in plact-'s to armed resistance to the tsarist troops. 
Particularly stubborn and well organized wcie the strikes in the big 
cities such as St. Petersburg, Moscow, AVarsaw, Riga and Baku, where 
large numbers of workers were concentrated. Tlic metal workers 
marched in the front ranks of tlie fighting proletariat. By their strikes, 
the vangu.ird of the workers stirred up the less class-conscious sections 
and roused the v/hule working class to the struggle. I’hc influence of 
the Social-Democrats grew rapidly. 

ri'lie May Day demonstrations in a number of towns were marked 
by clashes with police and troops. In Warsaw, the demonstration was 
fired upon and sevei'al hundred persons were killed or wounded. At 
the call of the Polish Social-Democrats the workers replied to tlie shoot- 
ing in Warsaw by a general protest strike. Strikes and demonstrations 
did not cease throughout the month of May. In that month over 
200,000 workers went on strike throughout Russia. General strikes 
broke out in Baku, Lodz and Ivanovo-Voznesensk. More and more 
frequently the strikers and demonstrator's clashed witli tJic tsarist troops. 
Such clashes took place in a number of cities — Odessa, Warsaw, Riga, 
Lodz and others. 

Particularly acute was the struggle m Lodz, a large Polish industrial 
centre. I'ho workers erected scores of barricades in the streets of Lodz 
and for three days (June 22-24, 1905) battled in the streets against the 
tsarist troops. Here armed action merged with a general strike. Lenin 
regarded these battles as the first armed action of the workers in Russia. 

The outstanding strike that summer was that of the workers of 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk. It lasted for about two and a half months, from 
the end of May to the beginning of August 1905. xVbout 70,000 work- 
ers, among them many women, took part in the strike. It was led 
by the Bolslievik Northern Committee. Thousands of workers gathered 
almost daily outside the city on the banks of the River Talka. At these 
meetings they discussed their needs. The workers’ meetings were ad- 
dressed by Bolsheviks. In order to crush the strike, the tsarist authorities 
ordered the troops to disperse the workers and to fire upon them. Several 
scores of workers were killed and several hundred wounded. A state 
of emergency was proclaimed in the city. But tlie workers remained 
firm and would not return to work. Tliey and their families starved, 
but would not surrender. It was only extreme exhaustion that in the 
end compelled them to return to work. The strike steeled the workei'S. 
It was an example of the courage, staunchness, endurance and solidarity 
of tlie working class. It was a real political education for the workers 
of Ivanovo-Voznesensk. 
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During the strike the workers of Ivanovo-Voziicsen‘«k set up a 
Council ot Representatives, which was actually one of the first Soviets 
of Workers’ Deputies in Russia. 

'J'he workers’ political strikes stirred up the whole countr). 

Following the town, the countryside began to rise, fn the spring, 
peasant unrest broke out. I'he peasants marched in great crowds against 
the landlords, raided their estates, sugar refineries and distilleries, and set 
fire to their palaces and manors. In a number of places the peasants seized 
the lajul, resorted to wholesale cutting dowji of lorcsts, ajid demanded 
that the landed estates he turned over to the people. They seized the 
landlords’ stores of grain and other pmducts anti diviiled them among 
the starving. The landlords fled in panic to the towns. 'J’he tsarist gov- 
ernment dispatched soldiers and Cossacks to crush the peasants’ revolts. 
I'hc troops fired on the peasants, arrested the “ringleaders” and flogged 
and tortured them. lJut the petisants would Jiot cease their struggle. 

The peasant movement .spread ever wider in the central parts of 
Russia, the Volga region, and in 'I'ranscaucasia, especially in Georgi.-i. 

The Social-Democrats penetrated deeper into the cotiniryside. 'Fhe 
Central Committee of the Partj issued an appeal to the })easants entitled: 
“'J'o You, Peasants, We Address Our Word!” The Social-Democnitic 
committees in the 'i'vcr, Saratov, Poltava, Chernigov, Kkatcrinoslav, 
Till is and many oilier provinces issued appeals to the peasants. In the 
villages, the Social-Democrats would arrange meetings, organize circles 
among the peasants, and set up peasant committees. In the summer of 
1905 strikes of agricultural labourers, organized by Social- Democrats, 
occurred in many places. 

Rut this was only the beginning of the peasant struggle, 'The peas- 
ant movement affected only 85 uyezds (districts), or roughly one-seventh 
of the total number of uyezds in the European part of tsarist Russia. 

'I'he movement of the workers and peasants and the series of 
reverses suffered by tlic Russian troops in the Russo-Japanese War had 
its influence on the armed forces. 'I’liis bulwark of tsardora began to 
totter. 

In June 1905 a revolt broke out on the Potemkin, ;i hattlesliip of 
the Black Sea Fleet. The battleship was at that time stationed near 
Odessa, where a general strike of the workers was in progi'css. 'I'lie 
insurgent sailors wreaked vengeance on their more detested officers and 
brought the vessel to Odessa. The battleship Potemkin had gone over 
to the side of the revolution. 

Lenin attributed immense importance to this revolt. He considered 
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it Jiucc-ssir) fi)i tlif liolslifviks to abstimt- thi.- It-aJcrbliip of- this movc-niciit 
and to link it up with the movement of the workers, peasants and the 
local garrisons. 

'J'lic toar dispatclicd several warships against the Potemkin, but the 
sailors of these vessels refused to fire on their insurgent comrades. J^'or 
scvci'al tlajs the red ensign of revolution waved from the mast of the 
battleship PoN?nkm. Hut at that time, in 1905, the llolshcvik Party 
was not the ojily party leading the movement, as was the case later, in 
1917. There were quite a number of Memsheviks, Socialist-Revolution- 
aries and Anarchists on board the Potemkin. Consequently, although 
individual Social-Democrats took part in the revolt, it lacked proper and 
sullicientl) experienced leadership. At decisive moments part of the sailors 
wavered. The other vessels of the Black Sea Fleet did not join the 
revolt of the Potemkin. Having run short of coal and provisions, the 
revolutionary battleship was compelled to make for the Rumanian shore 
and there surrender to the authorities. 

The revolt of the sailors on the battleslrip Potemkin ended in defeat. 
'Fhe sailors who subsequently fell into the hands of the tsarist govern- 
ment were committed for trial. Some were executed and others con- 
demned to exile and penal servitude. But the revolt in itself was an 
event of the utmost importance. The Potemkin revolt was the first 
instance of mass revolutionary action in tlie army and navy, the first 
occasion on which a large unit of the armed forces of the tsar sided with 
the revolution. This revolt made the idea of the army and navy joining 
forces W'ith the working class, the people, more comprehensible to and 
nearer to the heart of the workers and peasants, and especi.ally of the 
soldiers and sailors themselves. 

The workers’ recourse to ma.ss political strikes and demonstrations, 
the growth of the peasant movement, the armed clashes between the 
people and the police and troops, and, finally, the revolt in the Black Sea 
Fleet, all went to show that conditions were ripening for an armed up- 
rising of the people. This stirred the liberal bourgeoisie into action. 
Fearing the revolution, and at the same time frightening the tsar with 
the spectre of revolution, it sought to come to terms with the tsar against 
the revolution; it demanded slight reforms “for the people” so as to 
“pacify” the people, to split the forces of the revolution and thus avert 
the “horrors of revolution.” “Better part with some of our land than 
part with our heads,” said the liberal landlords. The liberal bourgeoisie 
was preparing to share power with the tsar. “The proletariat is fighting; 
the bourgeoisie is stealing towards power,” Lenin wrote in those days 
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in reterenct to the tactics of the working class ami the tactics of the liberal 
bourgeoisie. 

'I'he tsarist government continued to suppress tlie workers ami 
peasants with Imital ferocity. IJul it could not lielp sciing tliat it would 
never cope with the revolution hv' repressive measures alone. 'Iherefore, 
without .abandoning mcasuies ol repression, it resorted to a policy ol 
mammvring. On the one hand, with the lielp of its agenls-provocateurs. 
It incited the peoples of Russi.i ng.iinst each other, engineering Jewish 
pogroms and mutii.d ni.issacrcs ol Armenians and 'I'atais. On ilie other 
hand, it promised to convene a “representative institution” in the sluipe 
of a Zr>iiik \ Sobor or a State Dinii.i, and instructed tlie Minister JJultgin 
to draw up a project for such a Duma, stipulating, however, that it was 
to h.ive no legislative powers. All these mcasuies v\i'ie ado|)ted in order 
to split the forces of revolution and to sever from it the moderate sections 
of the people. 

The Ilolsheviks declared a boycott of the Bulygin Duma with the aim 
of frustrating this travesty of popular representation. 

I'he Mensheviks, on the other hand, decided not to sabotage the 
Duma and considered it necessary to take part in it. 


3. Tactical Differences Between Boi,siievik.8 and Micnsukvjks. 
'I’uiRD Party Congress. I^enin’s “1\\o 'Tactics of Soctai.- 
Democracy in the Democr-vtic Revolution.” 'J'acticai. 
Foundations of tfie Marxist Party 


I’he revolution had set in motion all classes of society, 'flic turn 
in the political life of the country caused by the revolution dislodged 
them from their old wonted positions and compelled them to regroup 
themselves iu conformity with the new situation. Each class and each 
party endeavoured to work out its tactics, its line of conduct, its altitiule 
towards otlicr classes, and its attitude towards the government. Even the 
tsarist government found itself compelled to devise new and unaccus- 
tomed tactics, as instanced b}' the promise to convene a “representative 
Institution” — ^the Bulygin Duma. 

The Social-Democratic Party, too, had to work out its tactics. This 
was dictated by the growing tide of the revolution. It was dictated by 
the practical questions that faced the proletariat and brooked no delay: 
organization of armed uprising, overthrow of the tsarist government, 
creation of a provisional revolutionary government, participation of the 
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Social-Democrats in tliis government, attitude towards tlie peasantry and 
towards the liberal bourgeoisie, etc. The Social-Democrats had to work 
out for themselves carefully considered and uniform Marxist tactics. 

But owing to the opportunism of the Mensheviks and theii* splitting 
activities, tlie Russian Social-Democratic Party w.as at that time divided 
into tW(j groups. The .split could not )et be considered complete, and 
fori/iiilly the two groups were not yet two separate parties; but ifi ira/ity 
they ver)' much resembled two separate parties, each with its own leading 
centre and its owit press. 

AVhat helped to widen the split was the fact that to their old differ- 
ences with the majority of the Party over orga7ii'zational questions the 
Mensheviks added ni'W differences, differences over tactical questions. 

The absence of a united party resulted in the absence of uniform party 
t.actics. 

j'k way out of the situation might have been found by immediately 
summoning another congress, the Third Congress of the Party, estab- 
lishing common tactics and binding the minority to carry out in good 
faith the decisions of the congress, the decisions of the majority. This 
was what the Bolsheviks proposed to the Mensheviks. But tlie Menshe- 
viks would not hear of summoning the Third Congress. Considering 
it a crime to leave the Party any longer without tactics endorsed bj' the 
Part}' and binding upon all Party members, the Bolsheviks decided to 
take the initiative of convening the Third Congress into their own 
hands. 

All the Party organizations, both Bolshevik and Menshetik, weie 
invited to the congress. But the Mensheviks refused to take part in the 
Third Congress and decided to hold one of their own. As the number 
of delegates at their congress proved to be small, they called it a con- 
ference, but actually it was a congress, a Menshevik party congress, 
whose decisions were considered binding on all Mensheviks. 

'Phe Third Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Party met 
in London in April 1905. It was attended by 24 delegates representing 
20 Bolshevik Committees. All the large organizations of the Party were 
represented. 

'I'he congress condemned the Mensheviks as “a section that had 
split away from the Party” and pas.scd on to the business on hand, the 
working out of the tactics of the Party. 

At the same time that this congress was held, the Mensheviks held 
their conference in Geneva. 

“Two congresses — two parties,” was the way Lenin summed up 
the situation. 
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Until the coiie.ri'is .111(1 the (.niifereme virtiiiillj' discussed llie saine 
tactical quesliuns, hiu ihe deciauiis they airived at wen; diametricall}’ 
opposite. The twu sets ol lesoluliuns adopted hy the i(ms>tess and tlu 
conference ]espeeti\el\ revealed the whole depth of the tactical dillti- 
ences between tlic 'J'hird Paitt Congress and the' Menshevik conference, 
between tlie Bidsheviks and the Mensheviks. 

Here arc the main jioinls of these difl’ercnces, 

'J'ficticnl f/i/r oj /hr 'I'hii/l Pnr/y Congress. '^Fhe congress held th.it 
dc.spitc the bourgeois-democratic character of the revolution in progress, 
despite the fact that it could not at the given monicnt go beyond the 
limits of what v\as po.ssible within the framework of capitalism, it was 
primarily the proletariat that was interested in its complete victory, for 
the victoiy of this revolution would enable the proletari.it to organi'/e 
itself, to grow politically, to acquire cKperieuce and competence in polit- 
ical leadenship of the toiling masses, and to proceed from the boui'geois 
revolution to the Socialist revolution. 

Tactics of tlie proletariat designed to achieve the complete victory 
of the bourgeois-democratic revolution could find support only in the 
peasantry, for the latter could not settle scores with the landlords and 
obtain possession of their lands without the complete victory of the rev- 
olution. The peasantry was therefore tlio natural ally of the proletariat. 

The liberal bourgeoisie was not interested in the complete victory 
of this revolution, Cor it needed the tsarist regime as a whip against tlie 
workers and peasants, whom it feared more than anything else, and if 
would strive to preserve the tsarist regime, only soniewliat restricting its 
powers. The liberal bourgeoisie would therefore attempt to ciul matters 
by coming to terms with the tsar on the basis of a constitutional monarclij-. 

The revolution would win only if headed hy the proletariat; if the 
proletariat, as tlie leader of the revolution, secured an alliance with the 
peasantry; if the liberal bourgeoisie were isolated; if the Social-Democrat- 
ic Partj' took an active part in the organization of the uprising of the 
people against tsardom ; if, as the result of a succe.ssful uprising, a provi- 
sional revolutionary government were set up that would he capable of 
destroying the counter-revolution root and brancli and convening a 
Constituent Assembly representing the w-holc people ; and if the Social- 
Democratic Party did not refuse, the circumstances being favourable, to 
take part in the provisional revolutionary government in oi’der to carry 
the revolution to its conclusion. 

Tactical Hue oj the Menshevik conference. Inasmuch as the revolu- 
tion was a bourgeois revolution, only tlie liberal bourgeoisie could be ii.s 
leader. The proletariat should not establish close relations with the peas- 
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antry, hut witli tlu' liberal Iwurgtoisie. 'I'Ju chief- thiaa was iiat 'lo 
h-ighton olF the liberal bourgeoisie b) a display of revolutionary spiiit 
and not to give it a pretext to recoil from the revolution, for il it were 
to lecoil from the revolution, the revolution would bo weakened. 

It w.'ii .possible that the uprising would prove viotorioiisj but after 
the triumph ot the uprising the Social-Democratic Party should step aside 
so as not to Irighten away the liberal bourgeoisie. It was possible that as 
a result of the uprising a provisional revolutionary government would be 
set up; hut the Social-Democratic Pjirty should under no circumstances 
t.ike part in it, because this government would not be Socialist in ch.ir- 
acter, and because — and this was the chief thing — bv its participation in 
this government and by its revolutionary spirit, the Social-Democratic 
Party might frighten off the liberal hourgetiisie and thus undermine the 
revolution. 

It would be better for the prospects of the revolution if some sort 
of representative institution were convened, of the nature of a Zeiyisky 
Sobor or a State Duma, which could be subjected to the pressure of 
the working class from without so as to transform it into a Constituent 
Assembly or impel it to convene a Constituent Assembly. 

The proletariat had its own specific, purely wage-worker interests, 
and it should attend to these interests only and not try to become the 
leader ot the bourgeois revolution, which, being a general political rev- 
olution, concerned all clas,scs and not the proletariat alone. 

Such, in brief, were the two tactics of the two groups of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party^ 

In his historic book. Two Tactics oj Social-Democracy in the Dem- 
ocratic Revolution, Lenin gave a classical criticism of the tactics of the 
M ensile viks and a brilliant substantiation of the Bolshevik tactics. 

This book appeared in July' 1905, that is, two months after the 
Third Party Congress. One might assume from its title that Lenin 
dealt in it only with tactical questions relating to the period of the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution and had only the Russian Mensheviks in 
mind. But as a matter of fact when he criticized the tactics of the 
Mensheviks he at the same time exposed the tactics of international 
opportunism ; and when he substantiated the Marxist tactics in the jieriod 
of the bourgeois revolution and drew the distinction between the 
bourgeois revolution and the Sociali.st revolution, he at the same time 
formulated the fundamental principles of tlie Marxist tactics in the 
period of transition from tlie bourgeois revolution to the Socialist 
revolution. 

The fundamental tactical principles expounded by Lenin in his pain- 
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|ilik‘t, 'I'lVO '!'/!< t'n-^ pj Sof’nl-f^niiorrnfV '.ii thr Ih'iiKtcnit'h- R<'Vo}i,U(i>i, 
u'tri’ as follows: 

1 ) 'riu‘ mam taciical in'inciple, one that tuns thioiigh Lenin’s whole 
f)uok, is that tlu“ pioleiaiiat ean ami must ho the Ifadcr of the hourgoois- 
(lemocratic rovoliition, the siile/hi!; fon-i- of tlie bourgeois-domocratic 
revolution in Russia. 

Lenin admitted the hourgeois character of this revolution, for, as 
he said, “it is incapahlc of efirrcth overstejiping the hounds of a mere 
democratic revoliitioji.” Plowever, he held that it w'as not a revolution 
of the upper strata, hut a people’s i-evolution, one that wmdd set in 
motion the whole people, the whole wmrking class, the wdude jjcasantry. 
Hence the attempts of the Mensheviks to helittle the significance of the 
bourgeois revolution for the proletariat, to depreciate the role ol the pro- 
letariat in it, and to keep the proletariat away from it W'erc in J^enin’s 
opinion a betrayal of the interests of the proletariat. 

“Miu'Kism,” Lenin siiid, “teaches the proletarian not t<r keep 
aloof from the bourgeois revolution, not to be indifferent to it, not 
to alhiw' the leadership of the revolution to be assumed by the bour- 
geoisie, hut, on the contrary, to take a most energetic part in it, to 
fight most resolutely for consistent proletarian democracy, for carrying 
the revolution to its completion.” (Lenin, Sdreted Wnri'Sj Ejig. ed., 
Vol. Ill, p. 77.) 

“We must not forget,” Lenin says further, “that tlierc is not, 
Jior can there be, at the present time, any other means ol bringing 
Socialism nearer, than complete political liberty, than a democratic 
republic.” {Ibid., p. 122.) 

J.ienin f«)resaw two possible outcomes of the revolution : 

a) Either it would end in a decisive victory over tsavdom, in tlie 
overthrow of tsardom and the e.stablishmcnt of a democratic republic; 

b) Or, if the forces were inadequate, it might end iji a deal between 
the tsar and the bourgeoisie at the expense of the people, in sotne sort 
of curtailed constitution, or, most likel)', in .some caricature of a consti- 
tution. 

The proletariat was interested in the better outcome of the two, that 
is, fn a decisive victory over tsardom. But such ati outcome was possible 
only if the proletariat succeeded in becoming the leader and guide of the 
revolution. 

“The outcome of the revolution,” Lenin said, “depends on 
whether the working class will play the part of a subsidiary to the 
bourgeoisie, a subsidiary that is powerful in the force of its onslaught 
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against tlic autocracy but impotent politically, or whctlicr it will play 
the [lart of leader of the people’s revolution.” {Ibid., p. 41.) 

Lenin maintained that the proletariat liad every possibility of escap- 
ing the fate of a subsidiary to tlie bourgeoisie, and of becoming the leader 
of the lioLirgeois-democratic revolution. This possibility, according to 
Ijeiiin, .arises Irom the following. 

Firstly, “the proletariat, being, by virtue of its very position, the most 
advanced and the only consistently revolutionary class, is lor that very 
reason called upon to play the leading part in the general democratic 
revolutionary movement in Russia.” (Lenin, Collected Works, Russ, 
cd., Vol. VIII, p. 75.) 

Secondly, the proletariat has its own politic.al party, which is inde- 
pendent of the hourgeoisie and which enables the proletariat to weld 
itself “into a united and independent political force.” {Ibid., p. 75.) 

Thirdly, the proletariat is more interested than the bourgeoisie in 
a decisive victory of the revolution, in view of which "in a certain sense 
the bourgeois revolution is more advantageous to the proletariat than to 
the bourgeoisie.” {Ibid., p. 57.) 

“It is to the advantage of the bourgeoisie,” Lenin wrote, “to 
roly on certain remnants of the past as against the proletariat, for 
instance, on the monarchy, the standing army, etc. It is to the ad- 
vantage of the bourgeoisie if the bourgeois revolution does not too 
resolutely sweep away all the remnants of the past, but leaves some 
of them, i.e., if this revolution is not fully consistent, if it is not com- 
plete and if it is not determined and relentless. ... It is of greater 
advantage to the hourgeoisie if the necessary changes in the direction 
of bourgeois democracy take place more slowly, more gradually, more 
cautiously, less resolutely, by means of reforms and not by means 
of revolution ... if these changes develop as little as possible the inde- 
pendent revolutionary activity, initiative and energ)' of the common 
people, i.e., the peasantry and especially the workers, for otherwise 
it will be easier for the workers, as the French say, ‘to hitch the 
rifle from one shoulder to the other,’ i.e., to turn against the bour- 
geoisie the guns which the bourgeois revolution will place in their 
hands, the liberty which the revolution will bring, the democratic 
institutions which will spring up on the ground that is cleared of 
serfdom. On the other hand, it is more advantageous for the working 
class if the necessary changes in the direction of bourgeois democracy 
take place by way of revolution and not by way of reform ; for the 
way of reform is the way of delay, of procrastination, of the pain- 
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'ilow dfcomiiobiiUJii t>l Uii puiiic! paitt. ot tli< n.iiiuiial ur^^.iiiibin. 
It iii the prolclarLit ami tin- [jcas.iiitrv that sun’c-r first of all and 
most o( all Ivom their pittre faction. 'J’hc revolutionary way is the 
way of tjuick aniiHitation, vvliitli is the least painful to the j)iole- 
laiiat, the w.iy of the direct removal ol the decomposing parts, the 
way ot fewest concessions to and least consideration for the mon- 
archy and the disgusting, vile, rotten and contaminating institutions 
which go with it.” (Lenin, Srlciftv/ \Vor/:Sj ling, ed., Vol. JII, 
pp. 75-6.) 

“That,” Lenin contiiuies, “is why the prolctaiiat fights in the 
front ranks for a repuhlic and contemptuonsly rejects silly and un- 
worthy advice to take care not to friuhten away the hourgeoisie.” 
(IhuL, p. 108.) 

In order to convert the poiuMify of the proletarian leadership of 
the revolution into a in order that the jirolctariat migltt tictiially 

become the leader, the guiding force of the bourgeois revolution, at least 
two conditions were needed, according to Lenin. 

Firstly, it w.ns necessary for the proletariat to have an ally who was 
interested in a decisive victory over isardom and who might be disposed 
to accept the leadership of the proletariat. 'I'liis was dictated hy tlie very 
idea of leadership, for a leader cea.ses to be a leader if there is nobody to 
lead, a guide ceases to he a guide if there is nobody to guide, iwnin 
ronsidcred that the peasantry was such an ally. 

Secondly, it was necessary that the class which was lighting the 
proletariat for the leadership of the revolution and .striving to become its 
sole leader, should be forced out of the arena of leadership and isolated. 

J his too was dictated by the very idea of leadership, wliich precluded 
the possibility of there being two leaders of the revolution, Lenin con- 
sidered that the liberal bourgeoisie was such a class. 

“Only the proletariat can he a consistent lighter for democracy,” 
Lenin said. “It may become a victorious liglite:' for dcinocnicy only 
if the peasant masses join its rcvolulionnry struggle.” (//w/., p. 86.) 
And further; 

“ 1 he peasantry includes a great number of semi-proletarian a,s 
well as petty-boiirgeois elements. Tliis cau.ses it .nlso to be unstidile 
and compels the proletariat to unite in a strictly class party, JJut the 
instability of the peasantry difl'ers radic,T.lly from the instability of the 
bourgeoisie, for at the present time the peasantry is interested not 
so much in the absolute preservation of private property as in the 
confiscation of the landed estates, one of the principal forms of private 
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priipprty. While this does not cause the peasantry to become Socialist 
or cease to be petty-bourfreois, the peasantry is capable of becoming 
a whole-hearted and most radical adherent of the democratic revolu- 
tion. The [)easantry will inevitably become such if only the prf)gress 
of revolutionary events, which is enlightening it, is tiot interrupted 
too soon by the treachery of the bourgeoisie and the defeat of the 
proletariat. Subject to this condition, the peasantry will inevitably 
l)ecoine a bulwark of the revolution and the rejmhlic, for onlj'- a 
completely victorious revolution can give the peasantry rvcryth’wg in 
tile sphere of agrarifui reforms — everything that the peasants desire, 
of which they dream, and of which they truly stand in need.” (Ibid., 
pp. 108-109.) 

Analysing the objections of the Mensheviks, who asserted that these 
Bolshevik tactics “will cause the bourgeois classes to recoil from the 
revolution and thus diminish its sweep,” and characterizing these 
objections as “tactics of betrayal of the revolution,” as “tactics 
whicli would convert the proletariat into a wretched appendage of the 
bourgeois classes,” Lenin wrote: 

“Those who really understand the role of the peasantry in a 
victorious Russian revolution would not dream of saying that the 
sweep of the revolution would be diminished if the bourgeoisie re- 
coiled from it. For, as a matter of fact, the Russian revolution will 
begin to assume its real sweep, will really assume the widest revolu- 
tionary sweep possible in the epoch of bourgeois-democratic revtdution, 
only when the bourgeoisie recoils from it and Avhen the masses of the 
peasantry come out as active revolutionaries side by side with the pro- 
letariat. In order that it may be consistently carried to its conclusion, 
our democratic revolution must rely^ on such forces as are capable of 
paralysing the inevitable inconsistency of the bourgeoisie, i.e., capable 
precisely of'eausing it to recoil from the revolution.’” {Ibid., p. 1 10.) 

Such is the main tactical principle regarding the proletariat as the 
leader of the bourgeois revolution, the fundamental tactical principle 
regarding the hegemony (leading role) of the proletariat in the bourgeois 
revolution, expounded by Lenin in his book, Two Tactics of Social- 
Democracy in the Democratic Revolution. 

This was a new line of the Marxist party on questions of tactics 
in the bourgeois-democratic revolution, a line fundamentally different 
from the tactical lines hitherto existing in the arsenal of Mancism. The 
situation before had been that in 'the bourgeois revolutions — in Western 
Europe, for instance — it was the bourgeoisie that played the leading part, 
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the proletariat willy-nilly playing the part of its subsicliar} , while the 
peasantry was a reserve of the bourgeoisie. The Marxists consitlcrccl 
such a combination more or less inevitable, at the same time stipulating 
tliat the proletariat must as far as possible light lor its own immediate 
class demands and have its own political party. Now, under the new 
historical conditions, according to Lenin, the situation was changing in 
such a way that the proletariat was hecoiniiig the guiding lorce of the 
bourgeois revolution, the bourgeoisie was being edged out of the leader- 
ship of the revolution, while the peasantry was becoming a reserve of 
the proletariat. 

'I'hc claim that Plekhanov “also stood” for the hegemony of the 
proletariat is based upon a misunderstanding. Plckh.anov flirtcil with the 
idea of the liegemony of the proletariat and was not averse to recogni'/ing 
it in words — that is true. But in reality he was opposed to this idea in 
its essence. 'I'lio hegemony of the proletariat implies the leading role of 
the proletariat in the bourgeois revolution, accompanied h)’ a jiolicy of 
alllanre between the proletariat and the peasantry and a policy of hola- 
iion of the liberal bourgeoisie; whereas Plekhanov, as we know, was 
opposi‘il to the policy of isolating the liberal bourgeoisie, jnvonrrd a policy 
of agrccvivnt with the liberal bourgeoisie, and was oppou'd to a policy 
of alliance between the proletariat and the peasantry. As a matter of 
fact, Plekhanov’s tactical line was the Menshevik line which rejected 
the liegemony of the proletariat. 

2) Lenin considered that the most eflFcctivc means of overthrowing 
tsardom and achieving a democratic republic was a victorious armed up- 
rising of the people. Contrary to the Mensheviks, Lenin held that “tlie 
general democratic revolutionary movement has already brought about 
the necessity for an armed uprising,” that “the organization of the pro- 
letariat for an uprising” had already “been placed on the order of l)ie day 
.os one of the easential, principal and indispensable l.n.sks of tlie J’arty,” 
and that it was necessary “to adopt the most energetic measures to arm 
the proletariat and to ensure the possibility of directly leading the up- 
rising.” (Lenin, Collected Works, Russi. cd., Vol. VIII, p. 7‘i.) 

To guide the masses to an uprising and to turn it into an uprising 
of the whole people, Lenin deemed it necessary to issue such slogans, such 
appeals to the masses as would set free their revolutionary initiative, organ- 
ize them for insurrection and disorganize the machinery of power of 
tsardom. He considered that these slogans were furnished by the tactical 
decisions of the Third Party Congress, to the defence of which his book 
Tivo 'Laetics of Social-Democracy in the Democratic Revolution was 
devoted. 
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'^I'he following, he considered, were these slogans: 

cl) “Mass political strikes, which may be of great inipojtance at 
the beginning and in the very process of the insurrection” {ibid., p. 75 ) ; 

b) “Jmincdiate realization, in a icv'oliitionary way, of the 8-hoin 
working day and of the other immediate demands of the working class” 

{ibid., p. 47); 

c) “Immediate organization of revolutionary peasant committees in 
order to carry out" in a revolutionary way “all the democratic changes,” 
including the confiscation of the landed estates (iiir/., p. 88); 

d) Arming of the workers. 

Here two points are of particular interest: 

Firstly, the tactics of realizing iti a revolutiojuiry w{iy the 8-houi 
day in the towns and the democratic changes in the countryside, that 
is, a way which disregards the authorities, disregards the law, wliich 
ignores both the authorities and the law, breaks the existing laws and 
cstahlislies a new order by unauthorized action, as an accomplished fact. 
'I'his was a new tactical method, the use of whicli paral)'sed the machinery 
of power of tsardom and .set free the activity and creative initiative of the 
masses. I'hese tactics gave rise to the revolutionary strike committees in 
tlie towns and the revolutionary peasant committees in the country- 
side, the former of which later developed into the Soviets of Workers’ 
Deputies and the latter into the Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies. 

Secondly, the use of nn’ff ‘political strikes, the use of general political 
strikes, which later, in the course of the revolution, were of prime im- 
portance in the revolutionary mobilization of the masses. This w'as a new 
and very important weapon in the hands of tJie proletariat, a weapon 
hitherto unknown in the practice of the Marxist parties and one that 
subsequently gained recognition. 

Lenin held that following the victorious uprising of the people the 
tsarist government should be replaced by a provisional revolutionary gov- 
ernment. It would be the task of the provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment to consolidate the conquests of the rcA'oliition, to crush the resistance 
of the counter-revolution and to give effect to the minimum program 
of the Rus-sian Social-Democratic Labour Party. Lenin maintained that 
unless these tasks were accomplished a derisive victory over tsardom would 
be impossible. And in order to accomplish these tasks and achieve a deci- 
sive victory over tsardom, the provisional revolutionary government would 
have to be not an ordinary kind of government, but a government of 
the dictatorship of the victorious classes, of the workers and peasants; 
it would have to be a revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry. Citing l\'Iarx’'i well-known thesis that “after a revolution 
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l'\vi 7 pi-iivision.-il organization of the state requires a dictatorship, and 
an energetic dictatorship at that,” Lenin came to the conclusion that 
if the provisional revolutionary government was to ensure a ilecisivc 
victory over ts.irdom, it could ht nothing else but a dictatorsliip of the 
proletariat and peasantry. 

“A decisive victory of the revolutioJi over tsardom is thi’ rcvolit- 
thiiar\-th'mocralic rlirt/ilorship oj the prolel/nint intd the prns/Dilry" 
Lenin said. “. . . And such a victory will be precisely a dictatorship, 
i.c.y it must inevitably rely (ui military force, on the arming of the 
masses, on an uprising and not on institutions of one kind or an- 
other, established in a ‘lawful’ or ‘peaceful’ way. ft can he only a 
dictatorship, for the realization of the changes which are urgently .and 
ahsfdutely indisfiensahlc for the proletariat and the peasantry will 
call forth the desperate resistance of the landlords, of the big bour- 
geoisie, and of tsardom. Without a dictatorship it is impossihlc to 
break down that resistance and to repel the counter-revolutionary 
attempts. Hut of course it will be a democratic, not a Socialist dic- 
tatorship. ft will not he able (without .a scries of intermediarj' stages 
of revolutionary development) to affect the foundations of capitalism. 
At best it m;iy bring about a radical redistribution of landed property 
in i.avour of the peasantry, establish consistent and full democracy, 
including the formation of a republic, eradicate all the oppressive 
leaturcs of Asiatic bondage, not only hi village but also in factory 
life, lay the foundation for a thorough improvement in the jiosition 
of the workers and for a rise in their standard of living, and — last 
but not least — cany the revohitionar)' conflagration into Kuro)H'. 
Such a victory will by no means as y^ct iransforin our bourgeois 
revolution into a Socialht revolution; the democratic revolution will 
not dii'cctly overstep the bounds of bourgeois social and economic 
relationships; nevertheless, the significanee of such a victory for the 
future development of Russia and of the M'hole world will he im- 
mense. Nothing will raise the revolutionary energy of the w'orld 
proletariat so much, nothing will shorten the path le.-iding to its ooiii- 
plcte victory to such an e.xtenl, as this decisive victory of the revolu- 
tion that has now started in Russia.” (Lenin, St'h'cfal Works, Kng. 
ed., Vol. in, pp. 82-.3.) 

As to the attitude of the Social-Democrats towards the provisioiwl 
revolutionary government and as to whether it would be pennisiiible for 
them to take part in it, Leni’h fully upheld the resolution of the Third 
Party Congress on the subject, which reads r 
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“Subject to the relation of forces, and other factois which can- 
not be exactly determined beforehand, representatives ol our Part) 
may participate in the provisional revolutionary government for the 
purpose of relentless struggle against all counter-revolutionary at- 
tempts and of the defence of the independent interests of the working 
class; an indispensable condition for such participation is that tlie Paity 
shoulil exercise strict control over its representatives and that the 
independence of the Social-Democratic Parly, which is striving for 
a complete Socialist revolution and, consequently, is irreconcilably 
hostile to all bourgeois parties, should he strictly maintained ; 
whether the participation of Social-Democrats in the provisional rev- 
olutionary government prove possible or not, we must propagate 
among the broadest masses of the proletariat the necessity for perma- 
nent pressure to he brought to bear upon the provisional government 
by the armed proletariat, led by the Social-Democratic Party, for 
the purpose of defending, consoh'dating and extending the gains of 
the revolution.” {Ibid., pp. 46-7.) 

As to the Mensheviks’ objection that the provisional government 
would still be a bourgeois gfivernment, that the Social-Democrats could 
not be permitted to take part in such a government unless one wanted 
to commit the same mistake as the French Socialist Millcrand when he 
joined the French bourgeois government, Lenin parried this objection 
by pointing out that the Mensheviks were here mixing up two differrnt 
things and were betraying their inability to treat the question as Marxists 
should, In France it was a question of Socialists taking part in a reac- 
tionary bourgeois government 'at a time when there was no revolutionary 
situation in the country, which made it incumbent upon the Socialists 
not to join such a government; in Russia, on the other hand, it was a 
question of Socialists taking part in a revolutionary bourgeois government 
fighting for the victory of the revolution at a time when the revolution 
was in full swing, a circumstance which would make it permissible for, 
and, under favourable circumstances, incumbent upon the Social-Dem- 
ocrats to take part in such a government in order to strike at tlie counter- 
revolution not only “from below,” from without, but also “from above,” 
from witliiii the government. 

3) While advocating the victoiy of the bourgeois revolution and 
the achievement of a democratic republic, Lenin had not the least inten- 
tion of coming to a halt in the democratic stage and confining the scope 
of the revolutionary movement to the accomplishment of bourgeois-dem- 
ocratic tasks. On the contrari', Lenin maintained that following upon 
the accomplishment of the democratic tasks, the proletariat and the other 
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exploited masses wmilil have to begin a struggle, tliis time for the Sooitdist 
revolution. Lenin knew this and regarded it as the duty of Social-Dem- 
ocrats to do evervthing to make the boLirgcois-dcniocrnlic revolution 
/'mt htt(j the Socjalist revolution. Lenin held that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry was iieec.ssary not in order to end the rev- 
olution at the point of consummation of its victory over tsardom, hut 
in order to prolong the state of revolution as much as possible, to destroy 
the last remnants of counter-revolution, to make the flame of revf)lution 
spread to Kurope, and, having in the meantime given the proletariat 
the opportunity of cduciiting itself politically and organizing itself into 
a great army, to begin the direct transition to the Socialist revolution. 

Dealing with the scope of the bourgeois revolution, and with the 
character the Marxist party shoidd lend it, Lenin wrote: 

“'The proletariat must carry to completion the democratic rev- 
olution, by allj'ing to it.sclf the mass of the peasantry in order to crush 
by force the resistance of the autocracy and to paralyse the instability 
of the hourgeoisie. 'J'hc proletariat must accomplish the Socialist rev- 
olution, by allying to itself the mass of the semi-proletarian elements 
of the jiopulation in order to crush by force the resi.stanee of the 
h(Jurgeoisic and to paralyse the instability of the peasantry and the 
petty hourgeoisie. .Such arc the tasks of the proletariat, which the 
new LXTrr-i.sts f that is, Mensheviks — Ed. \ always prc.sent so narrowly 
in their arguments and resolutions about the scope of the revolution.” 
(Ihid., pp. 110-11.) 

And further: 

“At the hc.ad of the whole of the people, and particularly of the 
peasantry — fur complete freedom, for .a consistent democratic revolu- 
tion, for a republic! At the head of all the toilers and the exploited — 
for Socialism! Such must in practice be the policy of the revolutionary 
proletariat, such is the class slogan which must permeate and deter- 
mine the Solution of every tactical problem,- of every practical step 
of the workers’ party during the revolution.” (find., p. 124.) 

In order to leave nothing unclear, two months after the appearance 
of the Two Tarfics Lenin wrote an article entitled "Attitude of Social- 
Democrats to the Peasant hlovcmcnt,” in which he explained: 

“From the democratic revolutkm we shall at once, and just in 
accordance with the measure of our strength, the strength of the 
class-conscious and organized proletariat, begin to pass to the Socialist 
revolution. We stand for uninterrupted revolution. We shall not st(ip 
halfway.” {find., p. 145.) 
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Tin’s was a new line in the i|ucsti(in of the relation lictwecn the 
bourgeois levolution and the Socialist i evolution, a new theory of a re- 
grouping of foices around the proletaiiat, tovvatds the end of the bourgeois 
1 evolution, lor a direct transition to the Socialist revolution — the theory 
of tlic hourgLois-dcinoeratic letolution ppsyf/fi into the Socialist revolu- 
tion. 

In working out tin's new line, Lenin based himself firstly, on the 
well-known thesis of uninterrupted levolution ailvanced hlarv at the 
end of the forties of the last centur)'’ in the ..Vddiess to the Communist 
League, anti, secondlj, on the well-known idea of the necessity of com- 
bining the peasant revolutionary mtivemcnt with the proletarian revolu- 
tion which ]\Inr.v expressed in a letter to Engels in 1856, saying that: 
“the whole thing in Grrmanj- will depend on tJie possibility of backing 
the proletarian revolution b)' some second edition of the Peasants’ War.” 
However, these brilliant ideas of Maix were not developed subsequently 
in the works of Marx and Engels, while the theoreticians of the Second 
International did their utmost to bury them and consign them to oblivion. 
To Lenin fell the task of bringing these forgotten ideas of Marx to light 
and restoring them to their full rights. Bui in restoring flicse Marxian 
ideas, Lenin did not — and could not — confine himself to merely icpcat- 
ing them, but developed them further and moulded them into a har- 
monious theory of Socialist rcv’olution by introducing a new factor, an 
hidupcnsahlc factor of the Socialist I’CYolution, namelv, an allm/ce of 
the proletariat with the seini-proletarfan elements of town and country 
as a conditlou for the victort of the proletarian revolution. 

This line confuted the tactical position of I lie ^Vest-European Social- 
Democratic paities who took it for granted that after the bourgeois rev- 
olution the peasant masses, including the poor peasants, would neces- 
sarily desert the revolution, as a result of which the bourgeois revolution 
would be followed by a prolonged iiilerval, a lung “lull” lasting fifty 
or a hundred years, if not longer, dtiring which the predetariat would be 
“peacefully” exploited and the bourgeoisie would “lawfully” enrich itself 
until the time came round for a new revolution, a Socialist revolution. 

This was a new theory wliich lield that the Sortolisf revolution would 
be accomplished not by the proletariat in isolation as against the zvlwle 
bourgeoisie, but by the proktari.al as the leading class which would have 
as ttlUfs the semi-proletarian elements of the population, the “toiling and 
exploited millions.” 

According to this theory tlic hegemony of the proletariat in the bour- 
geois revolution, the proletariat In'ingiti idl'inriff with the ]ieas.intry, would 



»mw into the hegemony of the proletariat in the Socialist revolution, 
tlie proletariat now hfhig in alliance with the other labouring riiul e^.- 
ploiteil masses, while the democratic dictatorship of the prolclarint and 
the pcasantr}' would prepare the ground for the Socialist dictatorship of 
the pndetaviat. 

ft refuted the theory current among the West-Euro[)cazi Social- 
Democrats who denied the revolutionary potentialities of the suni-pro- 
letarian masses of town and country and took for granted that “ajvirt 
from the boui-gcoisie and the proletariat we perceive no social foi'ccs in our 
countrj' in which oppositional or revolutioiiary comhinatiojis might find 
support” (these were Plekhanov’s words, typical of the West-Kurojiean 
Social-Democrats ) . 

The Wcst-Eurojican Social- Democrats held that in the Socialist rev- 
olution the proletariat would stand alonr^ against the wtinlr bourgeoisie, 
‘Without allies, against all the non-proletarian classes and strtita- 'I'hey 
would not take account of the fact that capital exploits not only the 
proletarians hut also the semi-proletarian millions of tt)wn and count) y, 
who ai'C crushed by capitalism and who may become allies of the pi'ole- 
tariat in the struggle for the emancipation of society from the capitalist 
j'oke. The West- European Social-Democi’ats thei-efore held that condi- 
tions were not yet ripe for a Socialist revolution in Europe, that the con- 
ditions could be considei'cd ripe only when the proletariat hccanie the 
majority of the nation, the tnajority of society, as a re.sull of the further 
economic developiucnt of society. 

This spurious, anti-proletarian standpoint of the Wesl-Enro[)ean So- 
cial-Democrats was completely upset I)y Lenin’s theory of the Socialist 
revolution. 

Lenin’s theoiy did not yet contain any direct conclusion regiirding 
the possibility of a victory of Socialism in one ctiunti'j', taken singly. Hut 
it (lid contain all, or nearly .all, the fundamental elcmoits neccssarj- for 
the di'awing of such a conclusion sootier or later. 

As we know, Lenin arrived at this conclusion ten 3'ears latei', in 

1915. 

Such are the fundamental tactical principles e.'tpouiided by iamin in 
his historic book, Two Tactics of Social-Democracy in the Demacraiic 
Revolution. 

The historic significance of this book consists tdtovc all in the fact 
that in it Lenin ideologically shattered the petty-bourgeois tactical line 
of the Mensheviks, armed the working class of Russia for the further 
development of the bourgeois-democratic revolution, for a new onslaught 
on tsardom, and put before the Russian Social-Democrats a clear perspec- 
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tive of the necessity of the hduri'eois revolution pussiiia into the Socialist 
u‘ volution. 

But this does not e.'chaust the significance of Lenin’s book. Its iu- 
vriluahle significance consists in that it enriched Marxism with a new 
tlieoiy of revolution and laid the foundation for the I'evolutionary tactics 
of the Bolshevik Party with the help of which in 1917 the proletariat 
of our country acliicved the victory over capitalism. 


4-. Further Rise of the Revolution. All-Russian Political 

Strike of October 1905. Retreat of Ts-irdom. The Tsar’s 

Manifes'1'0. Rise of the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies 

Bj'’ the autumn of 1905 the revolutionary movement had swept the 
whole country and gained tremendous momentum. 

On September 19 a printers’ strike broke out in Moscow. It spread 
to St. Petersburg and a number of other cities. In Moscow itself tlie 
printers’ strike was supported by the workers in other industries and 
developed into a general political strike. 

In the beginning of October a .strike started on the IVIoscow-Kazan 
Railway. Witltin two daj's it was joined by all the railwaymen of the 
Micscow railway junction and soon all the railwaj-s of the country were 
ill the grip of tlie strike, 'J'he postal and telegraph services came to a 
standstill. In various cities of Russia the workers gathered at huge meet- 
ings and decided to down tools. 'I'he strike spread to factory after factory, 
mill after mill, city after city, and region after region. The workers were 
joined by the minor employees, students and intellectuals — lawyers, 
engineers and doctors. 

'riic October political strike became an all-Riissian strike which em- 
braced nearly the whole country, including the most remote districts, 
and nearly all the workers, including the most backward strata. About 
one million industrial workers alone took part in the general political 
strike, not counting the large number of railwaymen, postal and telegraph 
emploj'ees and others. The whole life of the country came to a stand- 
still. I'lie government was paralysed. 

The working class headed the struggle of the masses against the 
autocracy. 

'I'lie Bolshevik slogan of a mass political strike had borne fruit. 

I'lic October general strike revealed the power and might of the 
proletarian movement and compelled the mortally frightened tsar to issue 
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lih i\l.inik-,lo of ()a.jl).-i I/, 'I'Ids M.iiiiksio pi onii-,cil the people 

“tlie unshiiLihU louiul.iiion, ol uvil liheily; le.il iiivioLihilily oL peiboii, 
diul lieedom ol toiiM u iki j sj'ecelt, .e-ieinhl^ and .issoli.Uioji. It |)n)iniseil 
to coiivtne ,i iLiti-iLitivi Duma and lo L\kiul the liamhise to .ill i lasbcs 
til the pojnil.ition. 

'I'hiis, lhili”in\ eUliln i.itiVe Duma was swept .iw.iy In the tide of 
n volution. 'Die Jhdshemk t.ietusot licneotting tlie Jliihttiii |}iim.'i proved 
to h.iee been i ledu. 

Ncveitheliss, tlu Maniksto ol Oe'tobei 17 w.is a li.md on the i)eo- 
ple, a trick ol llte tsai lo L>.nn some ‘.oit of lesplte in wliieli to lull the 
cicdulous .'ind to win time to i.illy his loices and then to stiike at the 
icvidution. Ill wolds thet-'.nisl yoveiiiineiit piomi'.ed libeity, hut actu- 
ally it gianted nothing biih‘it.mli,il. So l.ii, pioniises weie all that the 
workcis and pe.isank had reteived lioni the goveinmeiit. Instead ol the 
btoad politie.il amnesty vvhuli vv.tb evpeeted, on October 21 amnesty 
was granted to ojily a small see'tioii id political prisoneis. At the .same 
time, with the object of dividing the foiees of the peojde, the government 
engineered a jiumher ol hanguinarv Jewish pogroms, in which many 
thousands of peojile perished; and in older to crush the revolution it 
created police-controlled giingstcr organi/.ati<ms known as the League 
of the Russian I’eople and the League of Michael the Arehangel. 'I’liese 
orgamVations, in wliieh .a prominent part was placed by reactionary land- 
lord.s, merchants, priests, and scnii-criniinal elements of the vagabond 
type, were ehristeneil by the peo[)le “Rlack-Hundieds.” 'I’lie Bl.ick- 
Ilumlreds, with the support of the police, openly manhandletl and mur- 
dered politically advamed workers, revolutionary intellectuals and stu- 
dents, burned dowji meeting places and fired upon assemblies of e'itiV.ens. 
These so far were the only lesults of the- tsar’s Manifesto. 

'I'hcre was a popular song at the- tiiiie- which ran: 

“I'he t.sar ciuight fright, issued a Manifest: 

Liberty for the dead, for the living — anest.” 

The Bolsheviks explained to the- masses that tlie- Manifesto of Oetoher 
17 was a trap. 'I'licy branded the conduct of the government after the 
promulgation of the Manifesto as provocative. The Bolsheviks ealled the 
workers to arms, to pre-jiare for armed uprising. 

T'lte workers set about forming fighting squads with greater energy 
than ever. It became clear to them that the first victory of Octcihe-r 17, 
wrested by the general political strike, demanded of them further t‘frort.s, 
the continuation of the struggle for the ovc-rtlirow of tsardom. 

Lenin regarded the Manifesto of October 17 as an expression of 
a certain temporary equilibrium of forces: the proletariat and the pcas- 
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:iiitry, having wrung the ftJiuiilcsto fimii the Un, ruivv’ ^till not strong 
enough to overthrow tsarcloni, whereas tsardom ivii> no longer able to 
rule by the cjltl methods alt'ne .iiul had been compelled to give a paper 
fronihc of “civil liberties” and .i “legislative” Duma. 

In those stormy days of the October political strike, in the fire of 
the struggle against tsardom, the revolutionarj creative initiative of the 
working-class masses forged a new and powcrinl weapon — the Soviets 
of Workers’ Deputies. 

'I'll e ’Soviets of A\'orkers’ Deputie.s — which were asscmhlics of dele- 
gates from all mills and factoiies — represented a type of mass political 
organization of the working class which the world had tiever seen be- 
fore. 'I'he Soviets that first arose in 1905 were the prototype of the 
Soviet power which the proletariat, led by the Lolshevik Part)’, set up in 
1917. The Soviets were a new revolutionary form of the creative initi- 
ative of the people. They were set up exclusively by the revolutionary 
sections of the papulation, in defiance of all laws and prescripts of tsar- 
dom. 'Phey were a manifestation of the independent action of the people 
who were rising to fight tsardom. , 

The Bolsheviks regarded the Soviets as the embryo of revolutionary 
power. They maintained that the strength and significance of the Soviets 
would depend solely on the strength and success of the uprising. 

The Mensheviks regarded the Soviets neither as embryonic organs 
of revolutionary power nor as organs of uprising. They looked upon the 
Soviets as organs of local self-government, in the nature of democratized 
municipal government bodies. 

In St. Petersburg, elections to the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies took 
place in all the mills and factories on October 13 (26, new style) 1905- 
The first meeting of the Soviet was held that night. M(jscow followed 
St. Petersburg in forming a Soviet of Workers’ Deputies. 

The St. Petersburg Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, being the Soviet 
of the most ' important industrial and revolutinnar)’ centre of Russia, the 
capital of the tsarist empire, ought to have played a decisive role in the 
Revolution of 1905. Plowever, it did not perform its task, owing to 
its bad, Menshevik leadership. As we know, Lenin had not yet arrived 
in St. Petersburg; he was still abroad. The Mensheviks took advantage 
of Lenin’s absence to make their way into the St. Petersburg Soviet and 
to seize hold of its leadership. It was not surprising under such circum- 
.stances that the Mensheviks Khrustalev, Trotsky, Parvus and others man- 
aged to turn the St. Petersburg Soviet against the policy of an uprising. 
Instead of bringing the soldiers into close cojitact with the Soviet and 
linking them up with the common struggle, they demanded that the sol- 
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(iiii-. I>t uir'xh.iuii lii'in Si. Pcrti^buni. 'l‘lu- Sovift, inhtciul ni .lunmg 
till- orkt'i ■> .'iikI pii-()<ujiig tliLin for an iiprisin^a, jiifir markod lime iinil 
w.is .ig pjcp.ijaiioiis hir an uprising. 

.iltiiiii-tliLi dilJ'Luvnt was the lolc playnl in the revolution liy tlie 
AJoscou SoMU ol AVorkeib’ Deputies, From the very first tlie Moscow 
Soviet [iiirsiieil a thorouglilr revolutionarj policj'. T'lie leailcrship of the 
jMoslovv Soviet was in the hamls of the Jhilshcviks. f Jianks to tlieni, 
side In side with the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, there arose in Moscow 
a Soviet of Soldiers’ Jfepulies. 'J'he Moscow Soviet became an organ of 
armed uprising. 

In the period Oetohe-r to December 1905, Soviets ol ^\'orkel^’ 
Deputies were set up in a number of large towns and in nearl) all the 
working-class centres. Attempts were made to organi'/e Soviets of Sol- 
diers’ and Sailor.s’ Deputies and to unite them with the Soviets ol Workers’ 
Deputie.s. In some localities Soviets of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies 
were formed. 

The influence of tlie Soviets was tremendous. In spile of the fact 
that thej often arose spontaneously, lacked definite structure and were 
loosely organived, they acted as a governmental jvower. Without legal 
authoritj'', they introduced freedom of the press and an 8-hour working 
day. 'I'he)' called upon the people not to pay taxes to tlie tsarist govern- 
ment. In some cases they confiscated government funds and used tliem 
foi the needs of the revolution. 


5. December Armed Uprising. Defeat of rtiE Uprising. 

Retreat of the REVOEtmoN. First State Duma. I'ourtii 

(Unitv) P.artv Congress 

During October and November 1905 the revolutionary struggle of 
the masses went on developing with intense vigour. Workers’ strikes 
continued. 

The struggle of the peasants against the landlords assumed wide 
dimensions in the autumn of 1905. The peasant movement embraced 
over onc-tliird of the uyezds of the country. The provinces of Saratov, 
Tambov, Chernigov, Tiflis, Kutais and .several others were the scenes 
of veritable peasant revolts. Yet the onslaught of the peasant masses 
was still inadequate. The peasant movement lacked organization and 
leadership. 

Unrest increased also among the soldiers in a number of citics—Tiflis, 
Vladivostok, Tashkent, Samarkand, Kursk, Sukhum, Warsaw, Kiev and 
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Riga. Revolts broke out in Kronstadt and among tlie .sailors of the Black 
Sea Fleet in Sevastopol (November 1905). But the revolts were isolated, 
and the tsarist government was able to suppress them. 

Revolts in units of the army and navy were frecjuently provoked by 
the brutal conduct ol the officers, by bad food (“bean riots”), and 
similar causes. 'I'hc hulk of the sailors and soldiers in revolt did not 
3 ct clearly realize the necessity for tile overthrow of the tsarist govern- 
ment, for the energetic prosecution of the armed struggle, fl'hey were 
.--till too peaceful and complacent; tliey frequently made the mistake 
of releasing officers who had been arrested at the outbreak ol the revolt, 
and would allow themselves to be placated by the promises and coaxing 
of their superiors. 

The revolutionary movement had approached the verge of armed 
insurrection. The Bolsheviks called upon the masses to rise in arms against 
tlie tsar and the landlords, and explained to them that this was inevitable. 
'I'he Bolsheviks worked indefatigably in preparing for armed uprising. 
Revolutionary work was carried on among the soldiers and sailors, and 
military organizations of the Party were set up in the armed forces. 
Workers’ fighting squads were formed in a number of cities, and their 
members taught the use of arms. The purchase of arms from abroad 
and the smuggling of them into Russia was organized, prominent mem- 
bers of the Party taking part in arranging for their transportation. 

In November 1905 Lenin returned to Russia. He took a direct 
part in the preparations for armed uprising, while keeping out of the 
way of the tsar’s gendarmes and .spies. His articles in the Bolshevik news- 
paper, Novaya 'Zhizn (Neiu Life), served to guide the Party in its day- 
to-day work. 

At this period Comrade Stalin was carrying on tremendous revolu- 
tionary work in Transcaucasia. He exposed and lashed the Mensheviks 
as foes of the revolution and of the armed uprising. He resolutely prepared 
the workers for the decisive battle again.st the autocracy. Speaking at a 
meeting of workers in Tiflis on the day the tsar’s Manifesto w.-is an- 
nounced, Comrade Stalin said: 

“What do we need in order to really win? We need three 

things: first — arms, second — arms, third — arms and arms again!” 

In December 1905 a Bolshevik Conference was held in Taramerfors, 
Finland. Although the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks formally belonged to 
one Social-Democratic Party, they actually constituted two different parties, 
each with its own leading centre. At this conference Lenin and Stalin 
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met tor the lirbt lime. Until then thc)f li:id inaiatuiiicd contact by cor- 
rci-pondence and through comradeb. 

Of the decisions of tlie 'rainnierlors Conference, the following two 
should be noted: one on the restoration of the unity of the Party, which 
had virtually been split into two parties, and the other on the boycott 
of the f'ir.st Duma, known as the Witte Duma. 

As by tliat time the armed uprising had already begun in Moscow, 
the conference, on Lenin's advice, hastily completed its work and dis- 
persed to enable the delegates to participate personally in the uprising. 

But the tsarist government was not dozing either. It too was pre- 
paring for a decisive struggle. Having concluded peace with Japan, and 
thus lessened the difficulties of its position, the tsarist government assumed 
the offensive against the workers and peasants. It declared martial law 
in a number of provinces where peasant revolts were rife, issued the 
brutal commands “take no prisoners” and “spare no bullets,” and gave 
orders for the arrest of the leaders of the revolutionary movement and 
the dispersal of the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies. 

In reply to this, the Moscow Bolsheviks and the Moscow Soviet 
of Workers’ Deputies which they led and which was connected with 
the broad masses of the workers, decided to make immediate prepara- 
tions for armed uprising. On December 5 (18) the Moscow Bolshevik 
Committee resolved to call upon the Soviet to declare a general political 
strike with the object of turning it into an uprising in the course of the 
struggle. This decision was supported at mass meetings of the workers. 
The Moscow Soviet responded to tlie will of the working class and 
unanimously resolved to start a general political strike. 

When the Moscow proletariat began the revolt, it had a fighting 
organization of about one thousand combatants, more than half of whom 
were Bolsheviks. In addition there were fighting squads in several of the 
Moscow factories. In all, the insurrectionaries had a force of about two 
thousand combatants. The workers expected to neutralize the garrison 
and to win over a part of it to their side. 

The political strike started in Moscow on December 7 (20). How- 
ever, efforts to spread it to the whole country failed; it met with in- 
adequate support m St. Petersburg, and this reduced the chances of suc- 
cess of the uprising from the very outset. The Nikolayevskaya (now the 
October) Railway remained in the hands of the tsarist government. 

, on this line was not suspended, which enabled the government 

j to 'transfer regiments of the Guard from St. Petersburg to Moscow for 
the suppression of the uprising. 



In Moscow itself tJie garrison vacillated. U'he workers had begun 
the uprising partly in expectation of receiving support from the garrison. 
Bi»t the revolutionaries had delayed too long, and the government man- 
aged to cope with the unrest in the garrison. 

The first barricades appeared in Moscow on December 9 (22). Soon 
the streets of the city were covered with barricades. The tsarist govern- 
ment brought artillery into action. It concentrated a force many times 
exceeding the strengtli of the insurrectionarics. For nine days on end 
several thousand armed workers waged a heroic fight. It was only by 
bringing regiments from St. Petersburg, Tver and the Western Ter- 
ritory that the tsarist government was able to crush the uprising. On the 
very eve of the fighting the leadersJup of the uprising was partly arrested 
and partly isolated. 'I'he members of the Moscow Bolshevik Committee 
were arrested. The armed action took the form of disconnected uprisings 
of separate districts. Deprived of a directing centre, and lacking a com- 
mon plan of operations for the whole city, the districts mainly confined 
themselves to defensive action. This was the chief source of weakness 
of the Moscow uprising and one of the causes of its defeat, as Lenin 
later pointed out, 

The uprising assumed a particularly stubborn and bitter character 
in the Krasnaya Presnya district of Moscow. This was the main strong- 
hold and centre of the uprising. Here the best of the fighting squads, led 
by Bolsheviks, were concentrated. But Krasnaya Presnya was suppressed 
by fire and sword; it was drenched in blood and ablaze with the fires 
caused by artillery. The Moscow uprising was crushed. 

The uprising was not confined to Moscow. Revolutionary uprisings 
broke out in a number of other cities and districts. There were armed 
uprisings in Krasnoyarsk, Motovilifcha (Perm), Novorossiisk, Sormovo, 
Sevastopol and Kronstadt. 

The oppressed nationalities of Russia also rose in armed struggle. 
Nearly the whole of Georgia was up in arms, A big uprising took place 
in the Ukraine, in the cities of Gorlovka, Alexandrovsk and Lugansk 
(now Voroshilovgrad) in the Donetz Basin. A stubborn struggle was 
waged in Latvia. In Finland the workers formed their Red Guard and 
rose in revolt. 

But all these uprisings, fike the uprising in Moscow, were crushed 
with inhuman ferocity by the autocracy. 

The appraisals of the December armed uprising given by the Men- 
sheviks and the Bolsheviks differed, 

“They should not have taken to arms,” was the rebuke the Menshei* 
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vik PJuklumov lUiiiy .it tlic i'artj aftci the uprising. I'lie Mensheviks 
argued tlial .in upn.Miig was unneccssiiy and iieriiicious, that it could be 
dispensed w ith in the revolution, that success could he achieved not by 
armed uprising, but by peaceful methods of struggle. 

'J’he llolsheviks branded this stand as trcacher) . 'I'hey ni.aintained 
that the experience of the Moscow armed uprising had but confirmed 
that the working cl.ass could wage a succtsslul armed struggle. In reply to 
PJekhanov’s rebuke — “they should not have taken to arms” — Lenin said: 

“On the contrary, we shoidd have taken to arms ntore resolutel}-, 
energetically and aggressively; we should have explained to the masses 
that it w.as impossible to confine ourselves to a peaceful strike and 
/that a fearless and relentless armed fight was indispensahle.” (Lenin, 
Srlfcitvl IVofhj Eng. eel., Vol. TIT, p. 348.) 

The uprising of December 1905 was the climax of the revolution. 
The tsarist autocracy defeated the uprising. 'ITiereaftcr the revolution 
took a turn and began to recede. The tide of revolution gradually 
subsided. 

'I'he tsarist government hastened to take advantage of this defeat 
to deal the final blow to tlie revolution. The tsar’s htingmen and jailers 
began their bloody work. Punitive expt'ditions ragctl in I'oland, Lalviti, 
Esthonia, Transcaucasia and Siberia. 

But the revolution was not yet cruslied. 'ITic workers and revolu- 
tionary peasants retreated slowly, putting up a fight. New sections of 
the workers were drawn into the stniggle. Over a million workers took 
part in strikes in 1906; 740,000 in 1907. The peasant movement em- 
braced about one-half of the uyezds of tsarist Russia in the first half 
of 1906, and one-fifth in the second half of the year. Unrest continued 
in the army and navy. ; 

The tsarist government, in combating the revolution, did not con- 
fine itself to repressive measures. Having achieved its first succc.sscs by 
repressive measures, it decided to deal a fresh blow at the revolution by 
convening a new Duma, a “legislative” Duma. It hoped in this way to 
sever the peasants from the revolution and thus put an end to it, In 
December 1905 the tsarist government promulgated a law providing 
for the convocation of a new, a “legislative” Duma as distinct from the 
old, “deliberative” Bulygin Duma, which had been swept away as the 
result of the Bolshevik boycott. The tsarist election law was of course 
anti-democratic. Elections were not universal. Over half the population 
— for example, women and over two million workers — ^werc deprived 
of tlie right of vote altogether. Elections were not equal. The electorate 
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was divided into four curias, as they were called: the agrarian (land- 
lords), the urban (bourgeoisie), the peasant and the worker curias. Elec- 
tion was not direct, but by several stages. 'J’here was actually no secret 
ballot. The election law ensured the overwhelming preponderance in 
the Duma of a handful of landlords and capitalists over the millions of 
workers and peasants. 

The tsar intended to make use of the Duma to divert the masses 
from the i-evolution. In those days a large proportion of the peasmits 
believed that they could obtain land through the Duma. The Constitu- 
tional-Democrats, Mensheviks and Socialist- Revolutionaries deceived 
workers and peasants by stating that the system the people needed could 
be obtained without uprising, without revolution. It was to fight this fraud 
on the people that the Bolsheviks announced and pursued the tactics of 
boycotting the First State Duma. This was in accordance with the deci- 
sion passed by the Tammerfors Conference. 

In their fight against tsardom, the workers demanded the unity of 
the forces of the Party, the unification of the party of the proletariat. 
Armed with the decision of the Tammerfore Conference on unity, the 
Bolsheviks supported this demand of the workers and proposed to the 
Mensheviks that a unity congress of the P»ty be called. Under the 
pressure of the workers, the Mensheviks had to consent to unification, 

Lenin was in favour of unification, but only of such unification as 
would not cover up the diflierenccs that existed over the problems of the 
revolution. Considerable damage was done to the Party by the concili- 
ators (Bogdanov, Kvassin and others), who tried to prove that no serious 
differences existed between the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks. Lenin 
fought the conciliators, insisting that the Bolsheviks should come to the 
congress with their own platform, so that the workers might clearlv .see 
what the position of the Bolslieviks was and on what basis unification was 
being effected. The Bolsheviks drew up such a platform and submitted 
it to the Party members for discussion. 

The Fourth Congress of the R.S.D.L.P., known as the Unity Con- 
gress, met in Stockliolra (Sweden) in April 1906. It was attended by 
111 delegates with right of vote, representing 57 local organizations of 
the Party. In addition, there were representatives from the national 
Social-Democratic parties; 3 from the Bund, 3 from the Polish Social- 
Democratic Party, and 3 from the Lettish Social-Democratic organiza- 
tion. 

Owing to the smash-up of the Bolshevik organizations during and 
after the December uprising, not all of them were able to send delegates. 
Moreover, during the "dayci of liberty” of 1905, the Mensheviks had 
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admitted into ilieii i.mks> ti large iiuiiiher ol petty-lmuigcois intellcctiuils 
who had jiuthiiig wJiatevei m amunoii witli revolutiuiKiiy JVJnrxiiin. 
It will suffice to say that the Tillis Mciislicviks (and iheic were very 
few industrial woikers in liflisj sent as man^ ilelegates to tlie congicss 
as the largLSt of the proletarian organiz.iiions, tiie St. I’etershuig organ- 
ization. The result was that at tire Stockliolni Congress tlie Mcn.shcviks 
had a majority, although, it is true, an insignificant one. 

This composition ol the congress determineil the Menshevik cliaracter 
of the decisions on a number of questions. 

Only jonnid unity was ctFccted at this congress. In reality, the IJol- 
sheviks and the Mensheviks retained their own views and tlieir own 
independent organizations. 

The chief questions discussed at the Fourth Congress were the agra- 
rian question, the current situation and the class tasks of the proletariat, 
policy towards the Slate Duma, and organizational questions. 

Although the Mensheviks constituted the majority at this congress 
they were obliged to agree to Lenin’s formulation of the first paragraph 
of the Party Rules dealing with Party membership, in order not to att- 
tagonize the workers. 

On the agrarian question, Lenin advocated the naiiomlhation of 
the land. He held that the nationalization of the land would be possilde 
only with the victory of the revolution, after tsardom had been over- 
thrown. Under such circumstances the nationalization of the land would 
make it easier for the proletariat, in alliance with the poor peasants, to 
pass to the Socialist revolution. Nationalization of the land meant the 
confiscation of all the landed estates without compensation and turning 
them over to the peasantry. The Bolshevik agrarian program called upon 
the peasants to rise in revolution against the tsar and the landlords. 

The Mensheviks took up a different position. I’liey .advocated a 
program of municipalization. According to this progivam, the landed 
estates were not to be placed at the disposal of the village communities, 
nor even given to the village communities for use, but were to be placed 
at the disposal of the municipalities (that is, the local organs of self-gov- 
ernment, or Zemstvos), and each peasant was to rent as much of this 
land as he could afford. 

The Menshevik program of municipalization was one of compro- 
mise, and therefore prejudicial to the revolution. It could not mobilize 
the peasants for a revolutionary struggle and was not designed to .achieve 
the complete abolition of landlord property rights in land. The Menshe- 
vik program was designed to stop the revolution halfway. The Men- 
sheviks did not want to rouse the peasants for rfevolution. 



The Menshevik program received the majority of the votes at the 
congress. 

'rhe Mensheviks particularly betrayed their anti-proletarian, oppoi- 
tunist nature during the discubsion of the resolution on the current situ- 
ation and on the State Duma. The Menshevik Martynov frankly spoke 
in opposition to the hegemony of the proletariat in the revolution. Com- 
rade Stalin, replying to the Mensheviks, put the matter very bluntly: 

“Either the hegemony of the proletariat, or the hegemony of the 

democratic bourgeoisie — that is how the question stands in the Party, 

that is where we differ.” 

As to the State Duma, the Mensheviks extolled it in their resolution 
as the best means of solving the problems of tlie revolution and of liber- 
ating the people from tsardom. The Bolsheviks, on the contrary, regarded 
the Duma as an impotent appendage of tsardom, as a screen for the 
evils of tsardom, which the latter would discard as soon as it proved 
inconvenient. 

The Central Committee elected at the Fourth Congress consisted 
of three Bolsheviks and six Mensheviks. The editorial board of the central 
press organ was formed entirely of Mensheviks. 

It was clear that tlie internal Party struggle would continue. 

After the Fourth Congress the conflict between the Bolsheviks and 
the Mensheviks broke out with new vigour. In the local organizations, 
which were formally united, reports on the congress were often made 
by two speakers: one from the Bolsheviks and another from the Men- 
sheviks. The result of the discussion of the two lines was that in most 
cases the majority of the members of the organizations sided with the 
Bolsheviks. 

Events proved that the Bolslieviks were right. The Menshevik Cen- 
tral Committee elected at the Fourth Congress increasingly revealed its 
opportunism and its utter inability to lead the revolutionary struggle of the 
masses. In the summer and autumn of 1906 the revolutionary struggle 
of the masses took on new vigour. Sailors’ revolts broke out in Kron- 
stadt and Sveaborg; the peasants’ struggle against the landloids flared 
up. Yet the Menshevik Central Committee issued opportunist slogans 
which the masses did not follow. 



0. DibX'ERSION OF 'I HE FlRST Si ATE DUMA, CONVOCAllON OF Till' 

Second State Dhma. Fxe-i’h Partv Congress. Disfursion of 
THE Second S'i'ate Doma. Causes of the Defeat of the 1'JRfi 
Russian Revolution 


As the First State Duma did not prove docile enough, the tsarist gov- 
eimnent dispersed it in the summer of 1906. The goveriunent resorted 
to even more drastic repre.ssions against the people, extended tht i.ivaging 
activities of the punitive expeditions througliout tlie countr) , and an- 
nounced its decision of shortly calling a Second State Duin.i. 1 he tsaiist 
government was obviously growing more insolent. It no longei feartti 
the revolution, for it saw tliat the revolution was on the decline. 

The Bolsheviks had to decide whetlicr to participate in the Second 
Duma or to boycott it. By boycott, tlie Bolsheviks usually meant .in 
active boycott, and not the mere passive abstention from voting in the 
elections. The Bolsheviks regarded active boycott as a revolutionary 
means of warning the people against the attempts of the tsar to divert 
them from the path of revolution to tiie path of tsarist “constitution, 
as a means of frustrating these attempts and organizing a new onslaughi 
of the people on tsardom. 

The experience of the boycott of the Bulygin Duma had shown that 
a boycott was “the only correct tactics, as fully proved by events,” (Lenin, 
Selected Worisy Eng. cd., Vol. Ill, p. 393.) This boycott was success- 
ful because it not only warned the people against the danger of the path 
of tsarist constitutionalism but frustrated the very birth of the Duma. 
The boycott was successful because it was carried out dun'ng the rhitig, 
tide of the revolution and was suppoi'ted by this tide, and not when the 
revolution was receding. The summoning of the Duma could be frus- 
trated only during the high tide of the revolution. 

The boycott of die Witte Duma, i.e., the First Duma, look place 
after the December uprising had been defeated, when the tsar proved 
to be the victor, that is, at a time when there was reason to believe that 
the revolution had begun to recede. 

“But,” wrote Lenin, “it goes without saying that at that time 
there were as yet no grounds to regard this victoiy [of the tsai’ — Ed.\ 
as a decisive victorJ^ The uprising of December 1905 had its sequel 
in a series of disconnected and partial military uprisings and strikes 
in tlie summer of 1906. The call to boycott the Witte Duma was 
a call to concentrate these uprisings and make them general.” (Lenin, 
Collected Works, Russ, ed., Vol. XII, p. 20.) 
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TJic boycott of tlic Witte Duma was unable to fuistrate its convo- 
cation allhougli it considerably undermined its prestige and weakened 
the faith of a part of the population in it. The boycott was unable to 
Irustrate the convocation of the Duma because, as subsequently became 
clear, it took place at a time when the revolution was receding, when 
it was on the decline. For this reason the boycott of the First Duma in 
19(J6 was unsuccessful. In this connection Lenin wrote in his famous 
pamphlet, “Left-Wing’^ Comniunhin, An Infantile Disorder: 

“The Ilolshevik bo 3 n'ott of ‘parliament’ in 1905 eniiched the 
revolutionary proletariat with highly valuable political experience and 
showed that in combining legal with illegal, parliamentary with extra- 
parliamentary forms of struggle, it is sometimes useful and even 
essential to reject parliamentary forms. . . . The boycott of the ‘Duma’ 
by the Bolsheviks in 1906 was however a mistake, although a small 

and easily remediable one. What applies to individuals applies 

— with necessary modifications — ^to politics and parties. Not he is wise 
who makes no mistakes. There are no such men nor can there be. 
He is wise who makes not very serious mistakes and w'ho knows how 
to correct them e.asily and quickly.” (Lenin, CoUeefed Works, Russ, 
ed., Vol. XXV, pp. 182-83.) 

As to the Second State Duma, Lenin held that in view of the changed 
situation and the decline of the revolution, the Bolsheviks “must recon- 
sider the question of boycotting the State Duma.” f Lenin, Selected 
Works, Eng. ed., Vol. Ill, p. 392.) 

“History has shown,” Lenin wrote, “that when the Duma assem- 
bles opportunities arise for carrying on useful agitation both from 
within the Duma and, in connection with it, outside — that the tactics 
of joining forces with the revolutionary peasantiy against the Consti- 
tutional-Democrats can be applied in the Duma.” {Ibid., p. 396.) 

All this showed that one had to know not only how to advance 
resoluteljf, to advance in the front ranks, when the revolution was in 
the ascendant, but also how to retreat properly, to be the last to retreat, 
when the revolution was no longer in the ascendant, changing one’s 
tactics as the situation changed; to retreat not in disorder, but in an organ- 
ized way, calmly and without panic, utilizing every minute opportunity 
to withdraw the cadres from under enemy fire, to reform one’s ranks, to 
muster one’s forces and to prepare for a new offensive against the enemy. 
The Bolsheviks decided to take part in the elections to the Second 
Duma. 
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But tht Bolbhuk'iks did not go to the Uimia lor the purpose ol carry- 
mg on organic “legislative” work inside it in a bloc wall the Constitu- 
tional-Deniociats, as the Mensheviks did, but for the purpose of utilizing 
It as a platlonn in the interests of tlic revolution. 

The MeiisJievik Central Committee, on tlie contrary, urged that elec- 
tion agreements be formed with the Constitutional-Dcmociats, and that 
suppoit be given to the Constitutional-Democrats in the Duma, ftn in 
their eyes the Duma was a legislative body that was capable of bi idling 
the tsarist government. 

The majority of the Party organizations expressed themselves against 
the policy of the Menshevik Central Committee, 

The Bolsheviks demanded that a new Party congress be called. 

In May 1907 the Fifth Party Congress met in London. At the time 
of this congress the R.S.D.L.P. (together with the national Social- 
Democratic organizations) had a membership of nearly 150,000. In all, 
336 delegates attended the congress, of whom 105 were Bolslieviks and 
97 Mensheviks. The remaining delegates represented the national Social- 
Democratic organizations — the Polish and Lettish Social-Democrats and 
the Bund — which had been admitted into the R.S.D.L.P. at the previous 
congress. 

Trotsky tried to knock together a group of his own at the congress, 
a centrist, that is, semi-Menshevik, group, but could get no following. 

As the Bolsheviks had the support of the Poles and the Letts, they 
had a stable majority at the congress. 

One of the main questions at issue at the congress was that of policy 
towards the bourgeois parties. There had already been a struggle be- 
tween the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks on this question at the Second Con- 
gress. The Fifth Congress gave a Bolshevik estimate of all the tion- 
proletarian parties — Black-Hundreds, Octobrists (Union of October 
Seventeenth), Constitutional-Democrats and Socialist-Revolutionaries — 
and formulated the Bolshevik tactics to be pursued in I'egard to these 
parties. 

The congress approved the policy of the Bolsheviks and decided to 
wage a relentless struggle both agamst the Black-Hundred parties — the 
League of the Russian People, the monarchists, the Council of tlie United 
Nobility — and against the Octobrists, the Commercial and Industrial 
Party and the Party of Peaceful Renovation. All these parties were out- 
spokenly counter-revolutionary. 

As regards the liberal bourgeoisie, the Constitutional-Democratic 
Party, the congress recommended a policy of uncompromising exposure ; 
the false and hypocritical “democracy” of the Constitutional-Democratic 
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Party was to be exposed and the attempts of the liberal bourgeoisie to 
gain control of the peasant movement combated. 

As to the so-called Narodnik or Trudovik parties (the Popular So- 
cialists, the Trudovik Group and the Socialist-Revolutionaries), the con- 
gress recommended that their attempts to mask themselves as Socialists 
be exposed. At the same time the congress considered it permissible now 
and then to conclude agreements with these parties for a joint and simul- 
taneous attack on tsardom and the Constitutional-Democratic bourgeoisie, 
inasmuch as these parties were at tliat time democratic parties and ex- 
pressed the interests of the petty bourgeoisie of town and country. 

Even before this congress, the Mensheviks had proposed that a so- 
called “labour congress” be convened. The Mensheviks’ idea was to 
call a congress at which Social-Democrats, Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Anarchists should all be represented. This “labour” congress was to 
form something in the nature of a “non-partisan party,” or a “bi'oad” 
petty-bourgeois labour party without a program. Lenin exposed this as 
a pernicious attempt on the part of the Mensheviks to liquidate the Social- 
Democratic Labour Party and to dissolve the vanguard of the working 
class in the petty-bourgeois mass. The congress vigorously condemned 
the Menshevik call for a “labour congress.” 

Special attention was devoted at the congress to the subject of the 
trade unions. The Mensheviks advocated “neutrality” of the trade unions, 
in other words, they were opposed to the Party playing a leading role 
in them. The congress rejected the Mensheviks’ motion and adopted 
the resolution submitted by the Bolsheviks, This resolution stated that 
the Party must gain the ideological and political leadership in the trade 
unions. 

The Fifth Congress was a big victory for the Bolsheviks in .the 
working-class movement. But the Bolsheviks did not allow this to turn 
their heads; nor did they rest on their laurels. That was not what Lenin 
taught them. The Bolsheviks knew that more fighting with the Men- 
sheviks was still to come. 

In an article entitled “Notes of a Delegate” which appeared in 1907, 
Comrade Stalin assessed the results of the congress as follows: 

“The actual unification of the advanced workers of all Riiaia 
into a single all-Russian party under the banner of revolutionary 
Social-Democracy — ^that is the significance of the London Congress, 
that is its general character.” 

In this article Comrade Stalin cited data showing the comfosition of 
the congress. They show that the Bolshevik delegates were sent to the 
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coiigit.s chufi} 1)} tlie big industuiil ceiures (St. Petersburg, Mo-^cow, 
thi CJralb, Ivanovo-Vdzncseiisk, etc.), whereas tlie Mensheviks got theii 
mandates from districts where srnull production prevailed, wheie aitisaiis, 
semi-proletarians predominated, as well as from a number ol pureli 
rural areas. 

“Obviously,"’ saj’s Comrade Stalin, summing up tlie j-esults ol ilu 
congress, “the tactics oi the Bolsheviks are the tactics of the pioleta- 
rians in big industej', the tactics of those areas where the class 
contradictions are" cspecialljr clear luid the clas.s struggle esiiecially 
acute. Jjolshevisni is the tactics of the real proletarians. On tlu* othei 
hand, it is no less obvious that the tactics of the Mensheviks are pri- 
marily the tactics of the handicraft workers and the peasant seini- 
proletarians, the tactics iif those areas where the class contradictions 
are not quite clear and the class struggle is masked. Meiishevism is 
the tactics of the semi-bourgeois elements among the proletariat. So 
say the figures.” {^Verbatim Report oj the Fijth Congress i>j tlu 
R.S.D.L.P.J Russ, ed., 1935, pp. xi and xii.) 

U'’heti the tsar dispersed the First Duma he expected that the Seconil 
Duma would be more docile. But the Second Duma, loo, belied his 
expectations. The tsar thereupon decided to disperse it, too, and to 
convoke a Third Duma on a more restricted franchise, in the hope that 
this Duma would prove more amenable. 

Shortly after the Fifth Congress, the tsarist government effected 
what is known as the coup d'etat of June 3. On June 3, 1907, the tsar 
dispersed the Second State Duma. The sixty-five deputies of the Social- 
Democratic group in the Duma were arrested and exiled to Siberia. A 
new election law was promulgated. The rights of the workers and 
peasants were still further curtailed. The tsarist government continued 
its offensive. 

The tsar’s Minister Stolypin intensified the campaign of bloody re- 
prisals against the workers and peasants, 'I'housands of rcvolutionar) 
workers and peasants were shot by punitive expeditions, or bunged. In 
the tsarist dungeons revolutionaries were tortured mentally and physicall} . 
Particularly savage was the persecution of the working-class orgaiiizatioiis, 
especially the Bolsheviks. I'he tsar’s sleuths were searching for Jvcnin, 
who was living in hiding in Finland. They wanted to wreak their ven- 
geance on the leader of the revolution. In December 1907 Lenin man- 
aged at great risk to make his way abroad and again became an exile. 
The dark period of the Stolypin reaction set in. 

The first Russian revolution thus ended in defeat. 



The causeb that contributed to this defeat weie as follows: 

1) In the revolution, there was still no stable alliance of the workeis 
and peasants against tsardom. The peasants rose in struggle against the 
landlords and were willing to join in an alliance witli die workers against 
them. But they did not yet realize that the landlords could not be ovci- 
thrown unless the tsar were overthrown, they did not realize that the 
tsar was acting hand-in-hand with the landlords, and large numbers of 
the peasants still had faith in the tsar and placed their hopes in the tsarist 
State Duma. That is why a considerable section of the peasants weie 
disinclined to join in alliance with the workers for the overthrow of 
tsardom. The peasants had more faith in the compromising Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party than in the real revolutionaries — ^the Bolsheviks. 
As a result, the struggle of the peasants against the landlords was not 
sufficiently organized. Lenin said: 

“'riie peasants’ actions were too scattered, too unorganized and 
not sufficiently aggressive, and that was one of the fundamental 
causes of the defeat of the revolution,” (Lenin, Collected Works, 
Russ, ed,, Vol. XIX, p. 354.) 

2) The disinclination of a large section of the peasants to join tlie 
workers for the overthrow of tsardom also influenced the conduct of the 
army, which largely consisted of peasants’ sons clad in soldiers’ uniforms. 
Unrest and revolt broke out in certain units of the tsar’s array, but the 
majority of the soldiers still assisted the tsar in suppressing the strikes 
and uprisings of the workers. 

3) Neither was the action of the workers sufficiently concerted. 
The advanced .sections of the working class started a heroic revolutionary 
struggle in 1905. The more backward sections — ^tlic workers in the less 
industrialized provinces, those who lived in the villages — came into action 
more slowly. Their partidpation in the revolutionary struggle became 
particularly active in 1906, but by then the vanguard of the working 
class had already been considerably weakened. 

4) The working class was the foremost and principal force of the 
revolution; but the necessary unity and solidarity in the ranks of the 
party of the working class were lacking. The R.S.D.L.P. — ^the party 
of the working class — ^was split into two groups: the Bolsheviks and the 
Mensheviks. The Bolsheviks pursued a consistent revolutionary line and 
called upon the workers to overthrow tsardom. The Mensheviks, by 
their compromising tactics, hampered the revolution, confused the minds 
of large numbers of workers and split the working class. Therefore, the 
worker's did not always act concertedly in the revolution, and the vyork- 
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jjig cUsa, atill Jacking unity within iii, own rallies, lould not beamie the 
real leader ot the levolution. 

5) The tsaiiat autoci acy received help in emailing the Revolution of 
1905 from the Weat-Luropean impcnaliatb. 'I'he foreign capilalista 
feared for tlieii inveatmenta ui Russia and tor their huge profits. More- 
over, the} feared that if the Russian levolution were to succeed the 
woikcrs of other countries would use in revolution, too. 'f'hc VVest- 
Euiopean imperialists theiclore came to the assistance of the hangman- 
tsar. The French bankers granted a big loan to the tsar for the suppression 
of the revolution. The German kaiser kept a large arm}f in readiness 
to intervene in aid of the Russian tsar. 

6) The conclusion of peace with Japan in September 1905 was of 
considerable hel]) to the tsar. Defeat in the war and the menacing growth 
of the revolution had induced the tsar to hasten the signing of peace. 
The loss of the war weakened tsardom. The conclusion of peace strength- 
ened the position of the tsar. 


BRIEF SUMMARY 

The first Russian revolution constituted a whole historical stage in 
the development of our countiy. This historical stage consisted of two 
periods: tlie first period, when the tide of revolution rose from the gen- 
eral political strike in October to the armed uprising in December and 
took advantage of the weakness of the tsar, who had suffered defeat on 
the battlefields of Manchuria, to sweep away the Bulygin Duma and 
wrest concession after concession from the tsar; and the second period, 
when tsardom, having recovered after the conclusion of peace with Japim, 
took advantage of the liberal bourgeoisie’s fear of the revolution, took 
advantage of the vacillation of the peasants, cast them a sop in the form 
of the Witte Duma, and passed to the offensive against the working 
class, against the revolution. 

In the short period of only three yeai's of revolution (1905-07) 
the working class and the peasantry received a rich political education, 
such as they could not have received in thirty years of ordinary peaceful 
development. A few years of revolution made clear what could not be 
made clear in the course of decades of peaceful development. 

The revolution disclosed that tsardom was the sworn enemy of the 
people, that tsardom was like the proverbial hunchback whom only the 
grave could cure. 

The revolution showed that the liberal bourgeoisie was seeking an 
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alliance with the tsar, and not with the people, that it was a counter- 
revolutionary lorce, an agreement with which would be tantamount to 
a betrayal of the people. 

'I'he revolution showed that only die working class could be the leader 
of the bourgeois-democratic revolution, that it alone could force aside the 
liberal Constitutional-Democratic bourgeoisie, destroy its influence over 
the peasantry, rout the landlords, carry the revolution to its conclusion 
and clear the way for Socialism. 

Lastly, the revolution showed that the labouring peasantry, despite 
its vacillations, was the only important force capable of forming an alliance 
with the working class. 

Two lines were contending within the R.S.D.L.P. during the rev- 
olution, the line of the Uolsheviks and the line of the Mensheviks. The 
Bolsheviks took as their course the extension of the revolution, the over- 
throw of tsardom by armed uprising, the hegemony of the working class, 
the isolation of the Constitutional-Democratic bourgeoisie, an alliance 
with the peasantry, the formation of a provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment consisting of representatives of the workers and peasants, the vic- 
torious completion of the revolution. The Mensheviks, on the contrary, 
took as then course the liquidation of the revolution. Instead of over- 
throwing tsardom by uprising, they proposed to reform and “improve” 
it; instead of the hegemony of the proletariat, they proposed the hegemony 
of the liberal bourgeoisie; instead of an alliance with the peasantiy, they 
proposed an alliance with the Constitutional-Democratic bourgeoisie; in- 
stead of a provisional revolutionary government, they proposed a State 
Duma as the centre of tlic “revolutionary forces” of the country. 

Thus the Mensheviks sank into the morass of compromise and became 
vehicles of the -bourgeois influence on the workmg class, virtual agents of 
the bourgeoisie within the working class. 

The Bolsheviks proved to be the only revolutionary Marxist force 
in the Party and the covintry. 

It was natural that, in view of such profound differences, the 
R.S.D.L.P. proved in fact to be split into two parties, the party of the 
Bolsheviks and the party of the Mensheviks. The Fourth Party Congress 
changed nothing in the actual state of affairs within the Party. It only 
preserved and somewhat strengthened formal unity in the Party. The 
Fifth Party Congress took a step towards actual unity in the Party, a 
unity achieved under the banner of Bolshevism. 

Reviewing the revolutionary movement, the Fifth Party Congress 
condemned the line of the Mensheviks as one of compromise, and ap- 
proved the Bolshevik line as a revolutionary Marxist line. In doing so 
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It mice more cojifiiiiml u'litit hail alnad} been confirmeil by the wliole 
course ot tlie fii-it Russian revolution. 

TJic rciolutioii slioived tli.nf the Bolsheviks knew how to ailvance 
wlien the situation demaniled it, that the\ had learned to advance in the 
Iroiit r.inks and to lead the whole people in attack. Hut the revolution 
lUo showed that the Bolsheviks knew how to retreat in an orderly way 
when the situation took an unfavourable turn, when the u-volution was 
on the decline, and that the Bolsheviks had learned to retreat ]iroperly, 
without panic or commotion, so .as to preserve their cadres, rally their 
forces, .ind, having rclormed their ranks in conformity with the new 
situation, once ag.iiii to resume the attack on the enemy. 

It is impossible to defeat the enemy without knowing how to attack 
properh'. 

It is impossible to avoid utter rout in the event of defeat without 
knowing how' to retreat properly, to retreat without panic and without 
confusion. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE MENSHEVIKS AND THE BOLSHEVIKS IN 
THE PERIOD OF THE STOLYPIN REACTION. 
THE BOLSHEVIKS CONSTITUTE THEMSELVES 
AN INDEPENDENT MARXIST PARTY 

(1908-1912) 


1. Stolypin Reaction. Disintegration Among the Oppositional 
Intelligentsia. Decadence. Desertion of a Section of the 
Party Intelligentsia to the Enemies of Marxism and At- 
tempts TO Revise the Theorv of Marxism. Lenin’s Rebuttal 
OF THE Revisionists in His “Materialism and Eaipirio- 
Criticism” and His Defence of the Theoretical Founda- 
tions OF the Marxist Party 

The Second State Duma was di^olved by the tsanst government on 
June 3, 1907. This is customarily referred to in history as the couf 
d'etat of June 3. The tsarist government issued a new law on the elec- 
tions to the Third State Duma, and thus violated its own Manifesto of 
October 17, 1905, which stipulated that new laws could be issued only 
with the consent of the Duma. The members of the Social-Democratic 
group in the Second Duma were committed for trial; the representatives 
of the working class were condemned to penal servitude and exile. 

The new election law was so drafted as to considerably increase the 
number of representatives of the landlords and the commercial and in- 
dustrial bourgeoisie in the Duma. At the same time the representation 
of the peasants and workers, small as it was, was reduced to a fraction 
of its former size. 

Black-Hundreds and Constitutional-Democrats preponderated in the 
Third Duma. Of a total of 442 deputies,. 171 were Rights (Black- 
Hundreds), 113 were Octobrists or members of kindred groups, 101 
were Constitutional-Democrats or members of kindred groups, 13 were 
Trudoviki, and 18 were Social-Democrats. 

The Rights (so called because they occupied the benches on the 
right-hand side of the Duma) represented the worst enemies of the 
workers and peasants — ^the Black-Hundred feudal landlords, who had 
subjected the peasants to mass floggings and shootings during the sup- 
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pression o{ the peasant movement, and organizers of Jewish pogroms, of 
the manhandling of demonstrating workers and of the brutal burning of 
premises where meetings were being held during the revolution. I he 
Rights stood for the most ruthless suppression tif the working people, 
and for the unlimited power of the tsar; they were opposed to the tsar’s 
Manifesto of October 17, 1905. 

The Octobrist Party, or the Union of October Seventeenth, closely 
adhered to the Rights in the Duma. The Octobrists represented the 
interests of big industrial capital, and of the big landlords who ran their 
estates on capitalist lines (at the beginning of the Revolution of 1905 a 
large number of the big landlords belonging to the Constitutional-Dem- 
ocratic Party went over to the Octobrists). The only thing that distin- 
guished the Octobrists from the Rights was their acceptance — only in 
words at that — of the Manifesto of October 17. The Octobrists fully 
supported both the home and foreign policy of the tsarist government. 

The Constitutional-Democratic Party had fewer seats in the Third 
Duma than in the First and Second Dumas. This was due to the transfer 
of part of the landlord vote from the Constitutional-Democrats to the 
Octobrists. 

There was a small group of petty-bourgeois democrats, known as 
Trudoviki, in the Third Duma. They vacillated between the Constitu- 
tional-Democrats and the labour democrats (Bolsheviks). Lenin pointed 
out that although the Trudoviki in the Duma were extremely weak, 
they represented the masses, the peasant masses. The vacillation of the 
Trudoviki between the Constitutional-Democrats and the labour dem- 
ocrats was an inevitable consequence of the class position of the small 
owners. Lenin set before the Bolshevik deputies, the labour democrats, 
the task of “helping the weak petty-bourgeois democrats, of wresting 
them from the influence of the liberals, of rallying the democratic camp 
against the counter-revolutionary Constitutional-Democrats, and not only 
against the Rights. .. .” (Lenin, Collected Works, Russ, ed,, Vol. XV, 
p. 486.) 

During the Revolution of 1905, and especially after its defeat, the 
Constitutional-Democrats increasingly revealed themselves as a counter- 
revolutionary force. Discarding their “democratic” mask more and 
more, they acted like veritable monarchists, defenders of tsardom. In 
1909 a group of prominent Constitutional-Democrat writers published a 
volume of articles entitled Vekhi {Landmarks') in which, on behalf of 
the bourgeoisie, they thanked the tsar for crushing the revolution. 
Cringing and fawning upon the tsarist government, the government of 
the knout and the gallows, the Constitutional-Democrats bluntly stated 
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m this book that “we should bless this government, which alone, with its 
bayonets and jails, protects us [the liberal bourgeoisie] from the ire oi 
the people.” 

Having dispersed the Second State Duma and disposed of tlie Social- 
Democratic group of the Duma, tlie tsarist government zealously set 
about destroying the political and economic organizations of the prole- 
tariat. Convict prisons, fortresses and places of exile were filled to over- 
flowing with revolutionaries. They were brutally beaten up in the 
prisons, tormented and tortured. The Black-Hundred terror raged un- 
checked. The tsar’s Minister Stolypin set up gallows all over the countrj . 
Several thousand revolutionaries were executed. In those days the gal- 
lows was known as the “Stolj'pin necktie.” 

In its efforts to crush the revolutionary movement of the workers 
and peasants the tsarist government could not confine itself to acts of 
repression, punitive expeditions, shootings, jailings and sentences of penal 
servitude. It perceived with alarm that the naive faith of the peasants 
in “the little fatlier, the tsar” was steadily vanishing. It therefore re- 
sorted to a broad manoeuvre. It conceived the idea of creating a solid 
support for itself in the countryside, in the large class of rural bourgeoisie 
— the kulaks. 

On November 9, 1906, Stolypin issued a new agrarian law en- 
abling the peasants to leave the communes and to set up separate farms. 
Stolypin’s agrarian law broke down the sj’stem of communal land tenure. 
The peasants were invited to take possession of their allotments as private 
property and to withdraw from the communes. They could now sell 
their allotments, which they were not allowed to do before. When a 
peasant left his commune the latter was obliged to allot land to him in 
a single tract {khutor^ otrub). 

The rich peasants, the kulaks, now had the opportunity to buy up 
the land of the poor peasants at low prices. Within a few years after the 
promulgation of the law, over a million poor peasants had lost their land 
altogether and had been completely ruined. As the poor peasants lost 
their land the number of kulak farmholds grew. These were sometimes 
regular estates employing hired labour — farm hands — on a large .scale. 
The government compelled the peasants to allot the best land of the 
communes to the kulak farmers. 

During the “emancipation” of the peasants the landlords had 
robbed the peasants of their land; now the kulaks began to rob the 
communes of their land, securing the best plots and buying up the allot- 
ments of poor peasants at low prices. ‘ 

The tsarist government advanced large loans to the kulaks for the 
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IHiivha-,(' o£ liiJid and the oiitiittiiig ot their farnit.. Stolypiii wanted to 
tuni the kulaks into small landlords, into loyal defenders of the tsar* 
ibt antin' rac} . 

In the nine years 1906-15 alone, over two million households with- 
drew lioni the communes. 

As a result of the Stoljpin pob'ey tlie condition of the peasants with 
small land allotments, and ot the poor peasants, grew worse than ever, 
d'he process ot differentiation among the peasantry became more marked 
The peasants began to come into collision with the kulak tanners. 

At the same time, the peasants began to realize that they would never 
gain possession ot the landed estates as long as the tsarist government 
and the State Duma of the landlords and Constitutional-Democrats 
existed. 

During the period when kulak farmholds were being formed in 
large numbers (1907-09), the peasant movement began to decline, but 
soon after, in 1910, 1911, and later, owing to die clashes between the 
members of the village communes and the kulak farmers, the peasant 
movement against the landlords and the kulak farmers grew in intensity. 

I'here were big changes also in industry after the revolution. The 
concentration of Industry in the hands of incixasingly powerful capitalist 
groups proceeded much more I'apidly. Even before the Revolution of 
1905, the capitalists had begun to form associations with the object of 
raising prices within the country and of using the super-profits thus 
obtained for the encouragement of export trade so as to enable them to 
dump goods abroad at low prices and to capture foreign markets. These 
capitalist associations (monopolies) were called trusts and syndicates. 
After the revolution their number became still greater. There was also 
an increase in the number of big banks, whose role in industry became 
more important. The flow of foreign capital into Russia increased. 

Thus capitalism in Russia was turning into monopoly capitalism, 
imperialist capitalism, on a growing scale. 

After several years of stagnation, industry began to revive: the out- 
put of coal, metal, oil, textiles and sugar increased. Grain exports assumed 
large dimensions. 

Although Russia at that time made some industrial progress, she was 
still backward compared with Western Europe, and still dependent on 
foreign capitalists. Russia did not produce machinery and machine tools — 
they were imported from abroad She had no automobile industry or 
chemical industry; she did not produce artificial fertilizers. Russia also 
lagged behind other capitalist countries in the manufacture of armaments. 

Pointing to the low level of consumption of metals in Russia as an 
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indication of the country’s backwardness, Lenin wrote: 

“In the half-century following the emancipation of the peasante 
the consumption of iron in Russia has increased five-fold j yet Russia 
remains an incredibly and unprecedentedly backward country, poverty- 
stricken and semi-barbaric, equipped with modern implements of 
production to one-fourth the extent of England, one-fifth the extent 
of Germany, and one-tenth the extent of America.” (Lenin, Col- 
lected Works f Russ, ed., Vol. XVI, p. 543.) 

One direct result of Russia’s economic and political backwardness was 
the dependence both of Russian capitalism and of tsardom itself on West- 
European capitalism. 

This found expression in the fact that such highly important branches 
of industry as coal, oil, electrical equipment, and metallurgy were in the 
hands of foreign capital, and that tsarist Russia had to import nearly all 
her machinery and equipment from abroad. 

It also found expression in the fettering foreign loans. To pay in- 
terest on these loans tsardom squeezed hundreds of millions of rubles 
out of the people annually. 

It moreover found expression in the secret treaties with Russia’s 
“allies,” by which die ts.irist government undertook in the event of war 
to send millions of Russian soldiers to support the “allies” on the impe- 
rialist fronts and to protect the tremendous profits of the British and 
French capitalists. 

The period of the Stolypin reaction was marked by particularly 
savage assaults on the working class by the gendarmerie and police, 
the tsarist agents-provocateurs and Black-Hundred ruffians. But it 
was not only the underlings of the tsar who harassed and persecuted 
the workers. No less zealous in this respect were the factory and mill 
owners, whose offensive against the working class became particularly 
aggressive in the years of industrial stagnation and increasing unemploy- 
tBent. The factory owners declared mass lockouts and drew up black 
lists of class-conscious workers who took an active part in strikes. Once 
a person was blacklisted he could never hope to find employment in any 
of the plants belonging to the manufacturei's’ association in that particular 
branch of industry. Already in 1908 wage rates were cut by 10 to 15 
per cent. The working day was everywhere increased to 10 or 12 hours. 
The system of rapacious fines again flourished. 

The defeat of the Revolution of 1905 started a process of disintegra- 
tion and degeneration in the ranks of the fellow-travelers of the rev- 
olution. Degenerate and decadent tendencies grew particularly marked 
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among the intelligentsia. The fellow-travelers who came from the bour- 
geois camp to join the movement during the upsurge of the revolution 
deserted the Party in the days of reaction. Some of them joined the camp 
of the open enemies of the revolution, others entrenched themselves in 
such legally functioning working-class societies as still survived, and en- 
deavoured to divert the proletariat from the path of revolution and to 
discredit the revolutionaiy party of the proletariat. Deserting the revolu- 
tion the fellow-travelers tried to win the good graces of the reactionaries 
and to live in peace with tsardom. 

The tsarist government took advantage of the defeat of the revolu- 
tion to enlist the more cowardly and self-seeking fellow-travelers of the 
revolution as agents-provocateurs. T.'hese vile Judases were sent by the 
tsarist Okhrana into the working-class and Party organizations, where 
they spied from within and betrayed revolutionaries. 

'I'he offensive of the counter-revolution was waged on the ideological 
front as well. There appeared a whole horde of fashionable writers who 
“criticized” Marxism, and “demolished” it, mocked and scoffed at the 
revolution, extolled treachery, and lauded sexual depravity under the 
guise of the “cult of individuality.” 

In the realm of philosophy increasing attempts were made to “crit- 
icize” and revise Marxism; there also appeared all sorts of religious trends 
camouflaged by pseudo-scientific theories. 

“Criticizing” Marxism became fasliionable. 

All these gentlemen, despite their multifarious colouring, pursued one 
common aim; to divert the masses from the revolution. 

Decadence and scepticism also affected a section of the Party intel- 
ligentsia, those who considered themselves Marxists but had never held 
firmly to the Marxist position. Among them were writers like Bogdanov, 
Bazarov, Lunacharsky (^who had sided with the Bolsheviks in 1905), 
Yushkevich and Valentinov (Mensheviks). They launched their “crit- 
icism” simultaneously against the philosophical foundations of Marxist 
tlieory, i.c., against dialectical materialism, and against the fundamental 
Marxist principles of historical science, i.e.j against historical materialism. 
This criticism differed from the usual criticism in that it was not con- 
ducted openly and squarely, but in a veiled and hypocritical form under 
the guise of “defending” the fundamental positions of Mancism. These 
people claimed that in the main they were Marxists, but that they wanted 
Co “improve” Marxism — ^by ridding it of certain of its fundamental prin- 
ciples. In reality, they were hostile to Marxism, for they tried to under- 
mine its theoretical foundations, although they hypocritically denied their 
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hostility to Marxism and two-facedly continued to style themselves Marx- 
ists. The danger of this hypocritical criticism lay in the fact that it was 
calculated to deceive rank-and-file members of the Party and might lead 
them astray. The more hypocritical grew this criticism, which aimed at 
undermining the theoretical foundations of Marxism, the more dangerous 
it was to the Party, for the more it merged with the general campaign of 
the reactionaries against the Party, against the revolution. Some of the 
intellectuals who had deserted Marxism went so far as to advocate the 
founding of a new religion (these were known as “god-seekers” and 
“god-builders”). 

It became urgent for the Marxists to give a fitting retort to these 
renegades from Marxist theory, to tear the mask from their faces and 
thoroughly expose them, and thus safeguard the theoretical foundations 
of the Marxist Party. 

One might have thought that this task would have been undertaken 
by Plckhanov and his Menshevik friends who regarded themselves as 
“eminent Marxist theoreticians.” But they preferred to fire off one or 
two insignificant critical notes of the newspaper type and quit the field. 
It was Lenin who accomplished this task in his famous book Material- 
ism and Empirio-Critkism, published in 1909. 

“In the course of less than half a year,” Lenin wrote, “four books 
devoted mainly and almost entirely to attacks on dialectical material- 
ism have made their appearance. These include first and foremost 
Studies in (? — it would have been more proper to say ‘against’) the 
Philosophy of Marxism (St. Petersburg, 1908), a symposium by 
Bazarov, Bogdanov, Lunacharsky, Berman, Helfond, Yiishkcvich 
and Suvorov; Yushkevich’s Materialism and Critical Realism ; Ber- 
man’s Dialectics iti the Light of the Modem Theory of Knowledge 
and Valentinov’s The Philosophic Constructiotis of Marxism. . . . All 
these people, who, despite the sharp divergence of their political views, 
are united in their hostility toward dialectical materialism, at the 
same time claim to be Marxists in philosophy! Engels’ dialectics is 
‘mysticism,’ says Berman. Engels’ views have become ‘antiquated,’ 
remarks Bazarov casually, as though it were a self-evident fact. 
Materialism thus appears to be refuted by our bold warriors, who 
proudly allude to the ‘modern theory of knowledge,’ ‘recent phil- 
osophy’ (or ‘recent positivism’), the ‘philosophy of modern natural 
science,’ or even the ‘philosophy of natural science of the twentieth 
century.’” (Lenin, Selected Worhs, Eng. ed., Vol, XI, p. 89,) 

Replying to Lunacharsky, who, in justification of his friends — ^the 



revisionists in philosophy — said, “perhaps wc have gone astray, but wc 
are seeking,” Lenin wrote: 

“As for myself, I too am a ‘seeker’ in philosophy. Namely, the 
task I have set myself in these comments Matenahsm and. Em- 
■pirio-Critichm — Ed.\ is to find out what was the stumbling block 
to these people who under the guise of Marxism are offering some- 
thing incredibly muddled, confused and reactionary.” {Ibid., p. 90.) 
But as a matter of fact, Lenin’s book went far beyond this modest 
task. Actually, the book is something more than a criticism of Bogdanov, 
Yushkevich, Bazarov and Valentinov and their teachers in philosophy, 
Avenarius and Mach, who endeavoured in their writings to offer a re- 
fined and polished idealism as opposed to Marxist materialism; it is at 
the same time a defence of the theoretical foundations of Marxism — 
dialectical and historical materialism — and a materialist generalization of 
everything important and essential acquired by science, and especially the 
natural sciences, in the course of a whole historical period, the period 
from Engels’ death to the appearance of Lenin’s Materialisin and Etn^ 
firio -C rhicism. 

Having effectively criticized in this book the Russian empirio-crit- 
icists and their foreign teachers, Lenin comes to the following conclusions 
regarding philosophical and theoretical revisionism: 

1) “An ever subtler falsification of Marxism, an ever subtler 
presentation of anti-materialist doctrines under the guise of Marxism 
— this is the characteristic feature of modern revisionism in political 
economy, in questions of tactics and in philosophy generally.” {Ib'id.^ 
p. 381.) 

2) “The whole school of Mach and Avenarius is moving towards 
idealism.” {Ibid., p. 405.) 

3) “Our Machians have all got stuck in idealism.” {Ibid., 
p.395.) 

4) “Behind the gnosiological scholasticism of empirio-criticism 
it is impossible not to see the struggle of parties in philosophy, a strug- 
gle which in the last analysis expresses tlie tendencies and ideology 
of the antagonistic classes in modern society.” {Ibid., p. 406.) 

5) “The objective, class role of empirio-criticism reduces itself to 
nothing but that of servitor of the fideists [the reactionaries who hold 
faith above science — Ed.] in their struggle against materialism in 
general and historical materialism in particular.” {Ibid., p. 406.) 

6) “Philosophical idealism is . . . a road to clerical obscurant- 
ism.” {Ibid., p. 84.) 

In order to appreciate the 'tremendous part played by Lenin’s book 
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in the history of our Party and to realize what theoretical treasure Lenin 
safeguarded from the motley crowd of revisionists and renegades of the 
period of the Stolypin reaction, we must acquaint ourselves, if only briefly, 
with the fundamentals of dialectical and historical materialism. 

This is all the more necessary because dialectical and historical 
materialism constitute the theoretical basis of Communism, the theoretical 
foundations of the Marxist party, and it is the duty of every active mem- 
ber of our Party to know these principles and hence to study them. 

What, then, is 

1) Dialectical materialism? 

2) Historical materialism? 

2. Dialectical and Historical Materialism 

Dialectical materialism is the world outlook of the Marxist-Leninist 
party. It is called dialectical materialism because its approach to the 
phenomena of nature, its method of studying and apprehending them, 
is dialcctu-nl, while its interpretation of the phenomena of nature, its con- 
ception of these phenomena, its theory'-, is materialistic. 

Historical materialism is the extension of the principles of dialectical 
materialism to die study of social life, an application of the principles of 
dialectical materialism to the phenomena of the life of society, to the 
study of society and of its history. 

When describing their dialectical method, Marx and Engels usually 
refer to Hegel as the philosopher who formulated the main features of 
dialectics. This, however, does not mean that the dialectics of Marx and 
Engels is identical with the dialectics of Hegel. As a matter of fact, Marx 
and Engels took from the Hegelian dialectics only its “rational kernel,” 
casting aside its idealistic shfell, and developed it further so as to lend it 
a modern scientific form. 

“My dialectic method,” says Marx, “is not only different from 
the Hegelian, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel, the. . .process of 
thinking, which, under the name of ‘the Idea,’ he even transforms 
into an independent subject, is the demiurgos (creator) of the real 
world, and the real world is only the external, phenomenal form 
of ‘the Idea.’ With me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing else 
than the material world reflected by the human mind, and translated 
into forms of thought.” (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. xxx, George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1938.) 

When describing their materialism, Marx and Engels usually refer 
to Feuerbach as the philosopher who restored materialism to its rights. 
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'I'liis, however, does not mean that the materialism ol Marx and Engels 
IS identical with Eeuerbacli’s materialism. As a matter of fact, Marx and 
Engels took from Feuerbach’s materialism its “inner kernel,” developed 
It into a scientific-philosophical theory of materialism and cast aside its 
idealistic and religious-ethical encumbrances. Wc know that Feuerbach, 
although he was fundamentally a materialist, objected to the name 
materialism. Engels more than once declared that “in spite of the” mate- 
rialist “foundation,” Feuerbach “remained . . . bound by the traditional 
idealist fetters,” and that “the real idealism of Feuerbach becomes 
evident as soon as we come to his philosophy of religion anti ethics.” 
(Karl Marx, Selected Works, Eng. ed., Vol. I, pp. 439, 442.) 

Dialectics comes from the Greek d'mlego, to discourse, to debate. In 
ancient times dialectics was the art of arriving at the truth by disclosing 
the contradictions in the argument of an opponent and overcoming these 
contradictions. There were philosophers in ancient times who believed 
that the disclosure of contradictions in thought and the clash of opposite 
opinions was the best method of arriving at the truth. This dialectical 
method of thought, later extended to the phenomena of nature, devel- 
oped into the dialectical method of apprehending nature, which regards 
the phenomena of nature as being in constant movement and undergoing 
constant change, and the development of nature as the result of the devel- 
opment of the contradictions in nature, as the result of the inter-action 
of opposed forces in nature. 

In its essence, dialectics is the direct opposite of metaphysics. 

1) The principal features of the Marxist dialectical method are as 
follows; 

a) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics does not regard nature as an 
accidental agglomeration of things, of phenomena, unconnected with, 
isolated from, and independent of, each other, but as a connected and 
integral whole, in which things, phenomena are organically connected 
with, dependent on, and detei-mined by, each other. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that no phenomenon in nature 
can be understood if taken by itself, isolated from surrounding phenomena, 
inasmuch as any phenomenon in any realm of nature may become mean- 
ingless to us if it is not considered in connection with the surrounding 
conditions, but divorced from them; and that, vice versa, any phenom- 
enon can be understood and explained if considered in its inseparable 
connection with surrounding phenomena, as one conditioned by sur- 
rounding phenomena. 

b) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics holds that nature is not a state 
of rest and immobility, stagnation and immutability, but a state of con- 
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tinuoiis movement and change, of continuous renewal and development, 
where something is always arising and developing, and something always 
disintegrating and dying away. 

The dialectical method therefore requires that phenomena should be 
considered not only from the standpoint of their interconnection and inter- 
dependence, but also from the standpoint of their movement, their change, 
their development, their coming into being and going out of being. 

The dialectical method regards as important primarily not that which 
at the given moment seems to be durable and yet is already beginning 
to die away, but that which is arising and developing, even though at 
the given moment it may appear to be not durable, for the dialectical 
method considers invincible only that which is arising and developing. 

“All nature,” says Engels, “from the smallest thing to the big- 
gest, from a grain of sand to the sun, from the protista [the primary 
living cells — Ed.^ to man, is in a constant state of coming into being 
and going out of being, in a constant flux, in a ceaseless state of 
movement and change.” (F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature.') 

Therefore, dialectics, Engels says, “takes things and their perceptual 
images essentially in their interconnection, in their concatenation, in 
their movement, in their rise and disappearance.” {Ibid.) 

c) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics does not regard the process of 
development as a simple process of growth, where quantitative changes 
do not lead to qualitative changes, but as a development which passes 
from insignificant and imperceptible quantitative changes to open, fun- 
damental ch.'uiges, to qualitative changes; a development in which the 
qualitative changes occur not gradually, but rapidly and abruptly, taking 
the form of a leap from one state to another; they occur not accidentally 
but as the natural result of an accumulation of imperceptible and gradual 
quantitative changes. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that the process of develop- 
ment should be understood not as movement in a circle, not as a simple 
repetition of what has already occurred, but as an onward and upward 
movement, as a transition from an old qualitative state to a new qualitative 
state, as a development from the simple to the complex, from the lower 
to the higher; 

“Nature,” says Engels, “is the test of dialectics, and it must be 
said for modern natural science that it has furnished extremely rich 
and daily increasing materials for this test, and has thus proved that 
in the last analysis nature’s process is dialectical and not metaphysical, 
that it does not move in an eternally uniform and constantly repeated 
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circle, but pa'-scs through a real history. Here prime mention should 
be made ot Dai win, who dealt a severe blow to tlie metaphysical 
conception ol nature by proving that the organic world of today, 
plants and animals, and consequently man too, is all a product of 
a process of development that has been in progress for millions of 
years.” (F. Engels, Anti-Duhring.) 

Describing dialectical development as a transition from quantitative 
changes to qualitative changes, Engels says; 

‘‘In physics . . . every change is a passing of quantity into quality, 
as a result ol a quantitative change of some form of movement either 
inherent in a body or imparted to it. For example, the temperature 
of water has at first no efl'ect on its liquid state; but as the temperature 
of liquid water rises or falls, a moment arrives wlien this state of 
cohesion changes and the water is converted in one case into steam 
and in the other into ice. ... A definite minimum current is required 
to make a platinum wire glow, every metal has its melting tem- 
perature; every liquid has a definite freezing point and boiling point 
at a given pressure, as far as we are able with the means at our 
disposal to attain the required temperatures; finally, every gas has 
its critical point at which, by proper pressure and cooling, it can be 
converted into a liquid state. . . . What are known as the constants 
of physics [the point at which one state passes into another — Ed.'\ 
are in most cases nothing but designations for the nodal points at 
which a quantitative [change,] increase or decrease of movement 
causes a qualitative change in the state of the given body, and at 
which, consequently, quantity k transformed into quality.” (Dklec~ 
ties oj Nature.) 

Passing to chemistry, Engels continues: 

“Chemistry may be called the science of the qualitative changes 
which take place in bodies as the effect of changes of quantitative 
composition. This was already known to Hegel.... Take oxygen: 
if the molecule contains three atoms instead of the customary two, 
we get ozone, a body definitely distinct in odour and reaction from 
ordinary oxygen. And -what shall we say of the different propor- 
tions in which oxygen combines with nitrogen or sulphur, and each 
of which produces a body qualitatively different from all other 
bodies!” (Ibid.) 

Finally, criticizing Diihring, who scolded Hegel for all he was worth, 
but surreptitiously borrowed from him the well-known thesis that the 
transition from the insentient world to the sentient world, from the 
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kingdom of inorganic matter to the kingdom of organic life, ib a leap 
to a new state, Engels says: 

“This is precisely the Hegelian nodal line of measure relations, in 
which, at certain definite nodal points, the purely quantitative incre.r'e 
or decrease gives rise to a qualitative leap, for example, in the case 
of water which is heated or cooled, where boiling-point and freezing- 
point are the nodes at which — under normal pressure — the leap to 
a new aggregate state takes place, and where consequently quantity 
is transformed into quality.” (F. Engels, Anti-Diihrbig.) 

d) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics holds that internal contradic- 
tions are inherent in all things and phenomena of nature, for they all 
have their negative and positive sides, a past and a future, something dying 
away and something developing; and that the struggle between these 
opposites, the struggle between the old and the new, between that which 
is dying away and that which is being born, between that which is dis- 
appearing and that which is developing, constitutes the internal content 
of the process of development, the internal content of the transformation 
of quantitative changes into qualitative changes. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that the process of develop- 
ment from the lower to the higher takes place not as a harmonious un- 
folding of phenomena, but as a disclosure of the contradictions inherent 
in things and phenomena, as a “struggle” of opposite tendencies which 
operate on the basis of these contradictions. 

“In its proper meaning,” Lenin says, “dialectics is the study of 
the contradiction within the very essence of things.’’ (Lenin, Phil- 
osophical Notebooks, Russ, ed., p. 263.) 

And further: 

“Development is the ‘struggle’ of opposites.” (Lenin, Selected 
Works, Eng. ed., Vol. XI, pp. 81-2.) 

Such, in brief, are the principal features of the Marxist dialectical 
method. 

It is easy to understand how immensely important is the extension of 
the principles of the dialectical method to the study of social hie and the 
history of society, and how immensely important is the application of 
these principles to the history of society and to the practical activities of 
the party of the proletariat. 

If there are no isolated phenomena in the world, if all phenomena 
are interconnected and interdependent, then it is clear that every social 
system and every social movement in history must be evaluated not from 
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die standpoint of “eternal justice” or some other preconceived idea, as js 
not infrequently done by historians, but from the standptjint of the con- 
ditions which gave rise to that sj'stem or that social movement and with 
which they are connected. 

The slave system would be senseless, stupid and unnatural under 
modern conditions. Jlut under the conditions of a disintegrating primitive 
communal .system, the slave system is a quite understandaldc and natural 
phenomenon, since it represents an advance on the primitive communal 
system. 

The demand for a bourgeois-democratic republic when tsardom-and 
bourgeois society existed, as, let us say, in Russia in 1905, was a quite 
understandable, proper and revolutionary demand, for at that time a 
bourgeois republic w'ould have meairt a step forward. But now, under the 
conditions of the U.S.S.R., the demand for a bourgeois-democratic re- 
public would be a senseless and counter-revolutionary demand, for a 
bourgeois republic would be a retrograde step compared with the Soviet 
republic. 

Everything depends on the conditions, time and place. 

It is clear that without such a hutorical approach to social phenomena, 
the existence and development of the science of history is impossible, for 
only such an approach saves the science of history from becoming a jumble 
of accidents and an agglomeration of most absurd mistakes. 

Further, if the world is in a state of constant movement and develop- 
ment, if the dying away of the old and the upgrowth of the new is a 
law of development, then it is clear that there can be no “immutable” 
social systems, no “eternal principles” of private property and exploitation, 
no “eternal ideas” of the subjugation of the peasant to the landlord, of 
the worker to the capitalist. 

Hence, the capitalist system can be replaced by the Socialist system, 
just as at one time the feudal system was replaced by the capitalist system. 

Hence, we must not base our orientation on tlie strata of society which 
are no longer developing, even though they at present constitute the pre- 
dominant force, but on those strata which are developing and have a 
future before them, even though they at present do not constitute the 
predominant force. 

In the eighties of the past century, in the period of the struggle between 
the Marxists and the Narodniks, the proletariat in Russia constituted an 
insignificant minority of the population, whereas the individual peasants 
constituted the vast majority of the population. But the proletariat was 
developing as a class, whereas the peasantry as a class was disintegrating. 
And just because the proletariat was developing as a class the Marxists 
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based their orientation on tlie proletariat. Anil they were not mistaken, 
for, as we know, the proletariat subsequently grew from an insignificant 
force into a first-rate historical and political force. 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must look forwaid, not 
backward. 

Further, if the passing of slow quantitative changes into rapid and 
abrupt qualitative changes is a law of development, then it is clear that 
revolutions made by oppressed classes are a quite natural and inevitable 
phenomenon. 

Hence, the transition from capitalism to Socialism and the liberation 
of the working class from the yoke of capitalism cannot be effected by 
slow changes, by reforms, but only by a qualitative change of the capitalist 
system, by revolution. 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must be a revolutionary, 
not a reformist. 

Further, if development proceeds by way of the disclosure of internal 
contradictions, by way of collisions between opposite forces on the basis 
of these contradictions and so as to overcome these contradictions, then it 
is clear that the class struggle of the proletariat is a quite natural and in- 
evitable phenomenon. , 

Hence, we must not'-^over up the contradictions of the capitalist 
system, but disclose and unravel them; wc must not try to check the 
class struggle but carry it to its conclusion. 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must pursue an uncompro- 
mising proletarian class policy, not a reformist policy of harmony of the 
interests of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, not a compromisers’ policy 
of “the growing of capitalism into Socialism.” 

Such is the Marxist dialectical method when applied to social life, to 
the history of society. 

As to Marxist philosophical materialim, it is fundamentally the direct 
opposite of philosophical Idealism. 

2) The principal features of Marxist fhUosofhical materialism are as 
follows: 

a) Contrary to idealism, which regards the world as the embodiment 
of an “absolute idea,” a “universal spirit,” “consciousness,” Marx’s phil- 
osophical materialism holds that the world is by its very nature material, ' 
that the multifold phenomena of the world constitute different forms of 
matter in motion, that interconnection and interdependence of phenom- 
ena, as established by the dialectical method, are a law of the development 
of moving matter, and that the world develops in accordance with the 
laws of movement of matter and stands in no need of a “universal spirit.” 
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“"I'lie materialistic outlook on nature,” sa)s Engels, “means no 
more than simply conceiving nature just as it exists, without any 
foreign admixture.” (F. Engels, Ludwig Fcuerbachy Eng. ed., p. 79.) 
Speaking of the materialist views of the ancient philosopher Hera- 
clitus, who held tltat “the world, the all in one, was not created by any 
god or any man, but was, is and ever will be a living flame, systematically 
flaring up and systematically dying down,” Lenin comments; “A very 
good exposition of the rudiments of dialectical materialism.” (Lenin, 
Philosophical Notebooks, Ru.ss. ed., p. 318.) 

b) Contrary to idealism, which asserts that only our mind really exists, 
and that the material world, being, nature, e.xists only in our mind, in 
our sensations, ideas and peiceptions, the Marxist materialist philosophy 
holds that matter, nature, being, is an objective reality existing outside 
and independent of our mindj that matter is primary, since it is the source 
of sensations, ideas, mind, and that mind is secondary, derivative, since it 
is a reflection of matter, a reflection of being; that thought is a product 
of matter which in its development has reached a high degree of perfection, 
namely, of the brain, and the brain is the organ of thought; and that 
therefore one cannot separate thought from matter without committing 
a grave error. Engels says; 

“The question of the relation of thinking to being, the relation 
of spirit to nature is the paramount question of the whole of philos- 
ophy. . . . The answers which the philosophers gave to this question 
split them into two great camps. Those who asserted the primacy of 
spirit to nature . . . comprised the camp of idealism. The others, who 
regarded nature as primary, belong to the various schools of material- 
ism.’* (Karl Marx, Selected Works, Eng. ed.,, Vol. T, pp. 430-31.) 

And further; 

“The material, sensuously perceptible world to which we ourselves 
belong is the only reality. . . . Our consciousness and thinking, how- 
ever supra-sensuous they may seem, are tlie product of a material, 
bodily organ, the brain. Matter is not a product of mind, but mind 
itself is merely the highest product of matter.” {Ibid,, p. 435.) 
Concerning the question of matter and thought, Marx says: 

“/i is impossible to separate thought from matter that thinks. Mat- 
ter is the subject of all changes.” {Ibid., p. 397.) 

Describing the Marxist philosophy of materialism, Lenin says; 

“Materialism in general recognizes objectively real being (matter) 
as independent of consciousness, sensation, experience. . . . Conscious- 
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iRSs is oiil) till- rc-flcctidii c)l‘ hting, at h^st an ,ipiii !;• true- 
i aili-CjiiatL', klealh c.vict) Rflectioti nl it.” ( Tyi iiiii, Silurri/ If nk^, 
F.nu:. Vnl. XT, p. ^77.) 

.\iul fiirthi-i : 

— “M.ittL-i lb that winch, .utiiig upon our seiisi.-oru,ins, pioduus 
sensation; matter is llu ohjettiw realit) given to us in sensation, . . . 
Matter, nature, being, the plij steal — is primarj', ami spint, conscious- 
ness, bcnsatiun, the psychical — is bccondury.” {Iliid., pj). 2(17, 20H.J 
— “T.'he world picture is a picture oJ: how matter motes and of 
how ‘m/iti/r thinki.^'' {Ili'ui.y p. 402. J 

— “The brain is the organ of thought.” {IhhLyp. 214.) 

t) Contrary to idealism, which denies the possibility of knowing the 
world and its law's, which does not believe in the aiithenticit} of our 
knowledge, does not recogni'^e objective truth, and holds that the world 
is full of “things-in-themsclves” that can never be known to science, 
Marxist philosophical materialism holds that the world and its laws are fully 
kiiowahle, that our knowledge of the law’s of nature, tested hy e.speriment 
and practice, is authentic knowledge having the validity of objective truth, 
and that there are no things in the world which are unknowable, but only 
things W'hich are .still not known, but which will be disclosed and made 
known b)- the efforts of science and practice. 

Criticizing the tliesis of Kant and other idealists that the world is un- 
knowable and that there are “things-in-tliemselves” which are unknow'- 
able, and defending the well-known materialist thesis that our knowledge 
is authentic knowledge, Engels writes: 

“'I'he most telling refutatkni of this as of all other philobophical 
fancies is practice, w’a.j experiment and industry. If we arc able to 
prove the correctne.ss of our conception of a natural process by making 
it ourselves, bringing it into being out of its conditions and using it 
for our own purposes into the bargain, then there is an end of the 
Kantian incomprehensible ‘thing-in-itsclf.’ Tlie chemical substances 
produced in the bodies of plants and animals remained such ‘things-in- 
themsclves’ until organic chemistry began to produce them one after 
another, whereupon the ‘thing-in-itself’ became a thing for us, as for 
instance, alizarin, the colouring matter of the madder, whicli we no 
longer trouble to grow in the madder roots in the field, but produce 
much more cheaply and simply from coal tar. For three hundred 5'ears 
tile Copernican solar system was a hypothesis, with a hundred, a 
thousand or ten thousand chances to one in its favour, but still always 
a hypothesis. But when Leverrier, by means of the data provided by this 
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system, not only deduced the necessity of tlie existence of an unkiunv n 
planet, but also calculated the position in tlie heavens which this planet 
must necessarily occupy, and when Galle really found this planet, the 
Copernican system was proved.” (Karl Marx, Selected Works, Eng. 
cd., V'ol. I, pp. 432-33.) 

Accusing Bogdanov, Bazarov, Yushkevich and the other followej's of 
Mach of fideism, and defending the well-known materialist thesis that 
our scientific knowledge of the laws of nature is authentic knowledge, and 
that the laws of science represent objective truth, Lenin says: 

‘‘Contemporary fideism does not at all reject science; all it I'e- 
jects is the ‘exiiggeratcd claims’ of science, to wit, its claim to objective 
truth. If objective truth exists (as the materialists think), if natural 
science, reflecting the outer world in human ‘experience,’ is alone 
cajiable of giving us objective truth, then all fideism is absolutely 
refuted.” (Lenin, Selected Works, Eng. ed., Vol. XI, p. 188.) 

Such, in brief, are the characteristic features of the Marxist philosoph- 
ical materialism. 

It is easy to understand how immensely important is the extension of 
the principles of philosophical materialism to the study of social life, of the 
Jiistury of society, and liow immensely important is the application of the.se 
principles to the history of society and to the practical activities of the party 
of the pi-oletariat. 

If the connection between the phenomena of nature and their inter- 
dependence are laws of the development of nature, it follows, too, that the 
connection and interdependence of the phenomena of social life are laws 
of the development of society, and not something accidental. 

Hence, social life, the history of society, ceases to be an agglomeration of 
“accidents,” and becomes the history of the development of society accord- 
ing to regular laws, and the study of the history of society becomes a science. 

Hence, the practical activity of the party of the proletariat must not 
be based on the good wishes of “outstanding individuals,” not on the 
dictates of “reason,” “universal morals,” etc., but on the laws of develop- 
ment of society and on the study of these laws. 

Further, if the world is knowablc and our knowledge of the laws of 
development of nature is authentic knowledge, having the validity of 
objective truth, it follows that social life, the development of society, is 
also knowable, and that the data of science regarding the laws of devel- 
opment of society are authentic data having the validity of objective truths. 

Hence, the science of the history of sodety, despite all the complexity 
of tlie phenomena of social life, can become as precise a science as, let us 
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say, biulogj', and capable ol mabing use of the laws of development of 
sooct} ior piactical puipo es. 

llun.e, tile paity oi ilie prolctau/it should not guide itself in its prac- 
tical activity by casual inutwes, but by the laws ol development of society, 
and by practical deductions trom these laws. 

Heme, Socialism is convcited iiom a tlieam of a better future for 
humanity into a science. 

Hence, the bond between science and piactical activity', between theoiy 
and practice, tlie,r unity, should he the guiding star of the paity of tlie 
proletariat. 

Fiiither, if nature, being, the mateii.al world, is pn’maiy, and mind, 
thought, is secondary, deiivativ'c-j it tlie material woild repiesents objective 
reality existing independently of the mind of men, while the mind is a 
retlection of this objective reality, it follows that the material life of society', 
its being, is also primary, and its spiritual life secondary, derivative, and 
that the material life of society is an objective reality existing independ- 
ently of the will of men, while the spiritual life of society is a reflection 
of tin's objective reality, a reflection of being. 

Hence, the source of formation of the spiritual life of society, the origin 
of social ideas, social theories, political views and political institutions, should 
not be sought for in the ideas, theories, views and political institutions 
themselves, but in the conditions of the material life of society, in social 
being, of wliich these ideas, theories, views, etc., are the reflection. 

Hence, if in different periods of the history of society different social 
ideas, theories, views and political institutions aie to be observed; if under 
the slave sy'stcm we encounter certain social ideas, theories, views and 
political institutions, under feud.aJism otliers, and under capitalism others 
still, this is not to be explained by the “nature,” the “properties” of the 
ideas, theories, views and political mstitutions themselves but by the differ- 
ent conditions of the material life of society at difl'erent periods of social 
development. 

Whatever is the being of a society, whatever are the conditions of 
material life of a society, such are the ideas, theories, political views and 
political institutions of that society. 

In this connection, Marx says: 

“It is not the consciousness of men that determines their being, 

but, on the contrary, their social being that determines their conscious-* 

ness.” (Karl Marx, Selected Worksy Eng. cd., Vol. I, p. 356.) 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, in order not to find itself in the 
position of idle dreamers, tlie party of the proletariat must not base its 



,.clivilii‘o ni\ .ihslKKl “lu-iiu-ipli-s ()( luiiii:in riM'.on,” liiii mi llic I'lnuii'li' 
lomlilimis of ilu' ni.iU'i'i.il li(o ol Muicty, ns l)u‘ (li-lfimiiiin.;- lour ol socinl 
i!i'Vi'lo[m\('ii( ; iioi m\ (he fiooil \Mslics iil “j’l'i'nl men, Inii on tlir umI 
lUL'ils ol til vi'lopimml ol tlif mnn-rial lilc ol soiici\. 

'I'lu- Inll ol tile iitopiniis, iiu liiiluio, the NnimliuLs, .Vii.iichists .ind 
Sofinlist-Revolutionnrits, was due, aiming olIrt thiiij’s, to the iaet thni 
they did not i-eeo“iii7.e the priniiiry rtde. which the cimditimis ol the male- 
rial lile of societ) phi) in llie development of society, aiul, siiikiiie to 
idealism, did not liase tlieir practical activities on the neetls id the devel- 
opnieiit of the material life ol societ) , but, independeiitl) ol and In spite 
of these needs, on “ideal plans” and “all-enilir.it ine, [iro jeets” divoieed 
Irom the real lile ol society. 

'[’he stnnoth mul vitality o( Marcism-Lenliiisni lies in the lait that 
it does base its jiractic.i! aetivit) on the needs ol the development of the 
tnaterial life of societ)’ and lu-ver divorces itselt from the real lile ol society. 

ft does not follow from Marv’s words, however, that social ideas, 
theories, political views and jmliticttl instilntiuns are of no sip, nilie. nice 
in the life of society, llitil they do not reeipvocally alfeei soiia! heiiip, 
the development of the mtiterial conditions o I tile life ol sotiety. AVe iiave 
been speakinp so lar of the origin of social ide.is, ilteories, views ami polit- 
ical institutions, of thr way thay nrisr, of the fact that the spiriltiiti life ol 
society is a rellection of the conditions ol its material lifc' .'\s reparils the dj,'- 
Hifxcnuci' of sociiil ideas, theories, views and political institutions, as reptirds 
their rolr in history, historical materialism, far from denying them, sivesses 
the role and importance of lliese factors in tlie life of society, in its history. 

'I'liere arc different kinds of social ideas and theories. 'I'liere are old 
ide.is iind theories which have tiiitlived their d.'iy and wltich serve the 
interests of the niorilnind forces of society. 'J’heir sipnilieance lies in the 
fact that they hamper the dcvelojnnenl, the propre.ss of .society, 'riten 
there arc new tmd advanced ide.is and theories which .serve the intere.sts 
of the .advanced forces of .society. 'I'lieir signiilctitu'e lies in the (act tli;it 
they facilitate the development, the progre.ss of society; and their signif- 
icance is the grc.’iter the more aecnr.itely they relleet the iteed.s of 
development of the maieri.'il life of society. 

New social ideas .and theories aiise only after ilie development of the 
m.iterial life of society has set new tasks before society. Hut once they 
h.ivc arisen they become a most potent force whicli Iticilitates the carrying 
out of the new tasks set by the development of the m.iterial life of society, 
a force which facilitates the progress of society. It is precisely here that 
the tremendous organizing, mobilizing and transforming value of new 
ideas, new theories, new politic.i) view.s and new political institiition.s 
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iiiailiil'sts itM’ll. Niw social ideas aJul theories arise precisely liLaaii-ic they 
are iiecessarj to socict)', beeaiise it is unposuhlr to carry out the iiriiciit 
tasks ofdcvelopnienl of the material life of society without tlicir on>rini/ang, 
mohili/.iiig .md tr.tnslorming action. Arising out of the new tasks set by 
llie devel(>pment o( tlie m.'itcrial life of society, the new social ideas and 
theories lorte their way through, become the po.,scssion of the m.asses, 
mohili'/e and otgaiii/e them against the inovibuncl fortes of society, and 
thus facilitale the oterthrow of these forces, whicli hamper tlie develop- 
ment of the material life of society. 

'I'hus social ideas, theories and political institutions, having :inscn ini 
the b.asis of the urgent t.asks of the development of the material life ol 
society, the ilevelo|iment of social heing, themselves then react upon social 
being, upon the material life of society, creating the conditions necessary 
for completely e.'irrying out the urgent tasks of the inateri;il life of society, 
and for rendering its fiirtlier development possible, 
fn this coniieefion, Marx sajs: 

“'riicory becomes a material force as .soon as it has gripped the 
masses." (Zi/r Knt'ik tier negt'hchcu R.rrhtsl>lnlowphii\) 

Hence, hi order to bo able to influence the conditions of material life 
of society anti to accelerate their development and their improvement, tlie 
party of the proletaruit must rely upon such a social theory, such a social 
idea as correctly reflects the needs of development of tlie material life of 
society, and which is therefore capable of setting into motion brotid niiusses 
of the people and of mobilr/iiig them and organiV.ing them into a great 
army of the proletarian parly, prcp.ired to smash the reactionarv forces 
and to dear the way for the advanced forces of society. 

'I’lie fall of the “Keonomists" and Mensheviks was iluc among 
other tliing.s to tlie fact that they did not rocogni/e the nioliilizing, orgaii- 
i'/ing and transforming role of advanced theory, of advanced ideas and, 
sinking to vulgar materialism, reduced the role of these factors almost 
to nothing, thus condemning the Party to passivity and inanition. 

'riie strength and vitality of Marxism-Leninism is derived from the 
fact tliat it relies upon an advanced theory whicli correctly reflects the 
needs of development of the material life iif society, that it elevates theory 
to a proper level, tind that it deems it its duty to utilize every ounce of 
the mobilizing, organizing and transforming power of this theory. 

I'hat IS tlie answer historical materialism gives to the question of the 
relation lietwcen social being and social consciousness, between the condi- 
tions of development of material life and the devtdopment of the spiritual 
life of society. 



3) Historical Materialism, 

It luiw remains to cliicitUte the following ciiiestion: what, limn tlie 
viewpoint of lustuiuMl mateiiabni, is meant hj' the “(mulitioiiT ol in.ileii.il 
life ol society” which in tho final analysi. Jeteiniiiu the jili^ siogiimny of 
society, us ideas, vuws, politual iiistitiitioiis, etc.? 

What, alter all, are tliese “('ruulilions ol inatenal life ol soi ii-ty,” what 
arc their clistinguislnng Icattius? 

'riicic can be no douht that the coiucpt “coiuliiiiiiis ol malMial life 
of society” includes, first of all, iiatuic whidi sin loiiiiils socuty, »i' 0 "i.iph- 
ical eiu'ironnienl, wliicli is one of the imlisiieiiiahli ,[,ul loii'iaiii (omlilioiis 
of material lile of society and which, ol lomse, inllui lu is tlie ilevilopim iit 
of society. AViiat lole docs geogi.i|)liK.il iiiviioniiii lit [il.iy in tlie ilivilop- 
meiit of society? Is y, cog iajiliii.il tiniionnu-iu the ilm 1 lon.e di ti i iiiiniiig 
the jihysiognumy ol society, the chaiatteroJ the sue i.il sj stein ol man, tin 
transition from one s)stcm to anothei? 

Histoiical materialism .inswers this cjuestion in the nepativc. 

Geograjihical eiiviiuiuiieiit is iiiujuestioiialily one of the constant and 
indisju’nsablc conditions ol development ol siuiety and, ol coiiise, iiiflin mes 
the development o( soeiety, aeeek rates oi iitaiils its developnii nt. Ihii its 
influence is not the <ltttriiiiitiug influence, in.isnuich .‘is the ili.mges .mil 
development of soekty proceed at an iiicom|iai:ilily lasitr rate ih.iii the 
changes and dcvelopmenc iil geographical environment, In the sjiace oi 
three thoiisand years three dill'erent social systems have been siu cessively 
superseded in Kuropc: the primitive communal system, the sl.ivc sy.teni 
and the feudal system. In the eastern pait of Kiirope, in the IJ.R.K.R,, 
even four social systems have been siijuTseded. Yet during this pi riod 
geographical conditions in Europe have cither not cli.iiiped al .ill, oi h.ive 
changed so slightly that geography takes no note of lliem. And iliai is tpiitr 
natural. Changes in geographical environment of any im|)oitjmei teijuire 
millions of years, whereas a few hmulied or a couple of tlionsaiid years 
arc enough for even very important changes in the system of human society. 

It follows from this th.at geographical environmout ciiimot be the 
chief cause, the detvrmmmjr o«ause of .social development, for that which 
remains almost unchanged in the course of tens of tIions,nnds of years 
cannot be the chief cause of development of that wliich iiiulergoe.s fun- 
damental changes in the course of a few hundred years. 

Further, there can be no doubt that the concept “comlitions of mate- 
rial life of society” also includes growth of population, density of jtopula- 
tion of one degree or another, for people are an essential cleinent of tho 
conditions of material life of society, and without a definite minitnutn 
number of people there can be no material life of society. Is not growih 
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of population the chief force that determines the character of the social 
sj'stcm of man? 

llislorical luatcrialism answers this question too in the jiegative. 

()l course, growth of population does influence the development of 
society, docs facilitate or retard the development of society, hut i( cannot 
l)c thi‘ thief force of development of society, ajid its influence on the 
ilcvclojimcnt of society Ccannot be the (Irtcniiiiimg influence because, by 
ilscll, growth of population docs not furnish the clue to the question why 
a given social system is replaced precisely hy such and such a new system 
and jiot liy another, why the primitive communal system is succeeded 
|irecisely hy the slave system, the slave system hy the feudal system, and 
the feudal s3siem hy the bourgeois system, and not by some other. 

If growth of population were the determining force of social dcvelop- 
nicnt, then a higher density of population would be boutid to give rise to 
a correspondingly liighcr type of social system. But we do not find this 
to be the case. 'I'he density of population in China is four times as great 
as in the U.S.A., yet the U.S.A. stands higher than Chma in the scale 
of social development, for in China a semi-feudal system still prevails, 
whereas tlie U.S.A. has long ago reached the highest stage of develop- 
ment of capitalism, The density of population in Belgium is nineteen 
times as great as in the U.S.A., and twenty-six times as great as in the 
U.S.S.R. Yet the U.S.A. stands higher than Belgium in the scale of 
social development; and .as Cor the U.S.S.R., Belgium lags a whole 
historical epoch behind this country, for in Belgium the capitalist system 
prevails, wliere.as the U.S.S.R. has already done away with capitalism and 
has set up a Socialist system. 

It follows from thus that growth of populatioji is not, and ctutnot 
be, the chief force of development of society, the force which determmes 
the cliaracter of the social system, the physiognomy of society. 

a) What, then, is the chief force in the. complex of conditions of 
material life of society which determines the physiognomy of society, the 
character of the social system, the development of society from one 
system to another? 

'fhis force, historical materialism holds, is the method of frociirin^ 
the mt’ans of life necessary for human existence, the mode of 'production 
uf imiierml vuluet — food, clothing, footwear, houses, fuel, instruments of 
production, etc. — which are indispensable for the life and development of 
society. 

Tn order to live, people must have food, clothing, footwear, shelter, 
fuel, etc.; in order to h.ave these material values, people must produce 
them; and in order to produce them, people must liave the instruments of 
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jii'oclurtioii xv'itli wliicli fiiiid, cUilhiiig, fdcitwo.ir, sludU’i, liicl, fk., mh' 
pioiliiccil; titcj' niiisL lie tii pniiluLC tlicsc iiistrunu'iUs ^iiul to use tlieiii. 

'riie 'Diitrnnirnti o\ l>fu/(uffion wherewith in:iU'ri:il wiliies urc pro- 
iliicctl, the fiioplr who operate the iiistriinieiits ol pnuliictiou aiul i.irry 
oil the production ol material values thanks to a ceitain prodiu'twii i'\~ 
pnlriuf and lahmir skill -all these elements jointly constitute the pro- 
(liiil'ivr forrt's of Societ)'. 

lint the productive hines aie unit one aspect ol production, only cnie 
aspect of the mode o( |)rodncti<in, an aspect that esjiresses the relation ol 
men to the ohjects and forces ol nature which they make use ol lor the 
production of m.iteiial value^. An<ither aspect ol |iroduelion, another 
aspect ol the mode ol production, is the rtl.ition ol men to each othei 
in tile process ol pniduction, men’s rrliitiotis of frnfhu tiou. Men carry 
on a struggle a!j,ainst ntiture and utili/.e nature lor the prodtiction ol 
material values not in isolation from each other, not as separate individuals, 
hut in common, in groups, in societies. Production, therefore, is at all 
times and under all conditions indal production. In the production ol 
material values men enter into mutual relations of one kind or another 
within production, into relation.s o( production of one kind or another. 
These may he relations of co-operation and nuitual help hetween )U‘o)ile 
who arc free (rom e.viiloitation ; they may he relations of doniinalioji and 
suhordimitionj and, lastly, they ma^ he transitional from one form of 
relatitms of produelion to another. Util whait'ver the chttracter of the re- 
lations of production m.ay he, always and in every system, they constitute 
just as essential an element of production as the productive forces of .society. 

“In production,” Marx says, “men not only act on nature hut 
also on one anotlicr, I'hey produce only hy co-operating in a certain 
way and iniitiially exchanging their tictivitics. In order to produce, 
they enter into definite eoimections and relations with one another 
and only within these social connections and rehitions does their action 
on nature, does production, take place.” (Karl Marx, Srlcctt'd Vl'ork'i, 
Eng. ed., Vol. f, p. 264.) 

Consequcntl3', production, the mode of production, embraces hoih the 
productive forces of society and men’.s relations of jtroduction, and is thus 
the embodiment of their imity in the process of production of material 
values. 

h) 77»’ first frirtuir of jiroduclion is that it never stays at one point 
for a long time and is always in a state of change and development, and 
that, furthermore, changes in the mode of production iuevitnhly call forth 
changes in the whole social system, .social ideas, political views and political 
institutions— they call forth a reconstruction of the whole social and jiolit- 
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k;il oiik'i'. At difl'pR'nt stages til ilevelopmciit people make use lA dirtei'eiit 
nuitles of iimduclioii, or, to put it more cniilelj’-, lead different manners 
of life, ill the primitive commune there is one mode of production, under 
slavery there is anotlier mode of productioji, under feudalism a third mode 
of protluction, and so on. Anti, correspondingly, men’s sticial system, 
the spiritual life of men, their views and ptilitieal institutions also vary, 

Whatever is the motle ot prtiductitm of a society, such in the main is 
file society itself, its ideas and theories, its political views ;ind institutions. 

Or, tt) put it more crudely, whatever is man’s manner ol lile, such is 
his majiiier til thought. 

This means that the histtirj of development of soviet) is ahovt all the 
history of the development of production, the histor) of the modes of pro- 
duction which succeed each other in the covirse of centuries, the history (if 
the development of ]3roductivc forces and of people’s relations of production. 

Hence, the history of social development is at the same time the histoi') 
of the producers of material values themselves, tlic history of the lahouring 
masses, who arc the chief lorce in the process of production and who carr)’’ 
on the production of material vtilues nece-sstiry for the existence of societje 

Hence, if historical science is to be a real science, it can no longer 
reduce the history of social development to the actions of kings and 
generals, to the actions of “conquerors” and “subjugators” of states, but 
must above all devote itself to the history of the producers of material 
values, the history of the labouring masses, tlie histor)- of peoples. 

Hence, the clue to the si luly of the laws of histor)- of society must not 
he sought in men’s minds, in the views and ideas of society, but in the 
mode of production practised by society in any given historical period; it 
must he sought in the economic life of society. 

Hence, tiic prime task of historical science is to siud)'^ and disclose the 
laws of production, the laws of development of the productive forces and of 
the relations of production, the laws of economic developnienl of society. 

Hence, if the party of the proletariat is to be a real party, it must 
above all acquire a knowledge of the laws of development of production, 
of the laws of economic development of society. 

Hence, if it is not to err in policy, the party of the proletariat must 
both in drafting its program and in its practical activities proceed primarily 
from the laws of development of production, from the laws of ecoiiomic 
development of society. 

c ) 77?/’ second feature of production is that its changes and develop- 
ment always beghi with changes and development of the productive forces, 
and in the first place, with changes and development of the instruments 
of production. Productive forces arc therefore the most jnohilc and rev- 



olutionary clcmciU oj piodiiction. Fiibt the pioductive fnrces (d society 
change and devf lop, and tlicn, ilfpi'Hflmg on the^iC cliaiiges and hi loit- 
^ortnlty wilh ilu ni^iavn\ iclntimisol piodiiction, their ccnjioinir rel.ilion*-, 
change. 'J'liis, h<)\ievci, does not mean that the lelatjons of jn'odnetioji 
do not ifiiliicnie the deveJopinent of the prtaluetivc fones and that the 
latter ate not dipendent on tlie loinier. \Vhde their dcvclopnient is de- 
pendent on the ilevelopineiit o( the jtrodiu live lories, Lite lel.itions ol pio- 
doLtion hi their tuin leut upon the development of tlie [iroduetive lorees, 
acceleiating or retaiding it. In this connection it should he noted that 
the lelations ol jnodiKtioti lannol lot too long a time lag hehiiid and be 
in a state of coiitiadu tioii to the growth ol the productive lotces, iiuisniuch 
as the productive loices laii ih velop in full nieasiiie onl} when (lie lela- 
tions ol pioductioii (oiic'pcnid to the charruter, the .state ol the productive 
forces and allow lull seope foi their development. 'J'herefoie, however 
much the rilatioiis of pioduction may lag- behind the developmetit of the 
productive forces, they must, sooner or later, come into corresiumdencc 
witli — and actually do come into correspondence with --the level ol devel- 
opment of the productive loro’.s, the ch.iracter of tlie productive lorres. 
Otherwise we would have a IniidanK iitiil violation of the unity of the 
productive forces atid the relations of production within ihc system of 
production, a distuption of production .as a whole, a crisis of production, 
a destruction of productive forces. 

All instance in which the relations of production do not torivspond 
to the character of the productive forces, conllict with them, is Ihc eco- 
nomic crises in capitalist cotuitries, where private capitalist ownership of Ihc 
means o£ production is in glaring incongruity with the social cliaracter 
of the process of production, witli the ch.tracicr of the productive forces. 
This results in economic crises, which lend to the dc.struction of produc- 
tive forces. Furthermore, this incongruity itself constitutes the economic 
basis of social revolution, the purpose of which is to destroy the existing 
relations of production and to create new rclatimis of produttion corre- 
sponding to the character of the pniductive forces. 

In contrast, an instance in which the relations of produclion completely 
correspond to the character of the productive forces is the Socialist national 
economy of the U.S.S.R., where the social ownership of the means of 
production fully corresponds to the social character of the process of pio- 
duction, and where, because of tliis, economic en’ses and the destruction 
of productive forces are unknown. 

Consequently, the productive forces are not only the most mobile tind 
revolutionary clement in production, but are also the determining element 
in the development of production. 



Whatever are the productive forces such must be the relations of 
production. 

'Willie the state of the productive forces furnishes an answer to tlie 
question — ^wilh what instruments of production do men produce the mate- 
rial values they need? — the state of the relations of production furnishes 
tlie answer to another question — who owns the menus oj •production (the 
land, forests, waters, mineral resources, law materials, instrunicnts of 
production, production premises, means of transportation and cominiitiica- 
tion, etc.), who commands the means of production, whether the wliole 
of society, or individual persons, groups, or classes which utilize them for 
the exploitation of other persons, groups or classes? 

Here is a rough picture of the development of productive forces from 
ancient times to our day. The transition from crude stone tools to the 
bow and arrow, and the accompanying transition from the life of hunters 
to the domestication of animals and primitive pasturage; the tiansition 
from stone tools to metal tools (the iron axe, the wooden plough fitted 
with an iron colter, etc.), with a corresponding transition to tillage and 
agriculture; a further improvement in metal tools for the working up of 
materials, the introduction of the blacksmith’s bellows, the introduction 
of pottery, with a corresponding development of handicrafts, the separation 
of handl'd a fts from agriculture, the development of an independent handi- 
craft industry and, subsequently, of manufacture; the transition from 
handicraft tools to machines and the Iransforniation of handicraft and 
manufacture into machine industry; the transition to the machine S)'Siera 
and the rise of modern large-scale machine industry — such is a general 
and far from complete picture of the development of tlie productive forces 
of society in the course of man’s history. It will be clear that the devel- 
opment and improvement of the instnimcnts of production was cfTecled 
by men who were related to production, and not independently of men; 
and, consequently, the change and development of the instruments of 
production was accompanied by a change and development of men, as 
the most important element of the productive forces, by a change and 
development of their production experience, tlicir labour skill, their ability 
to handle the instruments of production. 

In conformity with the change and development of the productive 
forces of society in the course of history, men’s relations of production, ,, 
their economic relations also changed and developed. / 

Five mahi types of relations of production are known to history: prira-J 
itive communal, slave, feudal, capitalist and Socialist, 

The basis of the relations of production under the primitive communal 
system is that the means of production are socially owned. This in the 
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in.iin I'un'i'hiumils to tlu' (,h:ii.itli-i- ol the pvixliu'tivc loiccs (i( lli.iL iiciloil. 
Stone tools, .'111(1, later, the how and .■ino\e, jiret killed the possihility ol 
men iiulik idii.ill)' (.oinh.itiiig the forces ol iiatuie and he.isis of [irey. Tn 
order to g.ithcr the Iniits ol the forest, to c.Ueh fish, to hiiild some sort 
of hahitation, men ueri' ohiiged to work in loiiimoii il the) did not 
w.mt to die of .stai vatioii, or kill victim to hcasts of jire)' or to neighhoiir- 
ing Societies. Labour in common led to the common ownershijr of the 
means of production, as well as ol the Iriiils of produition. Here the ((in- 
ception of private ownership of the means of iirodiiction did not yet e,\ist, 
except foi' the pensonal ownership of certain im])lements of production 
which were at the same time means of defence aiiainst beasts of prey. 
Here there was no e\-[iloitatfon, no classes. 

'I'lie h.isis of the lel.itions ol prodiiclion nndei the slave sj.stem is that 
the slave owner owns the means of production; he also owns the worker 
in production — the slave, whom he can sell, pnrihase, or kill as though 
lie were an animal. Such relations of prodnilion in the main correspond 
to the state of the productive foiees of that period, fiistead of stone tools, 
men now have metal tools at their eommaiul ; instead of the wretched and 
|irimitive hiishandry of the hunter, who knew neither pastur.ige nor 
tillage, there now appear pasturage, tillage, Iiandierafts, and a divusion of 
labour between these branches of production. 'I’liere appe.irs the possibility 
of the exchange of products between individuals and hctwci’n .societies, 
of the accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few, the actual accumula- 
tion of the means of production in the liaiuls of a miiiorilj', and the 
possihility of subjugation of the majority hy a minority and the conversion 
of the majority into slaves. Here we no longer find the common and free 
labour of all memhers of society hi the production process -here tliere 
prevails the forced laiiour of slaves, who arc e.\ploited hy tlu' non-lahouring 
slave owners. Here, therefore, there is no common ownersliip of the 
means of production or of the friiits of production, T( is replaced liy 
private ownership. Here the slave owner api)ears as tlie prime and principal 
projievty owner in the full sense of the term. 

Rich and poor, exjiloiters and exploited, people with full rights and 
people with no rights, and a fierce class struggle between tlicm - -such is 
the picture of the .slave system. 

The basis of the relations of production under the feudal sy.stem is 
that the feud.al lord owns the means of production and does not fully own 
the worker in production’-the serf, whom the feudal lord can no longer 
kill, hut whom he can buy and sell. Alongside of feudal ownership there 
exists individual ownership by the peasant and the handicraftsman of his 
implements of production and his private enterprise based on liis jiersonal 
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I.iboiir. Siich R-I.'itioiiti ()1 proihictioii in tlu‘ main CDiTospoml to tin.' htatf 
()l the [)i oil IK live forces ot llial penml. I''urtlier iniproveinent!) in tlie 
smelting .mil working of iron; the spread of the iion plough and the 
loom; the luithei development oi agriiulture, horticulture, viniculture 
and dairying ; tlic appearance of mamilactories alongside of the Jiandi- 
craft workshops — such tin the characteristic features of the state of the 
productive forces. 

'Die new productive fories demand that the Jahourer shall display 
some kind of initi.uivc in production and an inclination for work, an 
interest in work. 'Die feudal lord therefore discards the slave, as a labourer 
who has no interest in work and is entirelj without initiative, and prefers 
to deal w'ith the serf, who has his own husbandry, implements of produc- 
tion, and a certain interest in work essential for the cultivation of the land 
and for the payment in kind ot a part of his harvest to the feudal lord. 

Here private ownership is further developed. F.-vploitation is nearly 
as severe as it was under slaver) — it is only slightly mitigated. A class 
struggle between exploiters and exploited is the principal feature of the 
feudal system. 

'rhe basis of the relations of production under the capitalist system is 
that the capitalist ow'ns the means of production, but not the workers in 
production — the wage labourers, whom the capitalist can neither kill nor 
sell because they are personally free, but who are deprived of means of 
production and, in order not to die of hunger, arc obliged to sell their 
labotir power to the capitalist and to bear the )'nke of exploitation. Along- 
side of capitalist property in the means of production, w'e find, at first on 
a wide scale, [irivate property of ihi- peasants iuul handicraftsmen in the 
means of production, the.se peasants and handicraftsmen no longer being 
serfs, ami their private property being based on personal labour. In place 
of tlie h.indicraft workshops and manufactories there appear huge mills 
and factories equipped with machinery. In place of the manorial estates 
tilled by the primitive implements of production of the peasant, there 
now appear large capitalist farms run on scientific lines and supplied with 
.-igrieullural machinery. 

'J'he new productive forces require that the workers in production 
shall be better educated and more intelligent than the downtrodden and 
ignorant serfs, that they be able to understand machinery and operate it 
jtroperly. Therefore, the capitalists prefer to deal with wage workers, who 
are free from the bonds of serfdom and who are educated enough to be 
able properly to operate machinery. 

But having developed productive forces to a iremendoius extent, 
capitalism has become ejimcshcd in contradictions which it is unable to 



holve. By prciducing L-irgcr :iii<l l.-irgcr i|uantilic':'. of conimodiiiVs, uiul 
reducing tlieir prices, ciipitalism iiilcjisifies coiiipetiLioii, iiiiii.) tlic mass of 
small aiul medium private owners, converts ditni into proletarians and 
reduces tlieir purchasing puwer, with the result that it liecomes iinpussihle 
to disptiaC of the commodities produced. On the other hand, hy expanding 
produciion and concentrating inilliuns of workeis in huge mills and lac- 
tones, cajiitalism lends the process of pioduction a social cliaiactcr and thus 
tindeinnnes its own foundation, inasmui'h as the social cliaiacier ol the 
process ol jirodiiction demands the social ownership ol llie means ol 
production-, yet the means ol production umaiii private capitalist piopeity, 
which IS incompatilile with the social characler of the pioress ol pioiliiciuin. 

'I'liesc irretoiKilahle contradictions between the ( liaiacter ol the pro- 
ductive loices and the relations of jtrocliiction malvc tlieniselvis lelt in 
periodical ciisesoJ overpi oductioii, wJteii the cajiitalists, fiiuliiig no ellectivc 
demand for ihcir goods owing to tlie luin o( the mass ol the [lopnlation 
which they themselves have hrought about, arc compelled to luini [iroducts, 
destroy manuiactured gooils, suspend production, and destroy productive 
forces at a time wlien millions of people are forced to sulfer unemploy- 
ment and st.'irvation, not hccatisc tliere arc not enough goods, but because 
there is -m overproduction of goods. 

'I'liis means that the capitalist relatimis of produciion have ceased to 
corrcstiond to the stsite of productive forces of society and have come 
into irreconcilable' contradiction witiv them. 

'This means that capitalism is pregnant tvilh revolution, whose mission 
it is to replace the existing capitalist ownership ol the means ol production 
by Socialist ownership. 

Tin's means that tlie main feature of the capitalist system is a most 
acute class struggle between the exploiters and the exploited. 

The basis of the relations of production under the Sociali-il system, 
which so far has been established only in the U.'d.S.R., is the .social owner- 
ship of the means of production. Here there are no longer exploiters ami 
exploited. The goods produced are distributed aceortling to lahoiir per- 
formed, on the principle: “He who docs not work, neither shall lie cat.” 
Here tlic mutual relations of people in the process of production are marked 
by comradely co-operation and the Socialist mutual assistance <»f workers 
who are free from exploitation. Here the relations of production fully 
correspond to the state of productive ftirces, for the social character of 
the process of production is reinforced by the .social ownership of ihe 
means of production. 

For this reason Socialist production in the U.S.S.R. knows no period- 
ical crises of overproduction and their accompanying absurdities. 
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I<'or this reason, the productive forces luae ilevelop at an accelerated 
pace, lor the relations of production that coriespond to tliem offer lull 
»copc lor such development. 

Such is the picture of the development of men’s relations of produc- 
tion in the course of human history. 

Sucli is the dependence ol the developiiieiU oi the relations of pro- 
duction on tlie development ol the pioductive foiccs of society, and pri- 
marily, on tlie development of the instruments ol production, the depend- 
ence liy virtue of wliich the cliangcs and development of tlie productive 
lorces sooner or later lead to conesponding changes and development of 
the relations of production. 

“The use and fabrication of instiuments ol labour,”''' says Marx, 
“although existing in the germ among certain species of animals, is 
specifically characteristic ol the human labour-process, and Franklin 
therefore defines man as a tool-making animal. Relics of by-gone in- 
struments of labour possess the same importance for the investigation of 
extinct economical forms of society, as do fossil bones for the determi- 
nation of extinct species of animals, ll is not the articles made, but how 
they are made, and by what instruments, that enables us to distinguish 
different economical epochs. Instruments of labour not only supply 
a standard of the degree of development to which human labour has 
attained, but tlicy are also indicators of the social conditions under 
which that labour is carried on.” (Karl Marx, Capital} Vol. i, p. 159.) 
And further: 

— “Social relations are closely bound up with productive forces. 
In acquiring new productive forces men change their mode of produc- 
tion j and in changing their mode of production, in changing the way 
of earning their living, they change all their social relations. The 
• hand-mill gives you society with the feudal lord j the steam-mill, society 
with the industrial capitalist.” (Karl Mane, The Poverty of Phil- 
osophy, Eng. ed., p. 92.) 

— “There is a continual movement of growth in productive forces, 
of destruction in social relations, of formation in ideas; the only 
immutalile thing is the abstraction of movement.” {Ibid., p. 93.) 
Speaking of liistorical materialism as formulated in the Communist 
Manifesto, Engels says: 

“Economic production and the structure of society of every histor- 
ical epoch necessarily arising therefrom constitute the foundation for 

■*' By instnimenta of labour Marx has in mind primarily liislrumenls of pro- 
duction. — E<1. 
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the polilK.il .ulcl iiiti. Iln lii.il liistoi) ()l ih.il i ojim (|uc-iill} , 

ivLi siiKi tin (lissoliilioii 1)1 till |)iiiih.\mI i ()itiiiiUM,il owiun ‘-liip dI 
I.iikI till liistoi)' li.ii hem .1 llistolt III lI.iss sliu:>'>lts, dI sti s 
iKlvveni] exploited .md exploiting, hilw'ien doiniiniti'd .iiid doniiii- 
.itllig el.thse-h ;it v.uioiis stages ul soeul eNolutiuli, ...tins slinggU', 
Jione've'r, has now le.lehe'd .1 st.ige' whele the explolttel and oppressed 
elass (the jirole't.iriat ) e.in no longei emaneipate itsell Iroin the elass 
which c.x()loits iind oppiesses it (the beiiiigeoisie ), without at the 
same time feiievei iieeiiig the wheile ol soeiety irom exploitation, o[)- 
piession anti elass sti iiggles.” (J’ref.ite to the (Terman edition ol the 
ilotnmnnht \t(i — Rail Marx, St'lri /ril T/'’o//(i, I'-ng. td,, Vol. 

I, pp. i92-0d.) 

d) 'J'/ir thud jrii/iiir ol preiduclioii is th.iL the rise of new piotluelive 
l( ues .mil ol the leJatioiis of pioduetiein eoi re.s[)ontling to them does not 
take place tiep.iratclv from the old b)i>t(m, .liter the el isa|)pe.i ranee of the 
old sy.stem, but within the old s)'stcm; it lakes phtce not as a lesult ol the 
deliherate and conscious tictivity ol man, but .sponlaneoubly, uncon.seioiisly, 
indcpendciitl) of the will ul man. ft takes place sponttineonsly and inde- 
pendently of the will of nitin lor two reasons. 

Kir.stly, beetiuse men tre not liec to ehoose one mode ol pioduclion 
or another, because its eveiy new generation enters life it fimis piodiietive 
lorces and relations of production already existing as the ri'sull of the work 
of former gcnertitions, owing to which it is obliged at first to accept tind 
ad.tpt itself to everything it finds ready made in the sphere ol production 
in order to be able to produce mtiliTial values. 

Secondly, because, when inipioving one inslrmnent ol production 01 
another, one element of the productive forces or another, men do not 
realize, do not understand or stop to reflect what iodul results these 
improvements will lead to, but only think of their everyday interests, of 
lightening their labour and of securing some direct and l.mgible advantage 
for themselves. 

When, gradually and gropingly, certain members of primitive com- 
munal society passed from the use of .stone tools to the use of iron tools, 
they, of course, did not know ami did not stop to reflect what wfud results 
this innovation would lead to; they did not understand or realize that 
the change to metal tools meant a revolution in production, that it would 
in the long run lead to the slave sy'stem. 'I 'hey simply wattled to lighten 
their labour and secure an immediate and tangible advantage; their con- 
scious activity was confined within the narrow bounds of this everyday 
personal interest. 

When, in the period of the feudal sy^stem, the young bourgeoisie of 
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L,urope began to erect, alongside of the small guild workshops, large 
manulactoi ICS, and thus advanced the productive forces oi societj, it, of 
course, did not know and did not stop to reliect what social consetjuences 
tliis innovation would lead toj it did not icalizc or understand tJiat this 
“small” innovation would lead to a icgroupiiig of social forces which 
was to end in a revolution bolli agauist die power of kings, wliose favours 
It so highly valued, and ag.nnst the nobility, to whose ranks its loieniost 
representatives not infrequently aspired. It siiiijily wanted to lower the 
cost of producing goods, to tliiow larger quantities of goods on the inaikets 
oi Asia and oi recently discovert d Ameiica, and to make bigger jiroiits. 
Its conscious activity was conliiied within the narrow bounds of this com- 
monplace practical aim. 

When the Russian capitalists, in conjunction with foreign capitalists, 
energetically implanted modern large-scale machine industry in Russia, 
while leaving tsardom intact and turning the peasants over to the tender 
mercies of the landlords, they, of couise, did not know and did not stop 
to reflect what social consequences this extensive growth of productive 
forces would lead to; they did not realize or understand that this big leap 
in the realm of the productive forces of society would lead to a regroup- 
ing of social forces that would enable the proletariat to effect a union with 
the peasantry and to bring about a viclotious Socialist revolution. They 
simply wanted to expand industrial production to the limit, to gain control 
of the huge home market, to become monopolists, and to squeeze as much 
profit as possible out of the national economy. 'I'heir conscious activity 
did not e.xteiid beyond their commonplace, strictly practictil interests. Ac- 
cordingly, Marx s.ays: 

“In the social production which men tarry on [that is, in the 
production of the material values necessary to the life of men — £il. ] 
they enter into definite relations that are indispensable and bide- 
'pendent^' of their will; these rekitions of production correspond to a 
definite stage of development of their material forces of production.” 
(Karl Marx, Selected WorkSf Eng. ed., Vol. I, p. 356.) 

This, however, docs not mean that changes in the relations of pro- 
duction, and the tr.onsition from old relations of production to new 
relations of production proceed smoothly, without conflicts, without up- 
heavals. On the contrary, such a tramsilion usually takes place by means 
of the revolutionary overthrow of the old relations of production and the 
e.stablisliment of new relations of production. Up to a certain period the 
development of the productive forces and the changes in the realm of 

* Our italici. — Ed, 
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till' jtl.itions ui protluclion proceed .sponlniicously, itulepeiulemly ol tlw 
tv'll] ol' men. iJut llirit is so only up to a certain moment, until tlie new :iii<l 
ilevcioping piodiictivc forces have reached a proper slate of maliiiiiy. 
After the new productive forces have matured, the existing lelations of 
pioduction and their upholders —the ruling classes — become th.it ‘‘insuper- 
abh” ohstaclo which can only he removed hy the conscious action ol the 
new classes, hy the fortihle acts ol these classes, hy revolution, lieu; there 
Stands out in hold relief the rolr of new social ideas, ol new 

political institutions, of a new political power, who.se mission it is to abolish 
by force the old relations of pioduction. Out of the conllict between the 
new prodiKtive forces and the old relations of production, mil of the n( w 
economic diinands of society, there arise new social ideas; the new ideas 
orgaui'/.e and mohili/c the masses; the masses become welded into a new 
political army, create a new revolutionary power, ami make use of it to 
abolish by force the old system of relations of production, and to linnly 
cslahlisli the new sy.stem. The spoiUancous process of development yiehls 
place to the conscious actions of men, pe.accful development to violent 
upheaval, evolution to revolution. 

"The proletariat,” says Marx, “during its contest with the bour- 
geoisie is compelled, by the force of eircumslanccs, to organize itself 
its a class ... by means of a revolution it makes itself the ruling class, 
iind, .as such, sweeps away hy force the old conditions of production.” 
{The CommunUt Munljnto — Karl Marx, Selected Worh, h'.ng. cd., 
Vol. I, p. 228.) 

And further: 

— “I'he proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, hy 
degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize all iasliumeius 
of production in the h.nnds of the state, i.e., of the proletaiiat orgtinized 
as the ruling class; and to increase the total of productive forces as 
rapidly as possible.” {Ib'uL, p. 227.) 

' — "Force is the midwife of every old society pregnant with a 
new one.” (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 776.) 

Here is the brilliant formulation of the essence of historical materialism 
given by Marx in 1859 in his historic Preface to his famous book, Crilique 
of Political Eeonotny: 

“In the social production which men carry on they enter into 
definite relations that are indispcns.able and independent of their will; 
these relations of production correspond to a definite st.ige of develoj)- 
ment of their material forces of production. The sum loltil of thc.se 
relations of production constitutes the economic structure of society — 
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the real foundation, on whieli n'bcs a legal and political superstructure 
and to which correspond delinitc forms of social consciousness. The 
mode o( production in material life determines the social, political and 
intellectunl life process in general. It is not the consciousness of men 
that determines their being, but, on the contrary, their social being 
that determines their consciousness. At a certain stage of their devel- 
opment, tlie material forces of production in society come in conflict 
with the e.visting relations of production, or — what is Imt a legal ex- 
pression for the same thing — with the property relations within which 
they have been at work before. From forms of development of the 
forces of production these relations turn into their fetters. Then be- 
gins an cpocli of social revolution. With the change of the economic 
foundation the entire immense superstructure is more or less rapidly 
transformed. In considering such transformations a distinction should 
always be made between the materiid transformation of the economic 
conditions of production, which can be determined with the precision 
of natural science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or phil- 
osophic — in short, ideological forms in which men become conscious 
of this conflict and fight it out. Just as our opinion of an individual 
is not based on what he thinks of himself, so can we not judge of 
such a period of transformation by its own consciousness; on the 
contrary, this consciousness must be e-\plaincd rather from the con- 
tradictions of material life, from the e.xisting conflict between the 
social forces of production and the relations of production. No social 
order ever disappears before all the productive forces for which there 
is room in it have been developed; and new higher relations of pi'o- 
duction never appear before the material conditions of their existence 
luive matured in the womb of the old society itself. Therefore, man- 
kind always sets itself only such tasks as it can solve; since, looking 
at the matter more closely, we will always find that the task itself 
arises only when the material conditions necessary for its solution 
already exist or arc at least in the process of formation.” (Karl Marx, 

. Selected Works, Eng. ed., Vol. I, pp. 356-57.) 

Such is Marxist materialism as applied to social life, to the history 
of society. 

Such are the principal features of dialectical and historical mate- 
rialism. 

It will be seen from this what a theoretical treasure was safeguarded 
by Lenin for the Party and protected from the attacks of the revisionists 
and renegades, and how important was the appearance of Lenin’s book, 
Materialism and Emfirio-Criticism, for the development of our Party. 
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i. Bolsheviks anu Mensheviks in ’riiE Pnaioo oi- tuk Stolyi’in 
Reaction. Stiiucgle of the Hoi.siikvhcs Againsi' 'iue 
Liquidators and Or/.ovisrs 


During the years ol reaction, the work in the I’art) o\g:nii/;aions 
was far nion; difficult than during the preceding period oi develnpnieul 
of the revolution. The Party memberhhii) liad shaiply decliiud. Many 
of tlie petty-hoLirgeuis fcllow-lravelers ol ilie Parly, esjiecuilly the inlel- 
Icctualb, deserted its ranks from [car of persecution liy the Is, nisi gov- 
ernment. 

Lenin pointed out that at such moments revolutionai) jiiirties slimild 
perfect their knowledge. J)uring the period ol rise ol llic i evolution they 
learned how to advance; (hiring the [leiiod of reaction ihey should learn 
how to retreat properly, how to go iiiulei ground, how to pre.serve and 
strengthen the illegal party, how to make use ol legal oppoi tin lilies, ol 
all legally existing, especially mass, orgatii’/,ations in order to strengthen 
their connections with the m.csscs. 


Ihc Mensheviks retreated in panic, not believing that a new lise in 
the tide of revolution was possible; they disgracefully lenotinccd the irv- 
okitioncUy demands of the jirograui and the revolutionary slogans of the 
Party; they wanted to lii[uidate, to abolish, the revolutionary illegal paily 
of the piololariat. I‘or this reason, Mensheviks of this type came to he 
known as L'lqimlaton, 


Unlike the Mensheviks, the llolshcviks were certain tliat widiin the 
next few years there would he a rise in the tide of revolution, ami held 
that It was the duty of the Party to prepare the masses for this new rise. 
The fundamental jiroblems of the revolution liad not been solved. 'Lhe 
peasants had not obtained the landlords’ land, the workers had not ob- 
tained the fj-hour day, the tsarist autocracy, so detested [ly the people, 
had not been overthrown, and it had again suppressed the meagre ])olit- 
ical liberties which the people had wrung from it in 1905. Tims the 
causes which had given rise to the Revolution of 1905 still remained in 
force. That is wliy the Bolsheviks were certain that there would be a 
new rise of the revolutionary movement, prepared for it and mustered 
tile lorces of the working class. 

The Bolsheviks derived their certainty that a new rise in the tide, 
lone was inevitable also from the fact that the Revolution of 

1905 had tauglit the working class to fight for its rights in mass rovolu- 
ftonaiy struggle. During the period of reaction, when the capitalists took 
the offensive, the workers could not forget these lessons of 1905. Lenin 
quoted letters from workers in which they told how factory owners were 





again opprcsbiiig and liuiniluiting them, and in winch they said- “Wnl/, 
another 1905 will come!” 

'I'hc fundamental political aim of the Bolsheviks remained what it 
had been in 1905, namely, to overthrow tsardom, to carry the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution to its conclusion and to proceed to the Socialist 
revolution. Never for a moment did the Bolsheviks forget this aim, and 
they continued to put before the masses the principal revolutionary slo- 
gans — a democratic republic, the confiscation of the landed estates, and 
an 8-hour day. 

But the tactics of the Party could not remain what they had been 
during the rising tide of the revolution in 1905. For example, it would 
have been wrong in the immediate future to call the masses to a general 
political strike or to an armed uprising, for the revolutionary movement 
was on the decline, the working class was in a state of extreme fatigue, 
and the position of the reactionary classes had been strengthened con- 
siderably. "I'lie Party' had to reckon with the new situation. OlTensive 
tactics had to he replaced by defensive tactics, the tactics of mustering 
forces, the tactics of withdrawing the cadres underground and of carry- 
ing on the work of the Party from underground, the tactics of combin- 
ing illegal work with work in the legal working-class organizations. 

And the Bolsheviks proved able to accomplish this. 

“Wc knew how to work during the long years preceding the 
revolution. Not for nothing do they say that wc are as firm as a rock. 
'I'hc Social-Democrats have formed a proletarian party which will 
not lose heart at the failure of the first armed onslaught, will not lose 
its head, and will not be carried away by adventures,” wrote Lenin. 
(Lenin, Collected Works, Russ, ed., Vol. XII, p. 126.) 

The Bolsheviks strove to preserve and strengthen the illegal Party 
organiz.ations. But at the same time they deemed it essential to utilize 
every legal opportunity', every legal opening to maintain and preserve 
connections with the masses and thus strengthen the Party. 

“I'his was a period when our Party turned from the open rev- 
olutionary struggle against tsardom to roundabout methods of strug- 
gle, to the utilization of each and every legal opportunity — from 
mutual aid societies to the Duma platform. This was a period of 
retreat after we had been defeated in the Revolution of 1905. This 
turn made it incumbent upon us to master new methods of struggle, 
in order to muster our forces and resume the open revolutionary 
struggle against tsardom.” (J. Stalin, Verbatim Refort of the Fif- 
teenth Party Congress, Russ, ed., pp. 366-67, 1935.) 
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'I’lie smviviiig legal oigatiizatioiis hcivcd siii a suit ul seiecii lui tlie 
uiulergioiintl oigaai/ations ol the J'arty aiul as a iiieaiis ul maintaining 
Connertiojis with the masses. In order to [ireserve their eojimvlions witli 
the m.'isses, the JJolsheviks made use ol tin- tiade unions .'Uul otlicr leg.-dly 
existing pulilic organizations, such as sick hcnelil societies, workers’ co- 
operative societies, cluhs, ediiealional societies and I’tople’s Houses. 'I'he 
JJolsheviks made use ol the pl.itloiin oJ the State Jluma to expose the 
policy ol the tsarist goveniment, to expose tin; C’oiistilntion.il-Di nmerats, 
and to win the siippoit ol the peasants lot llie pniletiriat. 'I'ln; jueserv.ition 
ul the illeg.-d J’aity oiganizalion, and the direction ol all other fonn.s ot 
political woik through this orgaiii/atioii, en.'tliled tile Party to pursue a 
correct line and to iiuister lurces in preparation for a new lise in the 
tide of revolution. 

The Bolsheviks carried out their revolutionary line in a iiglit on 
hvo jroHtSj a light against tlie two varieties ol oppoi tunisin williin the 
Party — against tlie Lujuuiatoriy who were open adversaries ol tlie Party, 
and against what were known as llic O/zi/uhts, wlio were coneealeil 
loes of tlie Party. 

T'he Bolslieviks, he.adcd hy iA-iiin, waged a relentless struggle against 
liquidationism from the very inception of tin's opportunist trend. Laiiii 
pointed out that the J/i(iiiiclators were agents of the liberal bourgeoisie 
within the Party. 

Jn December 1908, the Fifth (All-Russian) L’oiifereiiee of the 
R.S.D.L.1\ was held in Jhiris. On Lenin’s motion, this eonlerenee con- 
demned liquidationism, ihnt is, tlic attempts of a certain seetion of the 
I arty intellectuals (Mensheviks) *'lo liquidate the existing ovgaivi'/.ation 
of the R.S.D.L.P. and to replace it at all costs, even at the jinVe of down- 
right renimciation of the progr.ara, tactics and iraditions of the Parly, 
by an amorphous association functioning legally.” (C.P.S.U.j /i.] ju 
Resolutions, Russ, ed., Part I, p. 128.) 

The conference called upon all Parly organizations to wage a resolute 
struggle against the attemiits of the la’quidators. 

But the Men.shcvilrs did not abide by this decision of the conference 
and increasingly committed themselves to liquidationism, betrayal of the 
revolution, and collaboration with the Consliiutiomil-Democrats. 'J’hc 
Mensheviks were more and more openly renonneing the revolutionary 
progiam of the proletarian Party, the demands for a democratic republic, 
for an 8-hour day and for the confisc.al ion of the landed estates. They 
wanted, at the price of renouncing the progr.am and tactics of the Party, 
to obtain the consent of the tsarist govcrnmt'tit to tlie existence of an 
open, legal, supposedly “labour” ptirty. They were prepared to make 
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peace with and to adapt themselves to the Stolypin regime. That is why 
tlie Liquidators were also called the “Stolypin Labour Party.” 

Besides lighting the overt adversaries of the revolution, tlic Liquida- 
tors, who were headed by Dan, Axelrod, and Potressov, and assisted by 
Martov, 'J'rotsky and other Menslieviks, tlie Bolslieviks alsrr waged a 
relentless struggle against the coveii Liquidators, tlie Otzovists, wlio 
camouflaged their opportunism by "Left” phraseology. Otzovisls was 
the name given to certaiy former Bolsheviks who demanded the recall 
(o/aj’w means recall) of the workers’ deputies from the State Duma 
and the discontinuation of work in legally existing organizations alto- 
gether-. 

In 1908 a number of Bolsheviks demanded the recall of the Social- 
Democratic deputies from the State Duma. Hence, they were called 
Otzovists. The Otzovists formed their own group (Bogdanov, Luna- 
ch.irsky, Alcxinsky, Pokrovsky, Bubnov and others) which started a strug- 
gle against Lenin and Lenin’s line. The Otzovists stubbornly refused 
to work in the trade unions and other legally existing societies. In doing so 
they did great iiijui'y to the workers’ cause. The Otzovists were driving 
a wedge between the Party and the working class, tending to deprive 
the Party of its connections with the non-party masses; they wanted 
to seclude themselves within the underground organization, j-et at the 
same time they placed it in jeopardy by denying it the opportunity of 
utilizing legal cover, I'hc Otzovists did not undcrstajicl that in the 
State Duma, and through the Slate Duma, the Bolsheviks could influ- 
ence the peasantry, could expose the policy of the tsarist government 
and the policy of the Constitutional-Democrats, who were trying to gain 
the following of the peasantry by fraud. The Otzovists hampered the 
mustering of forces for a new advance of the revolution. The Otzovists 
were therefore “Liquidators inside-out”; they endeavoured to destroy 
the possihilily of utilizing the legally existing organizations and, in fact, 
renounced proletarian leadership of the broad non-party masses, renounced 
revolutionary work. 

A conference of the enlarged editorial board of the Bolshevik news- 
{laper Prolet/iry, summoned in 1909 to discuss the conduct of the Otzo- 
vlsts, condemned them. The Bolsheviks announced that they had nothing 
in common with the Otzovists and expelled them from the Bolshevik 
organization. 

Both the liquidators and the Otzovists were nothing but petty- 
bourgeois fellow-travelers of the proletariat and its Party, When times 
were hard for the proletariat the true character of the Liquidators and 
Ot'/ovists became revealed with particular clarity. 



•J. StRUGULE Of THE Jloj,-,lIEViK.S AoAlN'sr 'J'RCnSKVlSM. Ani'i-Par'i Y 
August Bloc 

Al a tunc wlien the Bolsheviks were waging a irleiitless struggle on 
two iniiits- -against tlie Lujuiilators aiul against the Ot/ovisis -(hlcml- 
ing the fiinsisieiit line ol tlie proletarian party, 'I'liitsky suiipoitcil the 
A'lenslievik IyU.|uulatuis. It was at tins iiciiod that l>eniii hraiuleii liiin 
“ (uthis 1 rotsky.'’ 'Ihoisky lomietl a gnnip ol v^nteis in Vienna (Austria) 
and began to puhhsli an allegedly lum-lactional, but in reality Men- 
shevik newsiuipcr. “'IVotsky behaves like a most despicahie eareeiisi 
and taclionalist. ... lie jiays hp service to the Party, but behaves worse 
than any other fatlionalisi,” wiote Lenin at the time. 

Later, in I’Jli, I lotslry organi/ed the August liloc, a bloc oC all 
the aiiti-Jlolshevik groiijis and tiends directed tigainst Lenin .inil tlie 
Bolshevik Party. The Jnijmd.itors and the Ouovists united in this anti- 
Bolshevik bloc, thus tlemonstraring their kinship. 'I'lntsky and tlie 'J'rol- 
.skyitestook up a Ikptidationisf stand on all fuiul.imental issues. But 'J'rotsky 
masked his Ii<|iiid.'itionism under tlie guise iilj (’eninsni, that is, conciliation" 
ismj he claimed that he belonged to neither the Bolsheviks nor the 
Mensheviks and tliat lie was tiying to reconcile them. In this connection, 
Lenin s.aid that Irotsky was more vile and pernicious than the open 
Lic|ui(liitors, because he was trying to deceive the workers into believing 
that he was “above factions,” whereas in fact he entirely supjiorted tlie 
Menshevik Liquitlaturs. 'fhe 'J’roLskyites were the principal group llitit 
fostered Centnstn. 

Centrism,” writes Comrade Stalin, “is a political concept. Its 
ideology is one of adaptation, of subordination of the interests of the 
proletariat to the interests of the pcity-hoiirgcoisie w’uhhi our common 
This ideology is alien and abhorrent to Leninism.” (Stalin, 
Letiiuhni, “'J’lic IndustriahV.a(ion of tlu- CouiiUy and the Riglit 
Deviation in the C.P.S.U.,” Eng. cil.) 

At this period kamenev, Zinoviev and Rykov were actually covert 
agents of Trotsky, for they often helped him against Lenin. With the 
aid of Zinoviev,^ K.amenev, Rykov and other covert allies of Trotsky, a 
lenum of the Central Committee was convened in fimuary 1910, 

Lmin s wishes. By iliat time the composition of the Central Committee 
had changed owing to the arrest of a number of Bolsheviks, and the 
^cillattng elements were able to force through anti-lAminist decisions. 

hu9, It was decided at this plenum to close down llie Bolshevik news- 
paper Iroletary and to give financial support to Trotsky’s newspaper 
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I^ravda, published in Vicniw. Kamenev joined the editorial board of 
Trotiky’s newspaper and together with Zinoviev strove to make it the 
(iigan of the Central Committee. 

It was only on Lenin’s insistence that the January Plenum of the 
(.icntral Coniniittee adopted a resolution condemning lujuidationism and 
ol'/.ovisin, but here too Zinoviev and Kamenev insisted on Trotsky’s 
[iroposal that the Li(|uidators should not be referred to as such. 

It turned out as Lenin had foreseen and forewarned; only the 13ol- 
sheviks obeyed the decision ot the Plenum of the Central Committee and 
closed ilown their organ, Proletary^ whereas the Mensheviks continued 
to puldish their factional liquidationist newspaper Golos Sotsial-Dcmo- 
kmta ( Voire oj the Socml-Drmocrat) . 

Lenin’s position was fully supported by Comrade Stalin who pub- 
lished a special article in Sotml-Demoknit, No, 1 1, in which he con- 
demned the coinluct of the accomplices of Trotskyism, and spoke of the 
necessity of putting an end to the abnormal situation created within the 
llolshevik group by the treacherous conduct of Kamenev, Zinoviev and 
Kykov, The article advanced as immediate tasks what was later carried 
into effect at the Prague Party Conference, namely, convocation of a 
general Party conference, publication of a Party newspaper appearing 
legally, and creation of an illegal practical Party centre in Russia. Com- 
rade Stalin’s artitle was based on decisions of the Baku Committee, which 
fully supported Lenin, 

To counteract I’rotsky’s anti-Party August Bloc, which consisted 
exclusively of anti-Party elements, from the Liquidators and Trotskyites 
to tlic Otzovists and god-builders, a Parly bloc was formed consisting 
of people who wanted to preserve .and strengthen the illegal proletarian 
Party, This bloc consisted of the Bolsheviks, headed by Lenin, and a 
small number of pro-Party Mensheviks, headed by Plekhnnov. Plekha- 
nov and his group of pro-Party Mensheviks, while maintaining the 
Menshevik position on a number of ipicstions, emphatically dissociated 
themselves from the August Bloc and the Liquidators and sought to 
reach agreement with the Bolsheviks. Lenin accepted Plekhanov’s pro- 
[losal and consented to a temporary bloc with him against the anti-Party 
elements on the ground that such a bloc would be advantageous to the 
Party and fatal to the Liquidators. 

Comrade Stalin fully supported this bloc. He was in ejcile at the time 
and from there wrote a letter to Lenin, saying; 

"III my opinion the line of the bloc (Leiiin-Plekhanov) is the 

only correct one: 1) this line, and it alone, answers to the real inter- 



ests of the v/oik in Rusmu, which tleiiiiiiuls tluit aJl real Party elements 
should rally togctlierj 2) this line, and it alone, will expedite the 
process oI emancipation ol the legal organiVaitions from the yoke of the 
Liquidators, hy digging a gull between the Mek'' workers and the 
Liquidators, and dispeising and disposing oi the latler.” {Lrniii and 
Sttil'ni) Russ, ed., Vol. I, pp. 52/1-30.) 

I'lianks to a skilful comhination of illegal and legal work, the Rolshe- 
viks were able to become a seiioua loice in the legal worki'iV organi/a- 
tions. 'I'his was revealed, incideiitall)', in the great inlhience which the 
Bolsheviks exercised on the workers’ groups at four legally held con- 
gresses that took phee at (hat period — a congress of peopli-’s universities, 
a women’s congress, a congress ol lactory physicians, and a temperance 
congress, 'riie speeches of the Bolsheviks at these congresses were of 
great political value and awakened a respon.se all over the country, h'or 
example, at the congress of people’s universities, the Molshevik workers’ 
delegation exposed the policy of tsaidoni which stilled all cultural activity, 
and contended that no real cultural progre.ss in the country was conceiv- 
able unless tsardoni were abolished. 'I'lie workers’ delegation at the 
congress of factory physicians told of the frightfully insanitary cornlitions 
in which the workers had to live and w'ork, and drew the conclusion 
that factory h)'gicnc could not be properly ensured until tsardoni were 
overthrown. 

The Bolsheviks gradually squec'/ed the Liquidators out of the various 
legal organizations that still .survived. The peculiar tactics of a uiiitinl 
front with the Plekhanov pro-Party group enabled the Bolsheviks to win 
over a number of Menshevik worker organizations (in the ’Vyborg dis- 
trict, Ekatcrinoslav, etc.) 

In this diflicult period the Bolsheviks set an example of how legal 
work should be combined with illegal work. 

S. Praoue Partv Coneerencf, 1912. Btn,snKviits CoN.s’rrrtrrn 
Tuemsei.ves an Independent Marxist Party 

I'ho fight against the [/iquidatore and Otzovists, as well as against 
the Trotsky ites, confronted the Bolsheviks with the urgent necessity of 
uniting all the Bolsheviks and forming them into an independent Bolshe- 
vik Party. This was absolutely essential not only in order to put an end 
to the opportunist trends witliin the Party whieh were splitting the work- 
ing class, but also in order to complete the work of mustering the forces 
" Mek , an abbreviation for Menshevik.-— Re/. 
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of the working class and pieparing it for a new upward swing of the 
revolution. 

liut before this task could be .accomplished the Party had to be rid 
of oppoi tunists, of Mensheviks. 

No Jiolslievik now doubted that it was unthinkable for the Polshe- 
viks to remain in ojie jiarly with the McnsJieviks. I'lie trcacJicrous 
comluct of the Mensheviks in the period of the Stolypin reaction, their 
attempts to liquidate the proletarian party and to organize a Jiew, 
reformist party, made a rupture witli them inevitable. IJy remaining in 
one party with the Mensheviks, the Bolsheviks in one w.ay or another 
accepted moral responsibility for the behaviour of the Mensheviks. But 
for the liolsheviks to accept moral responsibility for the open treachery 
of the Mensheviks was unthinkable, unless they themselves wanted to 
become traitors to the Party and the working class. Unity with the 
Mensheviks within a single party was thus assuming the character of a 
betrayal of the working class and its party. Consequently, the actual 
rupture witli the Mensheviks had to be carried to its conclusion: a formal 
organizational rupture and the expulsion of the Mensheviks from the 
Party. 

Only in tin's way was it possible to restore the revolutionary party 
of the proletariat with a single program, single tactics, and a single class 
organization. 

Only in this way was it possible to restore the real (not just formal) 
unity of the Party, which the Mensheviks had destroyed. 

Tin's task was to he performed by the Sixth General Party Confer- 
enre, for wliieh the Bolsheviks were making preparations. 

But this was only one aspect of the matter, A formal rupture with 
the Mensheviks and the formation by the Bolsheviks of a separate party 
was, of course, a very important political task. But the Bolsheviks were 
confronted with another and even more important task. The task of 
the Bolsheviks was not merely to break with the Mensheviks and formally 
constitute themselves a separate party, but, above all, having broken with 
the Mensheviks, to create a new parly, to create a party of a 
dill'ercnt from the usiual Social-Democratic parties of the West, one that 
was free of opportunist elements and capable of leading the proletariat 
in a struggle for power. 

Tn fighting the Bolsheviks, the Mensheviks of all shades, from Axel- 
rod and Martynov to Martov and Trotskj', invariably used weapons bor- 
rowed from the arsenal of the W'est-European Social-Democrats. They 
wanted in Russia a party similar, let us say, to the German or French 
Social-Democratic party. They fought the Bolsheviks just because they 



sensed something new in them, something iinusuiil iiiul diileicnt fiom the 
Social-Democrats ol the West. And what did the Social- Democnitic 
parties of the West represent at that time? A miAiiiie, a hodge-podge 
of hl.n-Mst and oppoitunist elenient-,, ol li tends and foes ol tlie ix volu- 
tion, ol siipporteis and opponents ol the l*aiiy |iiiiKiple, the lornier 
gjadually liecoining ideologii.ally lei oik tied to tlie latter, and virtually 
siihoidinated to them. Coneilialion with the op[ioi iimists, with the traitors 
to the rcvoliitioii, lor the sake oi what?- the llolsheviks asked the \Vest" 
i.uiopean Social-Detnoci.its. l‘or ilie s.ilce ol “[leace Within the J’aity,” 
for the sake of “tinny” - -the latter leiilied. Unity with whom, with the 
opportunists? Yes, they replied, with the o[)|iortunisis. Jt Was clear that 
such jiarties could not he i evolutionary parties. 

I'lie IJolsheviks could not help seeing that after KngeLs’ death the 
AVest-hairopean Social- Democratic [tarties had hegiin to degenerate from 
paities ol social revolution into patties of “social lelorms,” and that each 
or tlie.se paities, as an organi/.ation, Jiad .ilready been converted from 
a leading lorce into an fip|iendag<- ol its own parliamentary group, . 

'I'lie Piolslieviks could not help knowiitg that such a party hoded no 
good to the proletitnai, that such a party was not capable of leading the 
Working ckiss to revoltition. 

The Holslievikb could not help knowing that the proletariat needed, 
not such a party, hut a dilTereiit kind of patty, a new and genuinely 
Marxist jiai'ty, which would be irreconciltihle towards the opporlimists 
and revolutionary towards the bourgeoisie, whieh would he firmly knit 
and monolithic, which would be a party of social revolution, a party of 
the dictaiorsliip of the proletariat. 

It was this new kind of party iliat the llolslieviks wanted. And the 
Kolsheviks worked to build up such a pnity. 'I’lie whole histoiy of the 
stniggle against the “Economists,” Menslievik.s, 'Troi.skyites, Of/ovists 
and idcjilists of all shade.s, dowm to the empirio-eriticisls, was a history 
of the building up of jiist such a party. 'I'lie liolsheviks wanted to create 
a new party, a Bolihrvik party, wdiich would serve as a moilel for all 
who wanted to have a real revolutionary Maiw'ist party. 'J'hc liolsheviks 
had been working to buihl up such a party ever since the time of the old 
Iskia, They worked for it stuhhonily, persislcntly, in sjiile of everything. 
A fundamental and decisive part was played in this work by tlie writings 
of Lenin' — What Is 'Vo lie Dovef^ Two Tactics^ etc. Lenin’s What 
Is To Be Done? was the ideolo fiscal preparation lor such a p.'irty, Ta’iiin’s 
One Stef Forward ^ Two Steps Back was tlie orffaniaational preparation 
for such a party. Lenin’s Two Tactics of Soeial-Dcmocracy in the Dem- 
ocratie Revolution was the political preparation for such a party. And, 
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lastly, Lenin’s Mater'mVism and Etn^mo-CtUicum was the theoretical 
piepaiatum ior such a party. 

It may be salely said that newer in Instory has any ptdil/cal group 
been bo tlioroughly prepaied to constitute Jtwill apaity as the iiolahevik 
gioup was. 

The ciitiditions were therefore fully ready and lipo for the Bolshe- 
\iks to constitute themselves j p.uty. 

It was the task ol the Sixtii i^aity Conference to crown tlie completed 
work by expelling the Mensheviks and lormally constituting the new 
p.irty, the Jlolshevik Party. 

I'he Sixth All-Russian Paity Conference was held in Prague in 
January 1912. Over twenty Paity organizations were rcprcbcntcd. The 
conference, tlierelore, had tlie significance of a regular Paity congress. 

In the .statement ol the conlerence which announced that the shat- 
tered central appatatus of the Paity had been restoied and a Cential 
Committee set up, it was declared that the period of reaction had been 
the most diflkult the Russian Social- Democratic Party had cx'perienccd 
since it had taken shape as a definite organization. In spite of all persecu- 
tion, in spite of the severe blows dealt it from without and the tieachery 
and vacillation of the opportunists within, the party of the proletariat had 
preserved intact its banner and its organizatioji. 

“Not only have the banner ol th§ Russian Soci.al-Democratic Party, 
its program and its revolutionary traditions survived, but so has its organ- 
ization, wliicli pfisecution may have undciniined and weakened, but 
could never utterly destroy” — the statement of the conference declared. 

'I'he confcience recotded the fiftt symptoms of a new rise of the 
working-class movement in Ru.ssia and a revival in Party woik. 

In its resolution on the reports presented by the local orgtuiizations, 
the conference noted that “energetic work is being conducted eveiy where 
among the Sticial-Democratic workers with the object of strengtlieniiig 
the local illegal Social-Democratic organizations and groups.” 

The conference noted that the most important rule of Ilol.shevifc tac- 
tics in periods of retreat, namely, to combine illegal work with legal work 
within tlie various legally existing workers’ societies and unions, was 
being observed in all the localities. 

The Prague Contcrcncc elected a Bolshevik Central Committee of 
tlie Parly, consisting of Lenin, Stalin, Ordjonikidze, Sverdlov, Spanda- 
ryan and others. Comrades Stalin and Sverdlov were elected to the 
Central Committee in their absence, a.s they were in exile at tlie time. 
Among the elected alternate members of the Central Committee was 
Comrade Kalinin. 



For the direction of riivulutioniiry work in Kustii:i :i j)r<'iriii'fil rciitii; 
(llic Jiusbiaii Hiircau of the C.C.) was set up witli Comrade Stalin at 
its head and including Comrades Y. Sverdlov, S. Spandary:in, S. Ordjo- 
nikidzcj M. Kalinin. 

'I’he i^rngiic Conierence reviewed the whole jueceding stiiiggle of 
the Uolslicviks .against ojipoi tuiiisni and decided to expel the h'lenslie- 
viks from the Parly. 

Py c.\pelling the Mensheviks from the J’arlyJ the i’ragne Conlcri'ncc 
formally in.augurated the independent existenre of tlie iJolshevik P.irty. 

Having rotited the JVlensheviks ideologictilly and org.ini'/.atioiially and 
expelled them from the Party, the Ihilsheviks pieserved the old hanner 
of the Party — of th<‘ R.S.fXL.P. 'Fhat is vt'hy the Jlolshevik Party 
cujitimied until 1918 to call itself the Rn.ssi.-m Sorial-Hemociatir Lahour 
Party, adding llie tvoid “Polsheviks” in hi.nkets. 

Writing to Goiky at the begiiming of J9J2, on the results of tlie 
Prague Conference, Lenin said: 

“At last we have succeeded, in spite of the Liquidator scum, m 
restoring the Party and its Central Committee. 1 hope you will rejoice 
with us over the fact.” (Lenin, C'ollrctcd TKw/t, Russ, cd., Vol- 
XXIX, p. 19.) 

Speaking of the significance of the Pmguc Conference, Comrade 
Stalin said; 

“'J’'his conference was of the utmost im[)ort:mce in the history 
of our Party, for it drew a boundary line between the Rolslteviks 
and the Mensheviks and amalgamated the Bolshevik organi'/alions 
all over the country into a united Bolshevik Party.” {Vrrltntim Re- 
fort of the Flftetnth Congress of the C.P.S.U.\_B.\y Russ, ed., pp. 
.361-62.) 

After tlie expulsion of the Mensheviks and the constitution by the 
Bolsheviks of an independeiu party, the Bolshevik Party became firmer 
and stronger. The Party strengthens itself hy f urging its ranks of of- 
fortiinist elements — tliat is one of the maxims of llic Bolshevik Party, 
which is a party of a new tyjic fundamentally diU'ercnt Irom the Social- 
Democratic parties of the Second International. Altliough tlie parties 
of the Second lutcrualional called themselves Marxist parties, in reality 
tliey tolerated foes of Marxism, avowed opportunists, in their ranks 
and allowed them to corrupt and to ruin the Second International. The 
Bolsheviks, on the contrary, waged a relentless struggle against the 
opportunists, purged the proletarian party of the filth of opportunism and 
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Sluccccdcil in cicritiiig a paity of a new type, a Leninisl Paity, litt P.iity 
which later acliieved tlie dictatnibhip of the proleiauat. 

If the opportuniijts had rcniained within the lanki) of tJic proletarian 
parly, tlie JJulshevik Parly could nof liavc coine out on tiie broad high- 
way and led ihe proletaiiat, it could not have taken power and set 
up the diclatorblup of the proletariat, it could not have einciged victorious 
from the Civil War and built Socialism. 

'I'lie I'rague Conlercnce decided to put foiward as the chief imme- 
diate pohtic.il slogans of the Party the demands contained in tlic minimum 
program: a dcmociatic republic, an 8-hour day, and the confiscation of 
the landeil estates. 

If was under these revolutionary slogans tli.at the Bolsheviks con- 
ducted their campaign in connection with the elections to the Fourth 
State Duma. 

It was these slogans that guided the new rise of the revolutionary 
movement of the working-class masses in the years 1912-14. 


BRIEF SUMMARY 

The years 1908-12 were a most difficult period for revolutionary 
work. Alter the defeat of the revolution, when the revolutionary move- 
ment was on the decline and the masses were fatigued, the Bolsheviks 
changed their tactics and passed from the direct struggle against tsardom 
to a roundabout struggle. In the difficult conditions that prevailed dur- 
ing the Stolypin reaction, the Bolsheviks made use of the slightest legal 
opportunity to maintain their connections with the masses (from sick 
benefit societies and trade unions to the Duma platform). The Bol- 
slteviks indefatigahly worked to muster forces for a new rise of the 
revolutionary movement. 

In the difficult conditions brought about by the defeat of the revolu- 
tion, the disintegration of the oppositional trends, the disappointment with 
the revolution, and tlio increasing endeavours of intellectuals who had 
deserted the Party (Bogdanov, Bazarov and others) to revise its theo- 
retical foundations, the Bolsheviks were the only force in the Party who 
did not furl the Party banner, who remained faitliful to the Party pro- 
gram, and who beat off the attacks of the “critics” of Marxist theory 
(Lenin’s MatcmVism> and, Enijfirio-Orttichm), What lielped the leading 
core of the Bolsheviks, centred around I,cnin, to safeguard the Party 
and its revolutionary principles w.as that tin's core had been tempered 
by Marxist-Leninisi ideology and had grasped the perspectives of the 
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icvolution. “Not for nothing do they say that wl .lu .ii fiini its a loilcj” 
Lenin stated in refeinng to the Bolsheviks. 

The Mensheviks at that peiiod weie diawing laitliei iiul laitliei 
away from the icvoliition. 'I hey became Jatiiinlatois, clunaiiiJiiig tlie 
liquidation, abolition, of the illeg.il levohit.onaiy jiaiiy ol live piolclai lal; 
they moie and more openly renouncid tlic Paily jiiogiain ami the icv- 
ohitionaiy aims and slogans of the Paitj, and tndcavoiiud to oijaiiiy.e 
their own, rcloimist puity, which the woikcis cliiistcncd a “Stolypiii 
Labour Party.” 'I'lotsky suppoited llie J/icpiid.itois, pliaiisait.illy using 
the slogan “unity of the Paitt” .as a stiten, hut actu.illy im.niiiig unit) 
with the Liquidators. 

On the other hand, some of the Bulshtvik', who did not undcisland 
the necessity lor the adoption ol new and loiind.ihout W ' 13 s of coinh.iiing 
tsardom, demanded that leg.il oppoitunitus should not la ulili/ed and th.ai 
the woikeis’ deputies in the State Duma be leialled. 'liuse ()t/.ovists 
wcie driving the Party towards a lujitiiic with the masses and wcie 
hampering the musleiing of fortes lor a new rise ol tin icvolution. Using 
“Left” phraseology as a serten, the Otvovisl', likt the Litjiiid.itors, in 
essence 1 enounced the uvtdutionary stuiggle. 

The faquidatois .md Ot/ovists united ag.iinsi I, min in a toinmon 
bloc, known as the August Bloc, organl.:ed by 'J’rolsky. 

In the struggle against the Liquidators and Otzovists, in ihe .stiiiggle 
against tlie August Bloc, the Bolsheviks gained the upper liaiHl and suc- 
ceeded in safeguaiding the illcg.al prolctaiinn partt'. 

The outstanding event of this period was the Prague Conference 
of the R.S.D.L.P. (January 1912). At this conference the Mensheviks 
were expelled from the Parlj', and the formal unity of the Bolsheviks 
with the Mensheviks within one party w.as ended forever. I*'rmn a polit- 
ical group, the Bolslicviks formally constituted themselves an independent 
part)^ the Russian Social-Democratic L.ihnur P.irty (BoNlicviks). 'The 
Prague Conference inaugurated a parly of a new t)pe, the pary ol 
Leninism, the BoUhevik Party. 

The purge of the ranks of the proletarian party of oivporiunisti, Men- 
sheviks, effected at the Prague Conference, had an impoiLant and decisive 
influence on the subsequent development of the Parly and the resolution, 
If the Bolsheviks had not expelled the l)ctm}'eis of the workers’ caure, 
the Menshevik compromisers, from the Party, the proletarian party wotihl 
have been unable in 1917 to rouse the masse.s for the fight for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 



ail/lPThR. FIVE 


THE BOLSHJWIK TAR'I'Y DURING THE NEW RISE 
OF HU': WORKIN(r-CLASS MOVEMENT BEFORE 
'J'Hl'', FIRST' IMPERIALIS'J' WAR 

(1012-1914) 


1. Rxst 01 TUI' RKVoniTioMAiiy Movement IN the Period 1912-14 

'I'lic triiiinpli «1 the Stolypin renction was shortlived. A government 
which would oiler tlie people nothing btil the knout and the gallows 
could not endure. Kepressive measuics became so habitual that they 
ceased to inspiic fear in the people. The fatigue felt by the workers in 
the yeans immediately following the defeat of the revolution began to 
wear off. I'lu* workers resumed tlie struggle. I'lie Bolsheviks’ forecast 
tliat a new rise in the tide of revolution was inevitable proved correct. 
In 1911 the number of strikers already exceeded 100,000, whereas in 
each of the previous years it had been no more than 50,000 or 60,000. 
I’lic Prague Party Conference, held in Jannaiy 1912, could already 
register the beginnings of a revival of the working-class movement. But 
the real rise in the revolutionary movement began in April and May 
1912, when mass political strikes broke out in connection with the slioot- ‘ 
ing down of workers in the Lena goldfields, 

On April 4, 1912, during a strike in the Lena goldfields in Siberia, 
over 500 workers were killed or wounded upon the orders of a tsarist 
officer of the gendarmerie. The shooting down of an unarmed body 
of Lena miners who were peacefully proceeding to negotiate with the 
management .stirred the whole country. This new bloody deed of tlie 
tsarist autocracy was committed to break an economic strike of the miners 
and thus please the masters of the Lena goldfields, the British capitalists. 
The British capitalists and their Russian partners derived huge profits 
from the Lena goldfields — over 7,000,000 nibles annually — by most 
shamelessly exploiting the workers. They paid the workers miserable 
wages and supplied them with rotten food unfit to eat. Unable to endure 
the oppression and humiliation any longer, six thousand workers of the 
Lena goldfields went on strike. 

The proletariat of St, Petersburg, Moscow and all other industrial 
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centres ami )cgu)iis icplitcl to the Lena .shooting by mass stiikcs, deiii-' 
onstrations ami meetings. 

“We wcie S(t da/.ed tind shocked that vve could not at once iind 
words to c.s.i)ress our feelings. Whatever iirotest we made would be 
but a p.di lellection of tlie anger that seethed in the hearts ol all of us. 
Nothing can help us, neither tears nor protests, but an organi'/ed ina.iS 
struggle”- -the woikers of one group of factories declared in their rcsolu- 
tioji. 

I'lic knious indignation (d the workers was further aggravated when 
the tsarist Minister Adakiirov, who w.as interpellated by the Social-Dem- 
ocratic group in the State Duma on the subject of the J.cna massacre, 
insolently declared; “So it was, .so it will be!” The number of partici- 
pants in the politic.al jirotest strikes against the bloody massacre of the 
Lena workers rose to 300,000. 

The Lena events were like a hurricane which rent the atmosphere 
of “peace” created by the Stolypin regime. 

'I'liis is what Comrade Stalin wrote in this connection in 1912 in 
the St. Petersburg Bolshevik newspaper, 7,ver,rla 

“The Lena shooting has liroken the ice of silence and the river 
ol the people’s movement has begun to flow. 'I'hc itc is- broken I . 

All th.at was evil and pernicious in the present regime, all the ills of 
much-suffering Ru-ssia were focussed in the one fact, the Lena evcJits. 
That is why it was the Lena shooting that served as a signal for 
the strikes and demonstrations.” 

I'he efforts of the Liquidators and Trotskyites to buiy the revolution 
had been in vain, 'rhe Lena events showed that the forces of revolution 
were alive, that a tremendous store of revolutionary energy had accu- 
mulated in the working class, 7’he May Day strikes of 1912 involved 
about 400,000 workcj-s. These strikes I)ore a marked political character 
and were held under the Bolshevik revolutionary slog.ins of a democratic 
republic, an 8-hour day, and the confiscation of the lajided estates. 
These main slogans were designed to unite not only tlie broad masses 
of the workers, l)ut also the pcas.mts and soldiers for a revolutionary 
onslaught on the autocracy. 

“The huge May Day strike of the proletariat of all Russia and 
the accompanying street demonstrations, revolutionary proclamations, 
and revolutionary speeches to gatherings of workers, Itave clearly 
shown that Russia has entered the phase of a rise in the revolution” 
— wrote Lenin in an article entitled “The Revolutionary Rise.” 
(Lenin, ColleeteA Works, Russ, ed., Vol. XV, p. 533.) 
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Alarmed by the i evolutionary bpint of the workers, die Liquidators 
came out agaiiibt the stiike nioveinenl; tlicy called it a “stiike fevei.” 
'The Liquiclaiors. and tlieir ally, 'Tiotsky, wanted to subititute for the 
rcvolutumaiy stiuggle ol the prolcuiiat a “pclitioa campaign.” 'They 
invited tlic woikers to sign a petition, a scrap of p.iper, icquesting tlie 
granting of “rights” (abolition of the restrictions on the light of associ- 
ation, the light to strike, elc.), whicli was then to be sent to the State 
Duma. 'The Liquidators managed to collect only 1,300 signatures at a 
time wlien huiulieds of thousands of workers backed the revolutionary 
slogans of the Bolsheviks. 

'The working class lollowcd the path indic.-ited by the Bolsheviks. 

'Tlic economic situation in the country at that period was .as follows. 

In 1910 uidiistrial stagnation had already been succeeded by a re- 
vival, an extension of production in the main branches of industry. 
Whei-eas the output of pig iron had amounted to 186,000,009 poods in 
1910, and to 256,000,000 poods in 1912, in 1913 it .imoiintcd to 
283,000,000 poods. '"The output of coal rose from 1,522,000,000 poods 
in 1910 to 2,214,000,000 poods in 1913. 

'I’lie cxjwnsion of capitalist industiy was accompanied by a mpid 
growth of the proletariat. A distinguishing feature of the development 
of industry was the further concentration of production in large plants. 
Whcreiis in 1901 the number of workers engaged in Large plant.! employ- 
ing 500 workers and over amounted to 46.7 per cent of the total num- 
ber of workers, the corresponding figure in 1910 was already about 54 
per cent, or over half the total number of workers. Such a degree ol 
concentration of industry was unprecedented. Even in a country so 
industrially developed as the United Slates only about one-third the total 
number of workers were employed in large plants at that period. 

The growth of the proletariat and its concentration in large enter- 
prises, combined with the existence of such a revolutionary party as the 
Bolshevik Party, were converting die working class of Rus,sia into the 
gieatest force in the political life of the country. The barbarous methods 
of exploitation of the workers practised in the factories, combined with 
the intolerable police regime of the tsarist underlings, lent every big 
strike a political character. Furthermore, the intertwining of the eco- 
nomic and political struggles imparted exceptional revolutionary force to 
the mass strikes. 

In the van of the revolutionary working-class movement marched 
the heroic proletariat of St. Petersburg} St. Petersburg was followed by 
die Bitltic Provinces, Moscow and the Moscow Province, the Volga region 
and the south of Russia, In 1913 the movement sju'ead to the Western 
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Territory, Poland and the (Juucasus. In all, 72i,000 vvorkerh, accord- 
ing to oflicial figures, and over one mdlion workers according to luller 
statistics, took part in strikes in 1912, and 861,0(10 according to official 
figures, and 1,272,000 according to fuller statistics, took pait in strikes 
in 1913. In the first half of 191-1 the nmiiberof strikers already amounted 
to about one and a half million. 

Thus the revolutionary rise of 1912-14, the sweep of the strike 
movement, created a situation in the countiy similar to that which had 
existed at the beginning oI the Revolution of 1905. 

'I'he revolutionary intiss strikes of the proletariat were of moment to 
the uihol/’ feoj>h\ 'I'liey were direeted against the aiitoeracy, and they 
met with the sympathy of the vast lu.-ijonty of the Jahouring population. 
The manufacturers retaliated liy locking out the workers. In 1913, 
in the Moscow Province, the capitalists threw 50,000 textile workers 
on the streets, fn M.arch 1914, 70,000 workers were discharged in 
St. Petersburg in a single day. 'I'lic workers of olher factories and 
branches of industry assisted tlie strikers and their Inckcd-out comrades 
by mass collections and sometiuK'S by sympathy strikes. 

The vi-iing Vinn'king-cVass mtmntcvit the iw.tsft tArikes aW stirvad 
up the peasants and drew them into the stiuggle. 'The peasajits again 
began to rise agiiinst the landlords; they destroyed manors and kulak 
farmholds. Tn the years 1910-14 there were over 13,000 outhrc.aks of 
peasant disafTection. 

Revolutionary outbreaks also took place among the armed forces. In 
1912 there was an armed revolt of troops in 'Purkesran. Revolt was 
brewing in the Baltic Fleet and in Sevastopol. 

The revolutionary strike movement and demonstrations, led by the 
Bolshevik Party, showed that the working class was fighting not for 
partial demands, not for “reforms,” but for the liberation of the people 
from tsardom. The country was heading for a new revolution. 

In the summer of 1912, Lenin removed from Paris to Galicia (for- 
merly Austria) in order to be nearer to Russia. Here he presided over 
two conferences of members of the Central Committee ,'uid leading 
Party workers, one of which took place in Craenw at the end of 1912, 
and the other in Poronino, a small town near Cracow, in the autumn 
of 1913. These conferences adopted decisions on important questions 
of the working-class movement: the rise in the revolutionary nioventent, 
the tasks of the Party in connection with the strikes, the strengthening 
of the illegal organizations, the Social-Democratic gruup in the Dmna, 
the Party press, the labour insurance campaign. 
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2. Thk Bolshi-vik. Ni-wbPAPFU. “Pravda.” 'fin’ Boi.shkvik Group 

IN THK Four'1’11 Stair Duma 

A pnwiTfnl mMiiinifiil used hy the Bolshevik Party to Strengthen 
its cnirfinVations nnd to spicad its influence arnon}> the ina''ses was the 
Bolshevik daily iuws|).i[ 1 (t (Ttntli), published in St. Petersburg. 

T( was founded aoconliiip t(» f.enin’s insti uclions, on the mitiative of 
Stalin, Ohninsky and Poletayev. Ptnvda was a mass wo i king-class p.apcr 
founded simultaneously with the new rise of the revolutionary move- 
ment. Its first issue appeared on April 22 (May 5, new style), 1912. 
This was a day of real celeluation for the workers. In honour of Pravdtds 
appearance it was decided licncefoiwaid to celebrate May 5 as workers’ 
press diiy. 

Previous to the appearance of Prnvda, the Bolsheviks already had a 
weekly newspaper called 7.wi.da^ intended for advanced workers. ’Zwmda 
played an important jiarl at the time of the Lena events. It printed a 
number of trenchant political tirticlcs by I,enin and Stalin which mobil- 
ized the working class for ( he struggle. But in view of the rising revolu- 
tionary tide, a weekly newspaper no longer met the requirements of the 
Bolshevik J’arly, A daily mass jhilitical newspaper designed for the 
broadest sections of tlic workers was needed, Pravda was such a news- 
paper. 

Pnivdit jilaycd an exceptionally important part at this period. It 
gained support for Bolslievisni among broad masses of the working class. 
Because of incessant police iicrscciiUon, fines, and confiscations of issues 
due to the publication of articles and letters not to the liking of the 
censor, Pravda could exist only with the active support of tens of thou- 
sands of advanced workers. Pravda was able to pay the huge fines only 
thanks to largo collections made among the workers. Not infrequently, 
considerable portions of confiscated fesues of Pravda nevertheless found 
their way into the hands of readers, because the more active workers 
would come to the printing shop at night and cany away bundles of the 
newspaper. I 

The tsarist government suppressed Pravda eight times m the space 
of two and a half years; hut each time, with the support of the workers, 
it reappeared under a new but similar name, r.g,, Za Pravdu (For 
Truih), Put Pravdy (Path of Truth), Trudovaya Pravda (Labour 
Truth). 

While the average circulation of Pravda was 40i000 copies per day, 
the circulation of Luch (Ray), the Menshevik daily, did not exceed 
15,000 or 16,000. 
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I'lic wolkcls regarded Pravda as their own newspaper; they liad 
great CDiifidtaice in it and were vciy responsive to its calls. lOvery copy 
was lead hy scores of readers, passing from liaiid to hand; it moulded 
their class-consciousness, educated them, organi/.cd them, and summoned 
them to the struggle. 

■Wh.it did Pruvda write about? 

Every issue coiit.iiiied dozens of letters from workers describing their 
life, the savage exploitation and the various forms of o|)pression and 
humiliation they suffered at the hands of the eapitalists, their managers 
and foremen, 'I’licse were trenchant and telling indictments of capital- 
ist conditions. Pravda often reported cases of suicide of unemployed 
and starving workers who had lost hope of ever finding jobs again. 

Pravdn wrote of the needs and demands of tlic Wotkers of various 
factories and branches of industry, and told how the workers were fight- 
ing for their demands. Almost every issue contained reports of strikes 
at various factories. In big and protracted strikes, the newspa|)cr helped 
to organize collections among the workers of other factories and branches 
of industry for the support of the .strikens. Sometimes tens of thousands 
of rubles were collected for the strike funds, huge sums for those day.s 
when the m.ajority of the workers received not more than 70 or 80 
kopeks per day. This fostered a spirit of proletarian solidarity among the 
workers and a conscioiusness of the unity of interests of all workers. 

The workers reacted to every political event, to every victory or 
defeat, by sending to Pravda lettere, greetings, protests, etc. In its 
articles Pravda dealt with the tasks of the working-class movement from 
a consistent Bolshevik standpoint. A legally published newspaiier could 
not call openly lor the overthrow of isardom. It had to resort to liints, 
whicli, however, tlic class-conscious w'orkers understood very well, and 
which they explained to the masses. When, for example, Pravda wrote 
of the “full and uncurtailcd demands of the Year Five,” the workers 
understood that this meant the revolutionaiy slogans of the Bolsheviks, 
namely, the overthrow of tsardom, a democratic republic, the confiscation 
of the landed estates, and an 8-ltour day. 

Pravda organized the advanced workers on the eve of the elections 
to the Fourth Duma. It cxjiosed the treacherous position of those who 
advocated an agreement with the liberal bourgeoisie, the advocates of 
the “Stolypin Labour Party” — ^the Mensheviks. Pravda called upon the 
workers to vote for thoiie who advocated the “full and uncurtailcd de- 
mands of the Year Five,” that is, the Bolsheviks. The elections were 
indirect, held in a series of stages: first, meetings of workers elected 
delegates; then these delegates chose electors; and it was tliese electors 
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who pnrticipiitccl in the clertions of tht workers* deputy to the Duma. 
On tiic day of flic elections of the electors Pravda published a list of 
IJolshcvik candidates and recommended the woikers to vote lor this 
list, 'J'he list touhl not be piibhslicd earlier without exposing those on 
the list to the danger of aricst. 

Prtitifhi helped to oiganize the mass actions of the proletariat. At 
the time ol a big lockout in St. Petersburg in the spring of 1914, when 
It was inexpedient to declare a mass strike, Prnvdu called upon the work- 
ers to resort to other form.s ol struggle, such as mass meetings in the 
factories and denionstiations in the streets. This could not be stated 
openly in the jiewspaper. Put the call was understood by class-conscious 
workeis when they read an article by Lenin bearing the modest title 
“Forms of the Woiking-Class Movement” and stating that at the given 
moment strikes should yield place to a higher form of the working-class 
movement — which meant a call to organize meetings and demonstra- 
tions. 

In this way the illegal revolutionary activities of the Bolsheviks were 
combined with legal forms of agitation and organization of the mfisses 
of the workers through Pravda. 

Prnvda not only wrote of tlic life of the workers, their strikes and 
demonslration.s, hut also regularly described the life of the peasants, the 
famines from which they sufTcred, fheir exploitation by the feudal land- 
lords, It described liow as a result of the Stolypin “reform” the kul.ak 
farmers robbed the peasants of the best parts of their land. Pravda drew 
the attention of the class-conscious workers to the widespread and burning 
discontent in the countryside. It taright the proletariat that tlic objectives 
of the Revolution of 1905 had not Ijccn attained, and that a new revolu- 
tion was impending. It taught that in this second revolution the pro- 
letariat must act as the real leader and guide of the people, and that in 
this revolution it would have so powerful an ally as the revolutionary 
peasantry. 

The Menslieviks worked to get the proletariat to drop the idea of 
revolution, to stop thinking of the people, of the starvation of the peas- 
ants, of the domination of the Black-Hundred feudal landlords, and to 
fight only for “freedom of association,” to present “petitions” to this effect 
to the tsarist government. The Bolsheviks explained to the workers 
that this Menshevik gospel of renunciation of revolution, renunciation 
of an alliance with the peasantry, was being preached in the interests of the 
bourgeoisie, that the workers would most certainly defeat tsardom if 
they won over the peasantry as their ally, and that bad shepherds like 
the Mensheviks should bo driven out as enemies of the revolution. 
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Wlifit did Putoda wiitc about in its “Peasant Life” section? 

Let tab, .IS an ex.implc, several letter.s lelating to tlie year 191.1. 

One letter fioin Samara, headed “An Agrarian Case,” reports that 
ol 45 peasants ol the village of Novokhasbul.-it, Ihigulnia iiye/d, accused 
of inlc'ilciing with a surveyor* who was marking out comniunal land 
to he alloltcd to peasants witlult awing from the comniune, the majority 
vveie condemned to long terms of imprisonment. 

A brie I letter fioin the Pskov Province states that the “peasants of 
the village of Psilsa (near Zavalyc Station) oll'ered armed rc.sistance to 
the filial police. Several persons were wounded. The clash was due to 
an agrarian dispute. Rural police have been dispatched to Psitsa, and the 
vice-governor and the procurator are on their way to the village.” 

A letter fiom the Ufa Province reported that peasants’ allotments 
were being sold off in great numbers, and that famine and the law per- 
mitting withdrawal from the village commtinc.s wci'e ciiiising increasing 
numbers of peasants to lose their land. Take the hamlet of Rorisfivka. 
Here there are 27 peasant households owning 543 dcssiatins of amble 
land between them. During the famine five pe.asanls sold 31 dessititins 
outright at prices varying from 25 to 3.1 rubles per dessiatin, though land 
is worth three or four times as much. In this village, too, .seven peasants 
have mortgaged between them 177 clessialins of arable Ifiiid, receiving 
18 to 20 rubles per dessiatin for a term of six years at a rtitc of 12 per 
cent per annum. When the poverty of the population and the usurious 
rtitc of interest are borne in mind, it may be safely said that half of the 
177 dcssiatins is bound to pass into the possession of the usurer, for it is 
not likely that even half the dchtors can repay so large a sum in six yetirs. 

In an article printed in Pravfln and entitled "Pig Landlord and 
Small Pe.asant Land Ownership in Russia,” Lenin strikingly demon- 
strated to the workers and peasants what tremendous landed property 
was in the hands of the parasite landlords. Thirty thon.sand big land- 
lords alone owned about 70,000,000 dessiatins of land I)etwcen them. 
An equal area fell to the share of 10,000,000 pca.sanl households. On an 
average, the big landlords owned 2,300 dessiatins each, while peasant 
households, including the kulaks, owned 7 dcssiatins each; moreover, 
five million households of small peasants, that is, half the peasantry, 
owned no more than one or two dessiatins each. These figures clearly 
.showed that the root of the poverty of the peasants and the recurrent 
famines lay in the large landed estates, in the survivals of serfdom, of 
which the peasants could rid themselves only by a revolution led by the 
worWng class. 

Through workers connected with the countryside, Pravda found its 
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way into the villnfres and imiscd the politically advanced peasants to a 
revolutionary stru{*(!;l('. 

At the tune Ptavthi was founded the illcj>al Social-Democratic organ- 
ixations weic entirely under the diiection of the Bolsheviks, On the other 
hand, the hgal (oinis oi organi/alioii, such as the Duma group, the 
press, the sick heiuflt societies, the trade unions, had not yet been fully 
wrested from the Mensheviks. 'I’he Bolsheviks had to wage a determined 
struggle to drive the Lu|ui<latars out of the legally existing organisations 
of the working class. 'Thanks to Prm/la, this fight ended in victory. 

Pravftn stood In the centre of the struggle for the party principle, 
for tlie building uj) of a mas<: working-class revolutionary paity. Pravda 
rallied the Icg.illy existing organizations around the illegal centres of the 
Bolshevik Party and directed the working-class movement towards one 
definite aim — preparation for revolution, 

Pravda had a vast number of worker correspondents. In one year 
alone it printed over eleven thousand letters from woikem. But it was 
not only by letters that Pravda m.aint.aincd contact with the working- 
class m.nsses. Numbers of workers from the factories visited the editorial 
oflice every day. In the Pravda editorial office w.is concentrated a large 
share of the organizational work of the Party. Here meetings were 
arranged with representatives from Party nuclei; hero reports were 
received of Party work in the mills and factories; and from here were 
transmitted the instructions of the St, Petersburg Committee and the 
Central Committee of the Party. 

As a result of two and a half years of persistent stniggle against the 
Lupiklators for the building up of a mass revolutionary working-class 
party, by (he summer of 1914 the Bolsheviks had succeeded in winning 
the support of jour-filth of the politically active workers of Russia for 
the Bolslievik Party and for the Pravda tactics. This was borne out, 
for instance, by the fact that out of a total number of 7,000 workers* 
groups which collected money for the labour press in 1914, 5,600 
groups collected for the Bolshevik press, and only 1,400 groups for the 
Menshevik press. But, on tlie other hand, the Mensheviks had a large 
number of “rich friends’* among the liberal bourgeoisie and the bour- 
geois intelligentsia who advanced over the funds required for the 
maintenance of the Menshevik newqiaper. 

The Bolsheviks at that time were called “Pravdists.” A whole gen- 
eration of the revolutionary proletariat was reared by Pravda, the 
generation which subsequently made the October Socialist Revolution. 
Pravda was backed by tens and hundreds of thousands of workers. Dur- 
ing the rise of the revolutionary movement (1912-14) the solid founda- 
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ti(Ui wfih laid ot n mass Ilolhlu-vik Part), a fouiulntioii which no pcvhccii- 
tioii by tsauloni could dcstioy dining the impcnaliat war, 

“Tlie Pravda ol 1912 was the laying oi the crnin'r-stoiK of litc 
victory of fjolshcvism in 1917.” (Stalin.') 

Anollier legally functioning central organ ol llu Paity was the Hoi- 
shevili group in the Fourth State Duma. 

In 1912 the goveinment appointed elections to the lunirlli Jhuna. 
Our Party attributed gieat iniportanre to |)articipation in the elcelioiis. 
The Duma Social- Democratic gioiip and Prcicda wcie the duel h.-ises 
of the revolutionary work oi the Bolshevik Patty among the masses, 
lunctioning legally on a coutitrywidc scale. 

'Phe Bolshevik Party acted independently, under its own slogans, in 
the Duma elections, simultaneously .attacking both the government [tatties 
and the liberal bourgeoisie (Constitutional-Democrats). 'I’lie slogan.s of 
the Bolsheviks in the election campaign were a democrtilic reptililic, an 
8-hour day and the confiscation of the landed estates. 

The elections to the Fourth Duma were held in tlie autumn ot 1912. 
At the beginning of October, the government, dissatisfied with tlie course 
of the elections in St. Petersburg, tried to encroach on flic cleeioral rights 
of the workers in a number of the large factoric.s. In reply, the St. 
Petersburg Committee of our Party, on Comrade Stalin’s proposal, 
called upon the workers of the large factories to declare a one-day strike. 
Placed in a difficult position, the government was forced to yield, and 
the workers were able at their meetings to elect whom they wanted. TIte 
vast majority of the workers voted for the Mandate (Nakaz) to their 
delegates and the deputy, which havl been drawn up by Comrade Stalin. 
The “Mandate of the Workingmen of St. Petersburg to Their r.ahour 
Deputy” called attention to the unaccomplished tasks of 1905. 

“We think,” the M.andate stated, “that Russia is on the evu of 
the onset of mass movements, which will perhaps be more profound 
than in 1905. ... As in 1905, in the van of these movements will be 
the most advanced class in Russian society, the Russian prolelanat. 
Its only ally can he the much-suffering peasantry, which is vitally 
interested in tlie emancipation of Russia.” 

The Mandate declared that the future actions of the people should 
take the form of a struggle on two fronts — against the tsarist government 
and against the liberal bourgeoisie, which was seeking to come to terms 
with tsardom. 

Lenin attached great importance to the Mandate, which called the 
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workers to a revolutionary struggle. And in their resolutions the workers 
responded to this call. 

"I'lic Jlol.sheviks scored a victory in the elections, and Comrade Ba- 
dayev was elected lo llie Duma by the workers of St. Petersburg. 

'I'he workers voted in the elections to the Duma separately from other 
sections of the population (this was known as the worker curia). 

Of the nine deputies elected from the worker curia, six were members 
of the Bolslievik Party: Badayev, Petrovsky, hTuranoy, Samoilov, Sha- 
gov and Malinovsky (the latter subsequently turned out to be an agent- 
provocateur). 'The Hidshcvik deputies were elected from the big indus- 
trial centres, in which not less than four-fifths of the working class were 
concentrated. On the otlicr hand, .several of the elected Liquidators did 
not gel tlieir mandates from the worker curia, that is, were not elected 
by the workers. 'I'lie result was that there were seven Liquidators in 
the Duma as against six Bolsheviks. At first the Bolsheviks and Liqui- 
dators formed a joint Social-Democratic group in the Duma. In October 
191.3, after a stubborn struggle against the Liquidators, who hampered 
the revolutionary work of the Bolsheviks, the Bolshevik deputies, on the 
instructions of tlic Central Committee of the Party, withdrew from the 
joint Social- Democratic group and formed an independent Bolshevik 
group. 

Tlie Bolshevik deputies made revolutionary speeches in the Duma in 
wliich they exposed llie autocratic system and intci'pellated the govern- 
ment on cases of repression of the workers and on the inhuman exploita- 
tion of the workers by tlie capitalists. 

They also spoke in the Duma on the agrarian question, calling upon 
llie peasants to fight the feudal landlords, and exposing the Constitutional- 
Democratic Party, which was opposed to the confiscation and handing 
over of the landed estates to the peasants. 

The Bolsheviks introduced a bill in the State Duma providing for 
an 8-hour working day; of course it was not adopted by this Black- 
Hundred Duma, but it had great agitational value. 

The Bolshevik group in the Duma maintained close connections with 
the Central Committee of the Party and with Lenin, from whom they 
received instructions. They wore directly guided by Comrade Stalin while 
he was living in St. Petersburg. 

The Bolshevik deputies did not confine themselves to work within 
the Duma, but were very active outside the Duma as well. They visited 
mills and factories and toured the working-class centres of the country 
where they made speeches, arranged secret meetings at which they ex- 
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|)l:inK-ci flic (Iccisions of l)u‘ Party, aiul formed new Party ort'amV-ntioiib. 
Tlie clepulicp sfcilliilly coinldncil le»al activities with ille|>al, imdcrftround 
work. 

Viri'cinv or' TUF, Boisiirviks in thk TvRGAt.f.Y K’xiivi'iNr, Ouo.an- 

W.vnoNS. (lONTlNlTEO RiSK Ol? THE REVOI.lft'IONARY MoVEMEN'I'. 

Eve oe the Imperiai.ist 'War 

The Uolshcvik Party during this period set an example of leadership 
in all forms and manifestations of the class .struggle of the proletariat. 
It built up illcg.al orgaiuV.ations. It issued illegal leaflets. It carried on 
secret revolutionary work among the masses. At the same time it steadily 
gained the leadership of the various legally existing organi/ations of 
the working class. The Party strove to win over the trade unions and 
gain influence in People’s Houses, evening universities, clubs and sick 
benefit societies. These legally existing orgnni'/alions had long served as 
the refuge of the Liquidators. The Bolsheviks started an energetic strug- 
gle to convert the legally e.xisting soeieties into .strongholds of our Party. 
By skilfully combining illegal work with legal work, the Bolsheviks won 
over a inaiority of the trade union organiTiations in the two capital cities, 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. Particularly brilliant was the victory gained 
in the election of the E.xecutivc Committee of the Metal 'Workers’ Union 
in St. Petersburg In Wl."?; of the .3,000 metal workers attending the 
meeting, barely ISO voted for the Liquidators. 

The same may be said of so important a legal organr/ation as the 
Social-Democratic group in the Fourth State Duma. Although the Men- 
sheviks had seven deputies in the Duma and the Bolsheviks six, the 
Menshevik deputies, chiefly elected from non-working class districts, rep- 
resented barely one-fifth of the working class, whereas the Bolshevik 
dcpntics, who wci'e elected from the principal industrial centres of the 
country (St. Pcter.shurg, Mo, scow, Ivanovo-Voznesensk, Kostroma, F.ka- 
terinoslav ami Kliarkov), represented over four-fifths of the working 
class of the country. The workers regarded (he six Bolshcvilcs (Badayev, 
Petrovsky and the others) and not the seven Mensheviks as their deputies. 

The Bolsheviks succeeded in winning over the legally existing organ- 
izations because, in spite of savage persecution by the tsarist government 
and vilification by the Liquidators and the Trotskyites, they were able 
to preserve the illegal Party and maintain firm discipline in their ranks, 
they staunchly defended the interests of the working class, had close con- 
nections with the masses, and waged an vmcompromising struggle against 
the enemies of the working-class movement. 
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'i'liiis till' viUDi'y ol tlic tSoUii-viks .u\(l the ilflciit ol ilic IMeiishuviks 
m die leyiiJly uig;mi/;ifi<ms «J<. vclojied all along ihe line. ]joth 

in respect to agitational woik lioui the platioiin ol the Duma and in 
respect to the lalioiir pjess and other legally cAisfing organizations, the 
Mensheviks were lorccd into the. bmkground. 'I'lie ri volution ary move- 
nient took .strong hold ol tJie vvoikiiig class, which dehnitely rallied 
around the llolsheviks and swept the Mensheviks aside. 

'J'o culininate all, the Mensheviks also proved bankuipt as lar as the 
national iiuestiun was concerned. 'I'he revolutionary movement in the 
border regions ol Jlusi>ia demanded a clear pjogram on the national 
ipiestion. Jlut the Adensheviks had no program, except die “cultural 
autonomy” of the Jlund, which could satisiy nobody. Only the Ifolshc- 
viks had a A-larxist program on the national ijiiestion, as set forth in 
Com.rade Stalin’s article, “Marxism and the National Question,” and in 
Lenin’s articles, “'I’he Right of Nations to Self-JJetcrniination” and 
“Critical NoLe.s on the National Question.” 

It is not surprising that after the Mensheviks had suilered such de- 
feats, the August Jfioc .sliould begin to break up. Composed as it was 
of heterogeneous elements, it could not withstand the onslaught of the 
Holshevik.s and began to lall apart. Formed lor the purpose of combating 
Uulshevisni, the August Jlloc soon went to piote.s under the blows of the 
Ilolslieviks, I’hc linst to tpiit the bloc were the Vfcryod~\tas (Bogda- 
nov, Luiiaelmrsky and others) ; next went the Letts, and the rest fol- 
lowed suit. 

Having suffered defeat in their struggle against the Bolsheviks, the 
Liquidators apjiealed for help to the Second International. The Second 
International came to tlicir aid. Under the pretence of acting as a “con- 
ciliator” between the Bolsheviks and the Liquidators, and establishing 
“peace in the Party,” tlie Second International demanded that the 
Bolshevilts should desist from criticizing the compromising policy of the 
Liquklatars. But the Bolsheviks were irreconcilable; they refused to 
abide by the decisions of the opportunist .Second Tuiernatioiial and would 
agree to make no concessions. 

The victory of the Bolshevilcs in the legally existing organizations 
was not, and could not have been, accidental. It was not accidental, not 
only because the Bolsheviks alone had a correct Marxist theory, a clear 
program, and a revolutionary proletarian party which had been steeled 
and tempered in battle, but also because the victory of tlie Bolshevih 
reflected the rising tide of revolution. 

The revolutionary movement of Uie workers steadily developed, 
spreading to town after town and region after region. In the beginning 
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ot 1914, the workers' stiikes. Jar Irom subsiding, aequired a new iilo- 
meutuiu. 'I'liey became muic and more stubboin and eml)iai'ed ever 
laiger iiuinhet;. ol workers. On January 9, 250,000 woikeis were on 
strike, St. l*eteisburg accounting lor 140,000. On May 1, over halJ 
a nullum workers wcic on strike, St. Petersburg accounting lor more 
(ban 250,000. 'lire workers displayed unusual steadlastness in the strikes. 
A strike at the Obukhov Works in Si. Petersburg lasted lor over two 
months, and another at the Lessner Works lor about three months. 
Wholesale poisoning ol workers at a number of St. Petersburg factories 
was the cause of a strike of 115,000 workers wlricJi was accompairied by 
demonstrations. The movement continued to spread. In lire iii'st half 
of 1914 (including the early part ol July) a total of 1,425,000 workers 
took part in strikes. 

In May a genei'al strike of oil workers which broke mil in Baku 
focussed the attention of the whole proletariat of Ru.ssia, 'J'hc strike was 
conducted in an organized way. On June 20 a demonstration of 20,000 
woi’kers was lield in Baku. The police adopted ierncious measures against 
the Baku worker.s. A strike hi'oke out in Moscow as a mark of protest 
and solidarity with lire Baku workers anil spread to other districts. 

On July 3 a meeting was held at the Putilov Works in St. J’eters- 
burg in connection with the Baku strike. I'he police filed on the Work- 
ers. A wave of indignation swept over the St. Petcrslnirg proletariat. 
On July 4, at the call of the St. Petersburg J’auy Committee, 90,000 
St. Petersburg workers stopped work in protest; the number rose to 
130,000 on July 7, 150,000 on July 8 and 200,000 on July 11. 

Unrest spread to all the factories, and meetings and demonslnuions 
were held everywhere. The workers even started to throw up barricades. 
’B.'irricadcs were erected also in Baku and Lodz. In a number of places 
the police fired on the workers. The government adopted “emergency” 
measures to suppress the movementj the capital was turned into 'an 
armed camp; Pravda was suppresied. 

But at that moment a new factor, one of International import, 
appeared in the arena. This w.ts the imperialist war, which was to 
change the whole course of events. It was during the revolutionary 
developments of July that Poincare, the French President, arrived in 
St. Petersburg to discuss with the tsar the war that was about to begin. 
A few days later Germany declared war on Russia. Tlie tsarist govern- 
ment took advantage of the war to smash the Bolshevik organi'/ations 

to crush the working-class movement. The advance of the revolu- 
tion was interrupted by the World War, in which the tsarist government 
sought salvation from revolution. 
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il R 1 li I' SUMMARY 


tilt' ptriod of the new nV of the revolution (1912-14), the 
Rolbhcvik R.iity he.ulcd the working-chibS movement and led it forward 
to a new jcvoJutioji under JSoIblievik blogans. 'Die Party ably combined 
illegal woik with legal work. Smashing the lesisLincc of the Liquidators 
and their Uiends— the 'i'rolskyitcs and Ot^ovlsts — the Party gained the 
leadership ol all lurms ol the legal movement and turned the legally 
existing oigaui/atioiiii into bases of its rcvolui ionary work. 

In the light againsit the enemies of the working clars and their agents 
witliin the woiking-class movement, the Party consolidated its ranks 
and exteinled its eonneetions with the working class. Making wide use 
of the Duma as a platform for revolutionary agitation, and having 
founded .i splendid mass workers’ newspaper, Pravda, the Party trained 
a new geneiation of revolulionaiy workers — tlie Pravdists. During the 
imperialist war this’ .section of the workers remained faithful to the ban- 
ner ol inlernaiionalism and proletarian revolution. It subsequently formed 
the core of the Bolshevik Party during the revolution of October 1917. 

f)n the eve of the imperialist war the Party led the working class 
in its revolutionary actions. I'liese were vanguard engagements which 
were iiiterniptcd by the imperialist war only to be resumed three years 
later to end in the overthrow of tsardom. The Bolshevik Party entered 
the iliflicull period of tlie im[)erialist war with the banners of proletarian 
iiitern.niion.'disin unfurled. 



L'llAL^VkR SIX 


THE BOLSHEVIK PARTY JN THE PJ':R10D OE THE 
IMPERIALIST WAR. THE SECOND RIWOLUTION IN 

RUSSIA 

(l9l4-Man-/i 19 f?) 


1. OuTURtAK ANIJ CaUSIii Ul- 1 III- Im I’l.lUAl.lSI’ \V M{ 

On July 14 (27, new btylc), 1914, the tsiiribl j^ovcinmcnt prn- 
claimcd a general mobilization. On July 19 (August 1, new style) 
Gei many declaieil war on Rtissu. 

Russia entered tite war. 

Long betore the actual outbicak ol the wat the llolsheviks, headed 
by Leniti, liatl foreseen that it w.as inevitable. At international Socialist 
congresses Lenin liad put forward proposals the puiprise of which was 
to detetmiue a revolutionary line of conduct for the Socialists in the event 
of war. 

Lenin had pointed out that wat is an inevitable concomitant of cii])- 
italism. Plundet of foreign territory, sei'/ure and .spoliation of colonies 
and the capture of new mtirkets had many times already scivcd as causes 
of wars of conquest waged by capitalist states, h’or capitalist countries 
war is just as natural and legitimate a tomlitiou of things as the cxjiloita- 
lion of the working class. 

Wars became inevitable particularly when, at the end of the nine- 
teenth ccntuiy and the beginning of the twcuiticth century, capltah’sin 
definitely entered the highest and last stage of its devulojiment — imperial- 
ism. Under imiierialism the powerful capitalist associations (monopolies) 
and the banks acquired a dominant po.silinn in the life of the capitalist 
states. Finance capital became master in the c.apitalist states. Finance 
capital demanded new markets, the seizure of new colonies, new fields 
for the export of capital, new sources of raw material. 

But by the end of the nineteenth century tlic whole territory of the 
globe had already been divided tip among the capitalist states, Yet in 
the era of imperialusm the development of capit.ilism proceeds extremely 
unevenly and by leaps: some countries, which previously held a fore- 
most position, now develop their industry at a I’clativcly slow rate, while 
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others, whicJi wcie fonnerly i)ackwai<l, overtake and outstrip them by 
lapid leaps. 'I'he relative economic and military sticngtli ol the impctial- 
ist states was undergoing a change. 'Phere arose a striving for a rcJi- 
vision ol the world, and tlic struggle lor tin's reJivision made imperialist 
war inevitable. The war of 1914 was a war for the ledivision ol the 
world and of spheres of inHuencc. Ail the imperialist states had long 
been preparing lor it. 'Plic imperialists of all countries were responsible 
for the war. 

lint in particular, pieparations for this war were made by (Jeimany 
and Austria, on the one iiand, and by Franca and Great llritaiii, as 
well as by Russia, which was dependent on the two latter, on the other. 
'I'he 'I'liple Entente, an alliance of Great JJritaiii, France and Russia, 
was foiincd in 1907. German}', Austria-Hungary and Italy formed 
another imperialist alliance. Rut on the outbrc.ak of the war of 1914 
Italy lelt this alliance and later joined the Entente. Germany and 
Austria-Hungary were supported by Bulgaria and Turkey. 

Germany prepared for the imperialist war with the design of taking 
away colonies Iroiii Great Britain and I'Yancc, and the Ukraine, Poland 
and the Baltic Provinces from Russia. By building the Baghdad rail- 
way, Germany created a menace to Britain’s domination in the Near 
East. Gre.it Britain feared the growth of Germ.'iny’s naval armaments. 

Tsarist Russia strove for the partition of Turkey and dreamed of 
.seizing Constantinople and the straits leading from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean (the Dardanelles). The plans of the tsarist government 
also included the seizure of Galicia, a part of Austria-Hungary. 

Great Britain strove by means of war to smash its dangerous com- 
petitor — Germany — whose goods before the war were steadily driving 
British goods out of the world markets, In addition, Great Britain 
intended to seize Mesopotamia and Palestine from Turkey and to secure 
a fii'in foothold iu Egypt. 

The French capitalists strove to take away from Germany the Saar 
Basin and Alsace-Lorraine, two rich coal and iron regions, the latter of 
which Germany had seized from France in the war of 1870-71. 

Thus the iij^crialisl war was brought about by profound antagonisms 
between two groups of capitalist states. 

This rapacious war for the redivision of the world affected the inter- 
ests of all the imperialist countries, with the result that Japan, the United 
States and a number of other countries were subsequently drawn into it. 

The war became a world war. 

The bourgeoisie kept the preparations for imperialist war a profound 
seci’ct from their people. When the war broke out each imperialist gov- 
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Lniiiieiit endeavourccl to prove dial it had not attacked its nciglibours, 
hut had been attacked by them. 'J'hc bourgeoibic deteived the people, 
concealing tlie true aims of the war and its imperialist, amicAationist 
charactci . Lath impel lalist government declaied that it was waging 
war in tlelence ol its countiy. 

I'he opportunists ol the Second International heljied the bourgeoisie 
to deceive the people. 'J’hc Social-Democrats of tlie Second Interna- 
tional vilely betrayed the cause of Socialism, the cause ol tlie interna- 
tional solidarity of the proletariat, bar liom opposing the war, they 
assisted tlie houigeoisie in inciting the workers and pea.i.ints of the liellig- 
erent countries against each other on the plea ol dclending the father- 
land. 

That Russia entered the inijierialist war on the side of the Entente, 
on the side of France and Gteat liritain, was not accidental. It should 
be borne in mind that before 191 + the most important branches of Rus- 
sian industiy were in tlie hands of foreign capitalists, chiefly those of 
France, Great Britain and Belgium, that is, the Entente countries, 'I’he 
most important of Russia’s metal works were in the liamls of French 
capitalists. In all, about three-quarters (72 per cent) of the metal in- 
dustry depended on foreign capitJil. The same was true of the coal 
industry of the Donetz Basin. Oilfields owned by British and French 
capital accounted for about half tltc oil output of the country. A con- 
siderable part of the profits of Russian industry flowed into foreign banks, 
chiefly British and French, All these circumstances, in addition to the 
thousands of millions borrowed by tlic tstir from France and Britain in 
loans, chained tsardoin to British and French imperialism .and converted 
Russia into a tributary, a semi-colony of these countries. 

'I'he Russian bourgeoisie went to war with the purpose of improving 
its position: to seize new markets, to make huge profits on war contracts, 
and at the same time to crush the revolutionary movement by taking 
advantage of the war situation, 

'Fsarist Russia was not ready for war. Russian industi'y lagged far 
behind that of other capitalist countries. It consisted predominantly of 
out-of-date mills and factories with worn-out machinery. Owing to the 
existence of land ownership based on semi-serfdom, and the vast 11111111101*8 
of impoverished and ruined pe.isanls, her agriculture could not provide 
a solid economic base for a prolonged war. 

The chief mainstay of the tsar was the feudal landlords. The Black- 
Hundred big landlords, in alliance with the big capitalists, domineered 
the country and the State Duma. They wholly supported the home 
and foreign policy of the tsarist government. Tlie Russian imperialist 
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bourgeoisie placed its hopes in the tsarist autocracy as a mailed fist 
tlial could ensure the seizure o£ new markets and new teruioiics, on 
the one hand, and crush the revolutionary moi/emeni of the woikers 
and peasants, on the otiier, 

Tlie party of the liberal bourgeoisie — the Constitutional-Democratic 
Party — made a show of opposition, but supported the foieign policy of 
the tsarist government unreservedly. 

From the very outbreak of the war, the petty-bourgeois parties, the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks, usuig the flag of Socialism 
as a screen, helped the bourgeoisie to deceive tJie people by concealing 
the imperialist, predatory character of the war. 'I’hey preached the neces- 
sity of defending, of protecting tlie bourgeois “fatherland” from the 
“Prussian barbarians”; they supported a policy of “civil peace,” and thus 
'lielped the government of the Russian tsar to wage war, just as the 
German Social-Democrats helped the government of the German kaiser 
to wage war on tlie “Russian barbarians.” 

Only the IJoIshevik Party remained faithful to the great cause of 
revolutionary internationalism and firmly adhered to the Marxist position 
of a resolute struggle against the tsarist autocracy, against the landlords 
and capitalists, against the imperialist war. From the veiy outbreak of 
the war the Ilolshcvik Party maintained that it had been started, not 
for the defence of the country, but for the seizure of foreign territory, 
for the spoliation of foreign nations in the interests of the landlords and 
capitalists, and that the workers must wage a determined war on this war. 

I’he working class supported the Bolshevik Party. 

True, the bourgeois jingoism displayed in the early days of the war 
by the intelligentsia and the kulak sections of the peasantry also infected 
a certain section of the workers. But these were chiefly members of the 
ruflian “League of the Russian People” and some workers who were 
under the influence of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. 
I’liey naturally did not, and could not, reflect the sentiments of the 
working class. Tt was these elements who took part in the jingo demon- 
strations of the bourgeoisie engineered by the tsarist govei-nment in the 
early days of the war. 

2 . Pahtihs of twe Second In7'ernational Side With Their 
Imperialist Governments. Disintegration op the Second 
International into Separate Social-Chauvinist Parties 

Lenin had time and again warned against the opportunism of the 
Second International and the wavering attitude of its leaders- He had 
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always insistt-d that the leaders of the iiecoiid International only talked 
of being opposed to war, and that if war were to break out they would 
change their attitude, desert to the side of tlie imperialist bourgeoisie and 
become suppoiters of the war. What Lenin had foretold was borne out 
in the very first days of the war. 

In 1910, at tile Copenhagen Congress of the Second International, 
It was decided tliat Socialists in parliament should vote against war credits. 
At the time of the Balkan War of 1912, the Basle World Congress of 
the Second International declared that tlie workers of all countries con- 
sidered it a crime to shoot one another for the sake of increasing the 
profits of the capitalists. That is what they said, that is what they pro- 
claimed in their resolutions. 

But when llie sloiin burst, when the imperialist war broke out, and 
tlie time had come to pul these decisions into etfect, the leaders of the 
Second International proved to be traitors, betrayers of the proletariat 
and servitors of the bourgeoisie. They became supporters oi the war. 

On August 4, 1914, the Gemian Social-Democrats in parliament 
voted for the war credits; they voted to support the imperialist wai. 
So did the ovei whelming majority of the Socialists in France, Great 
Britain, Belgium and other couutides. 

The Second International ceased to exist. Actually it broke up into 
separate social-chauvinist parties which warred against each other. 

I'he leaders of the Socialist Parties betrayed the proletariat and 
adopted the position of social-chauvinism and deicnee of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie. 'I'hey helped the imperialist governments to hoodwink the 
working class and to poison it with the venom of nationalism. Using 
the defence of the fatherland as a plea, these social-traitors began to 
incite the German workers against the I‘’rench workers, and tlie British 
and French workers against the German workers. Only an insignificant 
minority of the Second International kept to the internationalist position 
and went against the current; true, they did not do so confidently and 
definitely enough, but go against the current they did. 

Only the Bolshevik Party immediately and unhesitatingly raised the 
banner of determined struggle against the imperialist war. In the theses 
on the war that Lenin wrote in tlie autumn of 1914, he pointed out 
that the fall of the Second International was not accidental. The Second 
International had been ruined by the opportunists, against whom the 
foremost representatives o£ the revolutionary proletariat had long been 
warning. 

The parties of the Second International had already been infected 
by opportunism before the war. The opportunist.s had openly preached 
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renunciation o{ the revolutionaiy struggle; they had preached the theory 
of the “peaceful growing of capitalism into Socialism.” The Second In- 
ternational did not want to combat opportunism; it wanted to live in 
peace with opportunism, and allowed it to gain a film hold. Pursuing 
a conciliatory policy towards opportunism, the Second International itself 
became opportunist. 

"I'lic imperialist liourgeoisic sy.stematically bribed the upper stratum 
of skilled workers, the so-called labour aristocracy, by means of higher 
wages and other sops, using for this purpose p.irt of the profits it derived 
from the colonies, from the exploitation of backward countries. 'I'bis 
section of workers had pioduccd quite a number of trade union and co- 
operative leaders, members of municipal and parliamentary bodies, jour- 
nalists and functionaries of Social-Democratic organizations. When the 
war broke out, these people, fearing to lose their positions, became foes 
of revolution and most zealous defenders of their own bourgeoisies, of 
their own imperialist governments. 

The opportunists became social-chauvinists. 

The social-chauvinists, tlie Russian Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries antong their number, preached class feace between the workers 
and the bourgeoisie at home and war on other nations abroad. They 
deceived the masses by concealing from them who was' really responsible 
for the war and declaring that the bourgeoisie of their particular country 
was not to blame. Many social-chauvinists became ministcre of the im- 
perialist governments of their countries. 

No less dangerous to the cause of the proletariat. were the covert 
social-chauvinists, the so-called CcntiTSts. The Centrists — Kautsky, 
Trotsky, Martov and others — ^ju.stified and defended the avowed social- 
chauvinists, thus joining the social-chauvinists in betraying the proletariat; 
they masked iheir treachery by “Leftist” talk about combating the war, 
talk designed to deceive the working class. As a matter of fact, the 
Centrists supported the war, for their proposal not to vote against war 
credits, but merely to abstain when a vote on the credits was being taken, 
meant supporting the war. Like llie social-chauvinists, they demanded 
the renunciation of the class struggle during the war so as not to hamper 
their particular imperialist government in waging the war. The Centrist • 
Trotsky opposed Lenin and the Bolshevik Party on all the important 
questions of the war and Socialism. 

From the very outbreak of the war Lenin began to muster forces 
for the creation of a new International, the Third International. In 
the manifesto against the war it issued in November 1914, the Central 
Committee of the Bolshevik Party already called for the formation of 
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the Thud Tnteniatioiul in place ol the Second International wliidi liad 
sufl'cred disgraceful bankruptcy. 

In Fcliruary 1915, a conference of Socialists of the Entente countries 
was held in London. Comiadc Litvinov, on Lenin’s instructions, spoke 
at this con lei dice demanding that the Socialists (Vandervekle, Sembat 
and Guesdc) should resign fioni the bourgeois governments of Belgium 
and Fiance, completely bre.ak with the imperialists and refuse to collab- 
01 ate with them. He demanded th.at all Socialists should wage a deter- 
mined struggle against their imperialist governments and condemn the 
voting of war credits. But no voice in support of Litvinov was raised at 
this conference. 

At the beginning of September 1915 the first con feiencc of interna- 
tionalists was held in Zimmerwald. Lenin called this conference the 
“first step” in the development of an intern.itional movement against the 
war. At this conference Lenin formed the Zimmerwald Left group. But 
within the Zimmerwald Left group only the Bolshevik Party, headed by 
Lenin, took a correct and thoroughly consistent stand against tlie war. 
'7'he Zimmerwald Left group published a magazine in German called 
the Vorhotp (HrtfilfJ), to wliich Lenin contributed articles. 

Ill 1916 the internationalists .succeeded in convening a second confer- 
ence in the Swiss village of Kienth.al. It is known as the Second Ziin- 
merwald Confeience. By this time groups of internalioitalists had been 
formed in nearly every country and the cleavage between the interna- 
tionalist elements and the social-chauvinists had become more sharply de- 
fined. But the most important thing was that by this time the masses 
themselves had sliifted to the Left under the influence of the war and 
its attendant distress. The manifesto drawn up by the Kienthal Con- 
ference was the result of an agreement between various conflicting 
groups; it w.as an advance on the Zimmcrwalil Manifesto. 

But like the Zimmerwald Conference, the Kicnth.al Conference did 
not accept the basic jirinciples of the Bolshevik policy, namely, the con- 
version of the imperialist w.ar into a civil war, the defeat of one’s <iwn 
imperialist government in the war, and the formation of the Third Inter- 
national. Nevertheless, the Kienth.al Conference helped to crystallize the 
internationalist elements of whom the Communist Third International 
was subsequently formed. 

Lenin criticized tlie mistakes of the inconsistent internationalists among 
the Left Social-Democrats, such as Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Licb- 
knechl, but at the same time he helped them to take the correct position. 
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'5. Theory and Tactics oe tiik Bolshevik Pariy on ihi Oues- 

TioNs OF War, Peace and REvoLU'noN 

The Bolsheviks were not mere pacifists who sighed for peace and 
conlincd tlietnselves to the propaganda of peace, as the majority of the 
Left Social-Democrats did. The Bolsheviks advocated an active revolu- 
tionary struggle for peace, to the point of overthrowing the rule of 
the bellicose imperialist bourgeoisie. The Bolsheviks linked up the cause 
of pe.ice with the cause of the victory of the proletarian revolution, hold- 
ing that the surest way of ending the war and securing a just peace, a 
peace without annexations and indemnities, was to overthrow the rule 
of the in\pcriali,st bourgeoisie. 

In opposition to the Menshevik imd Socialist-Revolutionary renun- 
ciation of revolution and tlieir treacherous slogan of preserving “civil 
peace” in time of war, the Bolsheviks advanced the slogan of converting 
thfl iniferialist war Into a civil war.** This .slogan meant that the labour- 
ing people, including the armed workers and peasants clad in soMiers’ 
uniform, were to turn their weapons against their own bourgeoisie and 
overthrow its rule if they wanted to put an end to the war and achieve 
a just peace. 

In opposition to the Menshevik and SocliHst-Revolutionary policy of 
defendiug the bourgeois fatherland, the Bolsheviks advanced the policy 
of defeat of one*s own government, in the imperialist war.** This 
meant voting against war credits, forming illegal revolutionary organ- 
izations in the armed forces, supporting fraternization among the soldiers 
at the front, organizing revolutionary actions of the workers and peas- 
ants against the war, and turning these actions into an uprising against 
one’s own imperialist government. 

The Bolsheviks maintained that the lesser evil for the people would 
be the military defeat of the tsarist government in the imperialist war, 
for this would facilitate tlie victory of the people over tsardom and the 
success of the struggle of the working class for emancipation from cap- 
italist slavery and imperialist wars. Lenin hold that the policy of working 
for the defeat of one’s own imperialist government must he pursued not 
only by the Russian revolutionaries, but by the revolutionary parties of 
the working class in all the belligerent countries. 

It was not to every kind' of war that the Bolsheviks were opposed. 
They were only opposed to wars of conquest, imperialist wars. The 
Bolsheviks held that there arc two kinds of war: 

a) Ji/st wars, wars that arc not wars of conquest but w.Trs of libera- 
tion, waged to defend the people from foreign attack and from attempts 
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to enslave them, or to liberate the people from capitalist slavery, or, 
lastly, to liberate colonies and dcpendeiu countries from the yoke of im- 
perialism ; and 

b) IJxfu'-T wars, wars of conquest, waged to conquer and enslave 
foreitm coiintiies and foreign nations. 

W'ais (i( the fiist kind the Holslieviks supported. As to wars of the 
second kind, the Bolsheviks maintained that a icsohitc struggle must be 
waged against them to the point of revolution and the overthrow of 
one’s own itnpciialisi government. 

Of great impoil.ince to the working class of the world was Lenin’s 
theoretical woik during the war. Tn the spring of 1916 Lenin wrote 
a book entitled I m pfrial'isin , the TVighrKt Stnp;c of Capital'ism. In this 
book he .showed that imperialism is the highest stage of capitalism, a stage 
at which it has already become transformed from “progres.sive” capital- 
ism into parasitic capitalism, decaying capitalism, and that imperialism is 
moribund capitalism. This, of course, did not mean that capitalism would 
die away of itself, without a revolution of the proletariat, that it would 
just rot on the stalk. Lenin always taught that without a revolution of 
the working class capitalism caniu't be overthrown, ^'hercforc, while 
defining imperialism as moriluind capitalism, Lenin at the same time 
showed that “imperialism is the eve of the social revolution of ithe 
proletariat.” 

Lenin showed that in the era of imperialism the capitalist yoke be- 
comes more and more oppressive, that under imperialism the revolt of 
the proletariat against the foundations of capitalism grows, anil that the 
elements of a revolutionary outbreak accumulate in cajiitalist countries. 

Lenin showed that in the era of imperialism the revolutionary crisis 
in the colonial and dependent countries becomes more acute, tliat the 
elements of revolt .again.st imperialism, the elements of a war of libera- 
tion from imperialism accumulate. 

Lenin showed that under imperialism the unevenness of develop- 
ment and the contradictions of capitalism have grown particularly acute, 
that the struggle for markets and fields for the export of capital, the 
struggle for colonies, for sources of raw material, makes periodical im- 
perialist wars for the redivision of the world inevitable. 

Lenin showed that it is just this unevenness of development of cap- 
italism that gives rise to imperialist wars, which undermine the strength 
of imperialism and make it possible to break the front of imperialism at 
its weakest point. 

From all this Lenin drew the concltision that it was quite possible for 
the proletariat to break the imperialist front in one place or in several 
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places, that the victory of Socialism was potvhle first in several countries 
or even in one country, taken singly, that the simultaneous victory of 
Socialism in all countries was impowblr owing to the unevenness of 
development of capitalism, and that Sorialism would he victorious first 
in one country or in several countries, while the others would remain 
bourgeois countries for some time longer. 

Here is the formulation of this brilliant deduction as given hy Lenin 
in two articles wiittcn during the imperialist war: 

1) “ffneven economic and political development is an absolute 
law of capitalism. Hence, the victorjf of Socialism is possible first in 
several or even in one capitalist country, taken singly. The victorious 
proletariat (tf that country, having expropriated the capitalists and 
organized its own Socialist production, would stand up against the 
rc.st of the world, the capitalist world, attracting to its cause the op- 
pressed classes of other countries. . . .” (From the article, “The 
United States of Europe Slogan,” written in August, 1915. — Lenin, 
.WrrW TVarh, Eng. ed., Vol. V, p. 141.) 

2) “The development of capitalism proceeds e.xtremely unevenly 
in the various countries. Tt ctinnot be otherwise under the commodity 
production system. From tiiis it follows irrefutably that Socialism 
cannot achieve victory simultaneously in all countries. It will achieve 
victory first in one or several countries, while the others will remain 
bourgeois or pre-bourgeois for some time. This must not only create 
friction, hut a direct striving on the part of the bourgeoisie of other 
countries to crush the victorious proletariat of the Socialist country. 
In such cases a war on our part would he a legitimate and just war. 
Tt would be a war for Socialism, for the liberation of other nations 
from the bourgeoisie.” (From the article, “War Program of the 
Proletarian Revolution,” written in the autumn of 1916. — Lenin, 
Collected WorkS) Russ, ed., Vol. XIX, p. .?25.) 

This was a nctu and complete tlicory of the Socialist revolution, a 
theory affirming the possibility of the victory of Socialism in separate 
countries, and indicating the conditions of this victory and its prospects, 
a thcoiy whose fundamcnt.als were outlined by Lenin as far bade as 
1905 in his pamphlet, Two Tactics of Social~Deinocracy in the Dem- 
ocratic Revolution, 

This theory fundamentally differed from the view current among the 
Marxists in the period of pre-imperialist capitalism, when they held that 
the victory of Socialism in one separate countiy was impossible, and that 
it would take place simultaneously in all the civilized countries. On the 



brisiij of the facts coiireraing impertalisf capitalism set forth in his remark- 
alile hook, It/ifirim/n//!, thr Highest Stage of Cap'italism, Jjcnin displaced 
this view as olisolele and set foith a new tlieory, from which it follows 
that the siiiniltancoiis victory of Socialism in all countries is impowl/le, 
while the viVtoiy of Socialism in one capitalist coiiiitiy, taken singly, is 
passible. 

The ineslimahle imiiortance of Lenin’s theory of Socialist revolution 
lies not only in the lact thai it has enriched Marxism with a new theory 
and has advanced Marxism, but also in the fact that it opens up a rev- 
olutionary peispective for the proletarians of separate countries, that it 
UJtfettcrs their initiative in the onslaught on their owji, national bour- 
geoisie, that it tenches them to take advantage of a war situation to 
organize this onslaught, and that it strengthens their faith in the victory 
of the proletarian revolution. 

Such was the theoretical an<l tactical stand of the Bolsheviks on the 
questions of war, peace and revolution. 

It was on the basis of this stand that the Bolsheviks carried on their 
practical work in Russia. 

At the heginning of the war, in spile of severe persecution by the 
police, the Bolshevik members of the Duma -Badayev, Petrovsky, Mu- 
raiiov, Samoilov and Shagov — visited a numher of organisations and 
addressed them on the policy of the Bolslicviks towards tlic war and 
revolution. Tn November 1914, a conference of the Bolshevik group 
in the State Dutna was convened to discuss policy towards the war. 
On the third tlay of the conference all prcsetit were arrested. The court 
sentenced the Bolshevik members of the State Duma to forfeiture of 
civil rights and banishment to Eastern Siberia. The tsarist government 
chare-ed tliem witli “high treason.” 

The picture of the nclivilies of the Duma members unfolded in 
court did credit tn our Party. I'hc Bolshevik deputies conducted them- 
selves manfully, transforming the ts.arist court into a platform from which 
they exposed the annexationist policy of tsardom. 

Quite different was the conduct of Kamenev, who was also tried 
in this case. Owing to his cowardice, he abjured the policy of the Bol- “ 
shevik Party at the first contact with danger, Kamenev declared in 
court that he did not agree with the Bolsheviks on the question of the 
war, and to prove this he j-equested that the Menshevik Jordansky bo 
summoned as witness. 

The Bolsheviks worked very effectively against the War Industry 
Committees set up to serve the needs of war, and again.st the attempts of 
the Mensheviks to bring the workers under the influence of the inipe- 
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n'iilist bourgccjisic. It was of vital interest to the bourgeoisie to make 
everybody Ix’licve lliat tlie imperialist war was a people’s war. During 
the war the bourgeoisie managed to attain considerable influence in affairs 
of Slate and set up a countrywide organization of its own known as the 
Unions of Zemstvos and Town.s. It was necessary for the bourgeoisie to 
bring tlic workers, too, under its leadershij) and influence, ft conceived a 
way to do this, namely, by forming “Workers’ Groups” of the War 
Industry Coiiimittces, 'I’lic Mensheviks jumped at this idea. It was 
to the advant.agc of tlie bourgeoisie to have on these War Industry Com- 
mittees rcpre.sent.'itivcs of tlie tvorkers who would urge the working-class 
masses to increase productivity of labour in the factories producing shells, 
guns, rifles, cartridges and other war material. “Eveiything for the 
war, all for the war” — w.ns the slogan of the bourgeoisie. Actually, 
this slogan ineiuit “get as rich as you can on war contracts and seizures 
of foreign territory.” I'hc Mensheviks took an active part in this pseudo- 
patriotic scheme of the bourgeoisie. They helped the capitalists by con- 
ducting an intense cainjiaign among the workers to get them to take 
part in the elections of the “Workers’ Groups” of the War Industry 
Committees, 'f’lie Bolsheviks were against this scheme. They advocated 
a boycott of the War Industry Committees and were successful in 
securing this boycott. But some of the workers, headed by a prominent 
Monsbevik, Gvozdev, and an agent-provocateur, Abrosimov, did take 
part in the activities of the War Industry Committees. When, however, 
the workers’ tlelegates met, in September 1915, for the final elections of 
the “Workers’ Groups” of the War Industry Committees, it turned 
out that the majoi'ity of the delegates were opposed to participation in 
them. A majority of the workers’ delegates adopted a trenchant resolu- 
tion opposing p.articipalinn in the War Indiastry Committees and declared 
that the workers had made it their aim to fight for peace and for the 
overthrow of tsardom. 

The Bolsheviks ako developed extensive activities in the ai-my and 
navy. 'J’hoy explained to the soldiers and sailors who was to blame for 
the unparalleled horrors of the war and the sufferings of the people} 
they explained that there was only one way out ftir the people from the 
imperialist shambles, and that was revolution. The Bolsheviks formed 
nuclei in the .army and navy, at tlie front and in the rear, and distributed 
leaflets calling for a fight against the war. 

In Kronstadt, the Bolsheviks formed a “Central Collective of the 
Kron.stadt Military Organization” which had close connections with 
the Petrograd Committee of the Paity. A military organization of the 
Petrograd Party Committee was set up for work among the garrison. 
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In August 1916, the chief of the Pctrograd Okhrana reported that 
“in the Kronstadt Collective things are very well organized, conspira- 
torially, and its members are all taciturn and cautious people. This Col- 
lective also has representatives on shore.” 

At the front, the Party agitated for fraternization between the sol- 
diers of the warring armies, emphasizing the fact that the world bour- 
geoisie was tlie enemy, and that the war could be ended only by con- 
verting the imperi.alist w.ar into a civil war and turning one’s weapons 
against one’s own bourgeoisie and its government. Cases of refusal of 
army units to take the offensive became more and more frequent. 
There were already siieh instances in 1915, and even more in 1916. 

Particularly extensive were the activities of the Bolsheviks in the 
armies on the Northern Front, in the Baltic provinces. At the beginning 
of 1917, Geneial Ruzsky, Commander of the Army on the Northern 
Front, informed Headquarters that the Bolsheviks had developed intense 
revolutionary activities on that front. 

The war wrought a profound change in the life of the peoples, in 
the life of the working class of the world. The fate of stales, the fate 
of nations, the fate of the Socialist movement was at stake. The war 
was therefore a touchstone, a test for all parties and trends calling them- 
selves Socialist. Would the.se parties and trends remain true to the cause 
of Socialism, to the cause of internationalism, nr would they choose to 
betray the working class, to furl their h,anners and l.ay them at the feet 
of their national bourgeoisie? — that is how the question stood at the lime. 

The war showed that the parties of the Second International had 
not stood the test, that they had betrayed the working class and had 
surrendered their banners to the imperialist bourgeoisie of their own 
countries. 

And these parties, which had cultivated opportunism in their midst, 
and which had been brought up to make concessions to the opportunists, 
to the nationalists, could not have .acted differently. 

The war showed that the Bolslicvik Parly was the only parly which 
had passed the test with flying colours and had remained cotisistently 
faithful to the cause of Socialism, the cause of proletarian internationalism. 

And that was to be expected: only a party of a new type, only a 
party fostered in the spirit of uncompromising struggle against opjiortun- 
ism, only a party that was free from opportunism and nationalism, only 
such a party could stand the great test and remain faithful to the cause 
of the working class, to the cause of Socialism and internationalism. 

And the Bolshevik Party was such a party. 
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‘I. J^EKtAT OV J'lII' 'rsAUICT ARMV. FrONOJMlC Dl.SttH I' HON. C''R)S1!, 

OF Tsardom 

'I'lie war had ah-eaJy been in progicbb foi three years. Millions ol 
people had been killed in the war, or had died of wounds or from 
epidemics caused liy war conditions. 'I'he bourgeoisie and landlords were 
making fortunes out of the war. lJul tlie workers and peasants were 
suil’ering increasing hauisiiip and privation. 'I'iie war was undeimining 
the economic life ol Russia. Some foiirleen million able-bodied men 
had been torn from economic pursuits aiifl drafted into the army. Mills 
and factories were coming to a standstill. I'lie crop area had diminished 
owing to a shortage of labour. 'I'lie population and the soldiers at the 
front went hungry, barefoot and naked. The war was eating up the 
resources of the country. 

'J'he tsarist army sull'ered defeat after defeat. 'J'he German artilleiy 
deluged tlie tsai'isf troops with shells, while the tsarist army lacked guns, 
shells and even rillcs. Sometimes three soldiers had to share one rifle. 
While tile war was in progress it was discovered that Sukhomlinov, the 
tsar’s Minister of War, was a traitor, who was connected with German 
spies, and was carrying out the mstructions of the German espionage 
service to disorganize the supply of mujiitions and to leave the front 
without guns and rifles. Some of the tsarist ministers and generals sur- 
reptitiously assisted the success of the German army: together with the 
tsarina, who' had German tics, they betrayed military secrets to the 
Germans. It is not surprising that the tsarist army suffered reverses 
and was forced to retreat. By 1916 tlie Germans had already seized 
Poland and part of the Baltic provinces. 

All this aroused hatred and anger against the tsarist government 
among the workers, peasants, soldiers and intellectuals, fostered and in- 
tensified the revolutionary movement of the masses against the war and 
against tsardom, both in the rear and at the front, in the central and 
in the border regions. 

Dissatisfaction also began to spread to the Russian imperialist bour- 
geoisie. It was incensed by the fact that rascals like Rasputin, who were 
obviously working for a separate peace with Germany, lorded it at the 
tsar’s court. The bourgeoisie grew more and more convinced that the 
tsarist government was incapable of waging war successfully. It feared 
tliat the tsar might, in order to save his position, conclude a separate 
peace with the Germans. The Russian bourgeoisie therefore decided to 
engineer a palace cotip with die object of deposing Tsar Nicholas II and 
replacing him by his brother, Michael Romanov, who was connected 
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witli the bourgeoisie. In this way it wanted to kill two birds with one 
stone; firstly, to get into power itself and ensure the hirtlier proseeiition 
of the impel iahst war, and, secondly, to prevent by a small palace coup 
the outbreak of a big popular revolution, the tide of which was swelling. 

In tliis the Russian bourgeoisie had the full support of tlie Ifritish 
and I'’rench governments who saw that the tsar was incapable of 
carrying on the war. They feared that he might end it by concluding 
a separate peace with the Germans. If the tsarist government were to 
sign a separate peace, the British and French governments would lose 
a war ally which not only diverted enemy forces to its own fronts, but 
also supplied France with tens of thousands of picked Russian soldiers. 
The British .and French governments tlierefore supported the attempts 
of the Russian bourgeoisie to bring about a palace coup. 

The tsar was thus isoLated. 

While defeat followed defeat at the front, economic disruption grew 
more and more acute. In January and February 1917 the e.\tent and 
acuteness of the disorganization of the food, raw material and fuel sup- 
ply reached a climax. The supply of foodstuffs to Petrograd and Mos- 
cow had almost ceased. One factory after .another closed down, and this 
aggravated unemployment. Particularly intolerable was the condition 
of the workers. Increasing numbers of the people were arriving at the 
conviction that the only way out of the intolerable situation was to 
overthrow the tsarist autocracy. 

Tsardom w.as clearly in the throes of a mortal crisis. 

The bourgeoisie thought of solving the crisis by a palace coup. 

But the people solved it in their own way. 

5, The Febritarv Revolution. Fall of Tsardom. Formation of 

Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Depuiiks. Formation of 

THE Provisional Governmf.nt. Dual Power 

'The year 1917 was inaugumted by the strike of January 9. In 
the course of this strike demonstrations were held in Petrograd, Moscow, 
Baku and Nizhni-Novgorod. In Moscow about one-third of the work- 
ers took part in the .strike of January 9. A demonstration of two 
thousand persons on the Tverskoi Boulevard was dispersed by mounted 
police. A demonstration on the Vyborg Chaussce in Petrograd was 
joined by soldiers. 

“The idea of a general strike,” tlie Petrograd police reported, “is 
daily gaining new followers and is becoming as popular as it was in 
1905.” 
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'Hie Mensheviks and Socialist-RevoJiitionarics Iried to diieet tliis 
inci[)ient revolutionary inovenicnl into the channels the liberal Imur- 
gcoisic jiceded. I’hc Mcjishcviks proposed lliat a procession of workers 
to the Slate Duma be organized (ui I'chruary 14, the day of its opening. 
Hut the working-class masses followed tlie Holsheviks, and went, not 
to tlie Ji)uma, but to a demonstration. 

On February 18, 1917, a strike broke out at the Pulilov Works in 
Petrograd. On February 22 the workers of most of the big factories 
were on strike. On International Women’s day, February 2.1 (March 8), 
at the call of the Petrograd Holshevik Committee, working women 
came out in the streets to demonstrate against starvation, war and tsar- 
dom. 'I'hc Petrograd workers supported the demonstration of the work- 
ing women by a city-wide strike movement. 'I'he political strike began 
to grow into a general political demonstration against the tsarist system. 

On February 24 (March 9) the demonstration was resumed with 
even gre.ater vigour. About 200,000 workers were already on strike. 

On February 25 (March 10) the whole of working-class Petrograd 
had joined the revolutionary movement. The political strikes in the 
districts merged into a general political strike of the whole city. Demon- 
strations and clashes with tlie police took place everywhere. Over the 
masses of workers floated red banners bearing the slogans: “Down 
with the tsar!” “Down with the war!” “We want bread!” 

Oil the morning of February 26 (Mai'ch 11) the political strike 
and demonstration began to assume the character of an uprising. The 
workers disarmed police and gendarmes imd armed themselves. Never- 
theless, the clashes with the police ended W'itli the shooting down of a 
demonstration on Znamenskaya Square. 

Gener.al Khabalov, Commander of the Petrograd Military Area, 
announced that the workers must return to work by February 28 
(March 13), otherwise they would be sent to the front. On Febmary 
25 (March 10) tlie tsar gave ordere to General Khabalov: “I command 
you to put a stop to the disorders in the capital not later than tomorrow.” 

But “to put a stop” to the revolution was no longer possible. 

On February 26 (March 11) tlie 4ih Company of the Reserve 
Battalion of the Pavlovsky Regiment opened fire, not on the workers, 
however, but on squads of mounted police who were engaged in a skir- 
mish with the workers. A most energetic and persistent drive was made 
to win over the troops, especially by the working women, who addressed 
themselves directly to the soldiers, fraternized with them and called upon 
them to help the people to overthrow the hated tsarist autocracy. 

The practical work of the Bolshevik P.n‘ty at that time was directed 
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by the Bureau of the Central Committee of our Party which had its 
quarters in Petrograd and was headed by Comrade Molotov. On Feb- 
ruary 26 (March 11) the Bureau of tlie Central Committee issued a 
manifesto calling for the continuation of the armed struggle against 
tsardom and the formation of a Provisional Revolutionary Government. 

On February 27 (March 12) the troops in Petrograd refused to 
fire on the workers and began to line up with the people in revolt. I'he 
number of soldiers who hail joined the revolt by the mornijig of February 
27 was still no more than 10,000, but by the evening it already exceeded 
60,000. 

The workers and soldiers who had risen in revolt began to arrest 
tsarist ministers and generals and to free revolutionaries from jail. The 
released political prisoners joined the revolutionary struggle. 

In the streets, shots were still being exchanged with police and gen- 
darmes posted witli machine guns in the attics of houses. But the troops 
rapidly went over lo tlie side of tlie workers, and this decided the fate 
of the tsarist autocracy. 

When the news of the victory of the revolution in Petrograd spread 
to other towjis and to the front, the workers and soldiers everywhere 
began to depose the tsarist officials. 

The February bourgeois-democratic revolution had won. 

The revolution was victorious because its vanguard was the working 
class which headed the movement of millions of peasants clad in soldiers’ 
uniform demanding “peace, bread and liberty.” It was the hegemony 
of the proletariat that determined the success of the revolution. 

“The revolution was made by the proletariat. I'hc proletariat 
displayed heroism j it shed its blood j it swept along with it the broad- 
est masses of the toiling and poor piipulation,” wrote Lenin in the 
early days of the revolution. (Lenin, Collected Works, Russ, ed., 
Vol. XX, pp. 23-4.) 

The first revolution, that of 1905, had prepared the way for the 
swift success of the second revolution, that of 1917. 

“Without the tremendous class battles,” Lenin wrote, “and 
the revolutionary energy displayed by the Russian proletariat during 
the three years 1905-07, the second revolution could not po.ssibly 
have been so rapid in the sense that its mtinl stage was completed 
in a few days.” (Lenin, Selected Works, Eng, ed,, Vol. VI, pp. 3-4.) 
Soviets arose in the very first days of the revolution. The victorious 
revolution rested on the support of the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. The workers and soldiers who rose in revolt created Soviets 
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of Workers’ juul Soldiers’ Dejiiitics. 'flu- Revolution of 1905 hnd sliowii 
that the Soviets were organs of armed uprising and at the same lime the 
embryo oJ a new, revolutionary power. 'I’he idea of Soviets lived in the 
minds of the working-class masses, and they put it into effect as soon 
as tsardom was overthrown, with this difference, however, that in 19f)5 
it was Soviets only of Workers? Deputies that were formed, whereas in 
February 1917, on the initiative of the Bolsheviks, there arose Soviets 
ol Workers^ and Holdiei? Deputies. 

While the Bolsheviks were directly leading the struggle of the masses 
in the streets, the compromising jiarlies, the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, were seizing the seats in the Soviets, and building up a 
majority there. 'I'his was partly facilitated by the fact that the majority 
of the leaders of the Bolshevik Party were in prison or exile (Lenin was 
in exile abroad and Stalin and Sverdlov in banishment in Siberia) while 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries were freely promenading 
the streets of Petrograd. The result was that the Petrograd Soviet and 
its Executive Committee were headed by representatives of the compro- 
mising parlies: Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. This was also 
the case in Moscow and a number of other cities. Only in Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk, Krasnoyarsk atid a few other places did the Bolsheviks have 
a majority in the Soviets from the very outset. 

'I'he armed people — the workers and soldiers — sent their represent- 
atives to the Soviet as to an organ of power of the people. They thought 
and believed that the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies would 
carry out all the demands of the revolutionary people, and that in the 
first place, peace would be concluded. 

But the unwarranted trustfulness of the workers and soldiers served 
them in evil stead. 'I'he Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks had 
not the slightest intention of terminating the war, of securing peace. 
'I’liey planned to take advantage of the revolution to continue the war. 
As to the revolution and the revolutionary demands of the people, the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Menslteviks considered that the revolu- 
tion was already over, and that the task now was to seal it and to pass 
to a “normal,” constitutional existence side by side with the bourgeoisie. 
The Socialist-Revolutionary and Mcn.shevik leaders of the Petrograd 
Soviet tlierefore did their utmost to shelve the question of terminating 
the war, to sliclvc the question of peace, and to hand over the power to 
the bourgeoisie. 

On Fcbruaiy 27 (March 12), 1917, the liberal members of the 
Fourth State Duma, as the result of a backstairs agreement with the 
Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik leaders, set up a Provisional 
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Commiltee of the State Duma, headeti by Rod'/yiuiko, the President of 
the Duma, a landlord and a monarchist. And a few il.iys later, the 
Provisional Committee of the State Duma and the Socialist-Revolutionary 
and Menshevik leaders of the Executive Committee ol the Soviet ol 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, acting secretly from t)ie JJolslieviks, 
came to an agreement to form a new government of Russia — a bour- 
geois Provisional Government, headed by Prince Lvov, the man whom, 
prior to the February Revolution, even Tsar Nicholas II was about to 
make the Prime Minister of his government. The Provisional Govern- 
ment included MiJyukov, the lie.id of the Constitutional-Democrats, 
Guchkov, the head of the Octobrists, and othei prominent lepresent- 
atives of the capitalist class, and, as the rei>rescntative ol the “democ- 
racy,” the Socialist-Revolutionaiy Kerensky. 

And so it was that the Soci.ilist-Revolutionary and Menshevik leadeis 
of the Executive Committee of the Soviet surrendered the power to the 
bourgeoisie. Yet when the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies 
learned of this, its majority formally approveil of the action of the 
Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik leaders, despite the protest of 
the Bolsheviks. 

Thus a new .state powerarose iijRussi.a, con.sisting, as Lenin .said, of rep- 
resentatives of the “bourgeoisie and landlords who had become bourgeois.” 

Rut alongside of the bourgeois government there existed anothei 
power — the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. The soldier 
deputies on the Soviet were mostly peasants who liad been mobilized 
for the war. The Soviet of Workers’ and Stddicrs’ Deputies was an 
organ of the alliance of workers and peasants against the tsarist regime, 
and at the same time it was an organ of their power, an organ of the 
dictatorship of tlie working class and the peasantry. 

The result was a peculiar interlocking of two powers, of two dic- 
tatorships: the dictatorship of the boui-geoisie, represented by the Pro- 
visional Government, and tlie dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry, represented by the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. 

The result was a dual 'power. 

How is it to be explained that the majority in tlic Soviets at first 
consisted of Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries? 

How is it to be explained that the victorious workers and peasants 
volmtarily surrendered the power to the representatives of the bourgeoisie? 

Lenin explained it by pointing out that millions of people, inexpe- 
rienced in politics, had awakened and pressed forward to political 
activity. These were for the most part small owners, peasants, workers 
who had recently been peasants, people who stood midway between the 
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boiirgtoibic and the proletariat. Russia was at tli.it tune the must pett)- 
bourgeois td all the big European coiintrie.s. And in this eoiintiy, “.t 
gigantic petty-bourgeois wave has swept over eveiything and ovei- 
whelnied the class-conscious proletariat, not only by force of luimbeis 
but also ideologically; that is, it has infected and iinhued very wide 
circles of workers with the petty-bourgeois political outlook.” (Lenin, 
Selected IVor/ts, Eng. cd., Vol. VI, p. 49.) 

It was this elemental petty-bourgeois wave that swept tlte petty- 
bourgeois Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary parties to the fore. 

Lenin pointed out that another reason was the change in the com- 
position of the proletariat that had taken place during the war and the 
inadequate class-consciousness and organization of the proletariat at the 
beginning of the revolution. During the war big changes had taken 
place in the proletariat itself. About 40 per cent of the regular workers 
had been drafted into the army. Many small owners, artisans and shop- 
keepers, to whom the proletarian psychology was alien, had gone to the 
factories in order to evade mobilization. 

It was these petty-bourgeois sections of the workers that formed the 
soil which nourished the petty-bourgeois politicians — the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

That is why large numbers of tlie people, inexperienced in politics, 
swept into the elemental petty-bourgeois vortex, and intoxicated with 
the first successes of the revolution, found themselves in its early montlis 
under the sway of the compromising parties and consented to surrender 
the state power to the bourgeoisie in the naive belief that a bourgeois 
power would not hinder tlie Soviets in tlieir work. 

The task that confronted the Bolshevik Party was, by patient 
work of explanation, to open the eyes of the masses to the imperialist 
character of the Provisional Government, to expose the treachery of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks and to .show that peace could 
not be secured unless the Provisional Government were replaced by a 
government of Soviets. 

And to this work the Bolshevik Party addressed itself with the 
utmost energy. 

It resumed the publication of its legal periodicals. The newspaper 
Pravda appeared in Petrograd five days after the February Revolution, 
and the Sotsial-Demokrat in Moscow a few days later. The Party was 
assuming leadership of the masses, who were losing their confidence in 
the liberal bourgeoisie and in the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolution- 
aries. It patiently explained' to the soldiers and peasants the necessity of 
acting jointly with the working class. It explained to them that the 
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peasants would secure neither peace nor land unless the revolution were 
further developed and the boui'geois Provisional Government replaced 
ihy a government of Soviets. 

BRIEF SUMMARY 

The imperialist war arose owing to the uneven development oi the 
capitalist countries, to tire upsetting of equilibrium between the principal 
powers, to the imperialists’ need lor a redivisioii of tlie world by means 
of war and for the creation of a new equilibrium. 

The war would not have been so destructive, and perhaps would 
not even have assumed such dinrcrisions, il the parties ol the Seconil 
International Jiad not betrayed the cause of the working class, if they had 
not violated the anti-war decisions ol the congresses ol the Second Inter- 
national, if they had daietl to act and to rouse the working class .against 
their imperialist governments, against the warmongers. 

The Bolshevik Party was the only proletarian [larty which remained 
faithful to tire cause of Socialism artd internationalism and which organ- 
ized civil war against its own imperialist government. All the other 
parties of the Second [iiicrnational, being lied to the bourgeoisie through 
their leaders, found themselves under the sway oi imperialism and deseited 
to the side of the imperiVili.sts. 

The war, while it was ii reflection of the general crisis of capitalism, 
at the same time aggravated this crisis and weakened world capitalism. 
'J’lic workers of Russia and the Bolshevik P.arty were the first in the 
world successfully to take advantage ol the weakness of capitalism. 'I'hcy 
forced a breach in the imperialist front, overthrew the tsar and set up 
Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. 

Intoxicated by the first successes of the revolution, and lulled by the 
assurances of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries that from now 
on everything would go well, the hulk of the petty-hourgeoisie, tlu- 
soldiers, a.s well as the workers, placed tlu'ir confidence in the Provisional 
Government and supported it. 

The Bolshevik Party was confronted with the task of explaining to 
the masses of workers and soldiers who had been intoxicated by the first 
successes, that the complete victory of tlie revolution was still a long 
way off, that as long as the power was in tlie hands of the bourgeois 
Provisional Government, and sis long as the Soviets were dominated 
by the compromisers — the Mciwheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries — 
the people would secure neither peace, nor land, nor bread, and that 
in order to achieve complete victory, one more step had to be taken 
and the power transferred to tlie Soviets. 



C 1 1 A P T /i k S E V E N 


THE BOLSHEVIK PARTY IN THE PERIOD OF 
PRI'.PARA'l'lON ANT) REALIZATION OF THE 
OCTOBl-’R SOCIAI.IS'I' REVOLm'ION 

iApnl IOl7-I9l{i) 


]. Situation in 'iuk Countrv Aftkr 'ihr Februarv Revolu- 
tion. Party Fmeroes From Underground and Passes to Open 
Political Work. Lenin Arrives in Petrograd. Lenin’s April 
I'heses. Party’s Policy of Transition to Socialist Revolu- 
tion 

'I’lic toursL- t)l events sincl the conduct ot the Provisional Government 
daily furnished new proofs of the correctness of the Bolshevik line. It 
became increasingly evident that the Provisional Government stood not 
for the people hut against the people, not for peace but for war, and that 
it was unwilling and unable to give the people peace, land or broad. 
'Phe explanatory work of the Bolsheviks found a fruitful soil. 

While tlie workers and soldiers were overthrowing the tsarist gov- 
ernment and destroying the monarchy root and branch, the Provisional 
Government definitely wanted to preserve the monarchy. On .^darch 2, 
1917, it secretly commissioned Guchkov and Shulgin to go and see the 
tsar. The bourgeoisie wanted to transfer the power to Nicholas Roma- 
nov’s brotlicr, Michael. But when, at a meeting of railwaymcn, Guch- 
kov ended his speech with the words, “Long live Emperor Michael,” 
the workers demanded that Guchkov be immediately arrested and 
hearclied. “Horse-radish is no sweeter than radish,” they exclaimed in- 
dignantly. 

It was clear that the workers would iu>t permit the restoration of 
the monarch)L 

Wliile the workers and peasants who were shedding their blond 
making the revolution expected that the war would be terminated, while 
they were fighting for bread and land and demanding vigorous meai!- 
ures to end the economic chaos, the Provisional Government remained 
deaf to these vital demands of the people. Consisting as it did of prom- 
inent representatives of the capitalists and landlords, this government had 
no intention of satisfying the demand of the peasants that the land be 
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turned over to tluun. Nor could they provide bread for the working 
people, because to do so they would Jiave to encroacli oji the interests of 
the big grain dealers and to take grain frf)m the landlords find the kulaks 
by every available means; and this the government did not dare to do, 
for it was itself tied up with the uitercsts of these classes. Mor could it 
give the people peace. Bound as it was to the British and I''rcncli impe- 
rialists, the Provisional Government had no intention of terminating the 
war; on the contrary, it ejjdcavoiired to take advantage of the revolu- 
tion to make Russia’s particip.ation in the imperialist war even mure 
active, and to realize its imperialist designs of seizing Constantinople, 
the Straits and Galicia. 

It was clear that the people’s confidence in the policy of tlie Piovi- 
sional Government iiuist soon come to an end. 

It was becoming clear that the dual power wliicli had arisen after 
the February Revolution could not last long, for the couj'se of events 
demanded the concentration of power in the hands of one authority: 
either the Provisional Government or the Soviets. 

It w.as true that the compromising policy of the Mensheviks and the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries still met with support among the inasscs. 'J'here 
were (luite a number of workers, and an even larger number of soltliers 
ami peasants, who still believed that “the Con.stituent Assemhly will soon 
come and arrange everything in a peaceful way,” and who thought that 
the war was not w.aged for purposes of conquest, hut from necessity — 
to defend the state. Lenin called such people honestly-mistaken supporters 
of the war. These people still considered the Socialist-Revolutionnry 
and Menshevik policy, which was one of promises and coaxing, the 
correct policy. But it was clear that promises anil coaxing could not 
suffice for long, as the course of events ajid the conduct of llie Provisional 
Government were daily revealing and proving that the compri-mising 
policy of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks was a policy 
of procrastination and of hoodwinking the credulous. 

The Provisional Government did not always confine itself to a covert 
struggle against the revolutionary movement of the masses, to backstairs 
scheming against the revolution. It sometimes attempted to m.akc an 
open assault on the democratic liberties, to “restore discipline,” especially 
among the soldiers, to “establish order,” that is, to direct the revolution 
into channels that .suited the needs of the bourgeoisie. But all its efforts 
in this direction failed, and the people eagerly exercised their democratic 
liberties, namely, freedom of speech, press, association, as.scmbly and dem- 
onstration. The workers and soldiers endeavoured to make full use of 
their newly-won democratic rights in order to take an active part in 
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the jjoliticril hie oi the country, to get ;iii intelligent iindeislaiulmg of 
the sitiuition ami to decitle what was to be done next. 

Alter the Fchiiiary Revolution, the tirganr/.ations ol the Rolshevik 
Party, which had worked illegally under tlie extremely difficult condi- 
tions of tsardom, emerged from underground and began to develop 
political and org.-itnV.ational work openly. 'J'he nieiiibership of the Bol- 
shevik organiz.-itions at that time did not exceed 40,000 or 45,000. But 
these wei'e all staunch r('volutionarie.s, steeled in the .struggle. I'he Party 
(.'ommittees were reorgani'/ed on the principle ol democratic centralism. 
All Party bodies, from top to bottom, were made elective. 

When the Party began its legal existence, differences within its 
ranks became apparent. Kamenev and several workers of the Moscow 
organization, for example, Rykov, Bubnov and Nogin, held a semi- 
Menshevik position of conditionally supporting the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and the policy of the partisans of the war. Stalin, who had 
just returned from exile, Molotov and others, together with the majoritt' 
of the Party, upheld a policy of no-confidence in the Provisional Govern- 
ment, opposed the partisans of the war, and called for an active struggle 
for peace, a struggle against the imperialist war. Some of the Party 
workers vacillated, wliich was a manifestation of their political back- 
wardness, a consequence of long years of imprisonment or exile. 

The absence of the leader of the Party, Lenin, was felt. 

On April (16), 1917i after a long period of exile, Lenin returned 
to Russia, 

Lenin’s arrival was of tremendous importance to the Party and the 
revolution. 

While still in Switzerland, Lenin, upon receiving the first news of 
the revolution, had written his “Letters From Afar” to the Party and 
to the working class of Russia, in which he said: 

“Workers, you have displayed marvels of proletarian heroism, 
the heroism of the people, in the civil war against tsardom. You 
must now display marvels of organization, organization of the pro- 
letariat and of the whole people, in order to prepare the way for 
your victory in the second stage of the revolution.” (Lenin, Selected. 
Worksy Eng. ed., Vol. VI, p. 11.) 

Lenin arrived in Pctrogi'ad on the night of April 3. Thousands of 
workers, soldiers and sailors assembled at the Finland Railway Station 
and in the station square to welcome him. Their enthusiasm as Lenin 
alighted from the train was indescribable. They lifted their leader shoul- 
der high and carried him to the main waiting room of the station. There 
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the Mensheviks Chkheidzc and Skobelev Jaunchcd into speeches of “wel- 
come” on behalf of the Petrograd Soviet, in which they “expressed the 
hope” that they and Lenin would find a “ctmnnoii language,” Put 
Lenin did not stop to listen j sweeping past them, he went out to the 
masses of workers and soldiers. Mounting an armoured car, he delivered 
his famous speech in which he called upon the masses to fight for the 
victory of the Socialist revolution. “Long live the Socialist revolution!” 
were the words with which Lenin concluded this first speech after long 
years of exile. 

Back in Russia, Lenin flung himself vigorously into revolutionary work. 
On the morrow of his arrival he delivered a report on the subject of the 
war and the revolution at a meeting of llolsheviks, and then repeated 
the theses of this report at a meeting attciulcd by Mensheviks as well as 
Bolsheviks. 

These were Lenin’s famous April Theses, which provided the Party 
and the proletariat with a clear revolutionary line lor the transition from 
the bourgeois to the Socialist revolution. 

Lenin’s theses were of immense significance to the revolution and to 
the subseqtieiU work of the Party. 'I'he revolution was a momentous 
turn in the life of the country. In the new conditions of the struggle 
that (followed the overthrow of tsardom, the Party needed a new 
orientation to advance boldly and confidently along the itew road. 
Lenin’s theses gave the Party this orientation. 

Lenin’s April Theses laid clown for the Party a brilliant phin of strug- 
gle for the transition from the bourgeois-democratic to the Socialist rev- 
olution, from the first stage of the revolution to the second stage — the 
stage of the Socialist revolution, 'rhe whole history of the Party had 
prepared it for this great task. As far back as 1905, Lenin had said in 
his pamphlet, Two Tfictics of Social-Democracy in the Democratic Rev- 
olution, that after the overthrow of tsardom the proletariat would pro- 
ceed to bring about the Socialist revolution. The new thing in the theses 
was that they gave a concrete, theoretically grounded plan for the initial 
stage of the transition to the Socialist revolution. 

The transitional steps in the economic field were: nationalization of 
all the land and confiscation of the hindecl estates, amalgamation of all 
the banks into one national bank to be under the control of the Soviet 
of Workers’ Deputies, and e.stablislimcnt of control over the social pro- 
duction and distribution of prodticts. 

In the political field, Lenin proposed the transition from a parlia- 
mentary republic to a republic of Soviets. This was an important step 
forward in the theory and practice of Marxism, Hitherto, Marxist theo- 
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reticians had regarded tlie parliameiitarj^ rcpublie as the best political 
form of transition to Socialism. Now Lenin proposed to leplnte tlu 
parliamentary reiiulilic by a Soviet republic as the most suitable iorm of 
political organization of society in the period o( tiansition fiom capital- 
ism to Socialism. 

“'I'he specific feature of the present situation in Russia,” the 
theses stated, “is that it represents a trnmition Ironi the first st.agc of 
the revolution-— which, owing to the iirsufficient cJass-consciousne.ss 
and organization of the pinletariat, placed the power in the hands of 
the bourgeoisie — to the u’coucl stage, wliich must place the powei 
in the hands of tlic proletariat and the poorest strata of the 
peasantry.” (I/wl., p. 22.) 

And further; 

“Not a parliamentary republic — to return to a parlianicntary 
republic from the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies would be a retro- 
grade step — but a republic of Soviets of \Vnrkers’, Agricultural 
Labourers’ and Peasants’ Deputies throughout the country, from 
top to bottom.” {Ibid,, p. 23.) 

Under tlic new government, the Provisional Government, the war 
continued to be a predatory imperialist war, Lenin said. It was the task 
of the Party to explain this to the masses and to show them that unless 
the bourgeoisie were overthrown, it would be impossible to end the war 
by a truly democradc peace and not a rapacious peace. 

As regards the Provisional Government, tlie slogan Lenin put for- 
ward was; “No support for the Provisional Government!” 

Lenin further pointed out in the theses that our Party was still in 
the minority in the Soviets, that the Soviets were dominated by a bloc 
of Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, which was an instrument 
of bourgeois infltience on the proletariat. Hence, the Party’s task con- 
sisted in the following: 

“It must be explained to tlie masses that the Soviets of Workers’ 
Deputies are the only ■possible form of revolutionary government, and 
that therefore our ta.sk is, as long as this government yields to the 
influence of the bourgeoisie, to present a patient, systematic, and 
persistent explanation of the errore of their tactics, an explanation 
especially adapted to the practical needs of the masses. As long as 
we are in the minority we carry on the work of criticizing and ex- 
posing errors and at the same time we preach the necessity of trans- 
ferring the entire power of state to the Soviets of Workers’ Dep- 
uties. , . .” (Ibid.) p, 23.) 



'I'his meant tliat Lenin was. nut calling lor a revolt against the Pro- 
visional Govcrnmentj which at that inonient enjoyed the confidence of 
the Soviets, that he was not deinaiiding its overtlii ow, but that lie wanted, 
by means of explanatoiy anti iccruiting work, to win a majority in the 
Soviets, to change the jxilicy of the Soviets, and ihiough the Soviets to 
alter the composition and policy of the government. 

'This was a line envisaging a peacelul development of the revolution. 

Lenin fuither deinandetl that ihe “soiled .shirt” he discarded, that 
IS, that the Party no longer call itscll a Sot ial-Democratic Party. The 
parties ol the Second International and the Russian Mensheviks called 
themselves Social-Deniociats. 'I'his name had been tarnished and dis- 
graced by the opportunists, the helr.iycrs of Socialism. Lenin proposed 
ih.at the Parly ol tlie IJolsheviks should he called the (jomiitiiiiist Party ^ 
which was the name given by Marx and K.ngels to their party. 'I’his 
name was scientifically correct, for it was the ultimate aim of the Bol- 
shevik J’arty to achieve Coiumuni.sni. Mankind can piiss ilirectly from 
capitalism only to Socialism, that is, to the common ownerslup of the 
means of production and the distribution of products according to the 
work performed by each. Lenin said that our Party looked farthci 
ahead. Socialism was inevitably bound to pass gradually into Commun- 
ism, on the banner of which is inscribed the maxim: “Prom each accord- 
ing to his iihilitius, to each according to his needs.” 

Lastly, Lenin in his theses demanded the creation of a new Inter- 
national, the Third, Communist International, which would be free of 
opportunism and social-chauvinism. 

Lenin’s theses called forth a frenzied outcry from the hcnirgeoi.sie, 
the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, 

The Mensheviks issued a prochimation to the workers which began 
with the warning: “the revolution is in danger.” 'Phe danger, in the 
opinion of the Mensheviks, lay in the fact that the Bolsheviks had ad- 
vanced the demand for the transfer of power to the Soviets of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies. 

Plekhanov in his newspaper, Yedimivo (Unify), wrote an article 
in wliich he termed Leitin’s speech a ^'raving spcrcliP Pie quoted the 
words of the Menshevik Chkheidze, who said : “Lenin alone will remain 
outside the revolution, and we shall go our own way.” 

On April 14 a Petrograd City Conicrcnce of Bolsheviks was held. 
The conference approved Lenin’s theses and made them the basis of 
its work. 

Within a short while the loc.al organizations of the Party had also 
approved Lenin’s theses. 
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Tlw whoLf Vnrtyj witli thi: CAccplion of si few iii(lividu;il!, of the 
type of Ivanieiiev, Rykov and Pyatrikov, leceivcd Lenin’s llu-scs with 
profound satisfaction. 

2. Beoinnjng ok tiik Crisis ok the Provisionai. Government. 

April Conkerence ok the Bolshevik I^artv 

While the Bolslicviks wei-c preparing for tlie further development 
of the revolution, the Provisional Government continued to work against 
the people. On April IS, Milyukov, Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Provisional Government, informed the Allies tliat “the whole people 
desire to continue the World War until a decisive victory is achieved 
and that the Provisional Government intends fully to observe the obli- 
gations undertaken towards our allies.” 

Thus the Provisional Government pledged its loyalty to the tsarist 
treaties and promised to go on shedding as much of the people’s blood 
as the imperialists might require for a “victorious finish.” 

On April 19, this statement (“Milyukov’s note”) became known 
to the workers and soldiers. 0<n April 20, the Central Committee of the 
Bolshevik Party called upon tlte masses to protest against the imperialist 
policy of the Provisional Government. On April 20-21 (May 3-4), 
1917, not less than 100,000 workers and soldiers, stirred to indignation 
by “Milyukov’s note,” took part in a demonstration. 'J'heir banners bore 
the demands: “Publish the secret treaties!” “Down with the war!” 
“All power to the Soviets!” The workers and soldiers marched from 
the outskirts of the city to the centre, where the Provisional Govern- 
ment was sitting. On the Nevsky Prospect and other places clashes 
with groups of bourgeois took place. 

The more outspoken counter-revolutionaries, like General Kornilov, 
demanded that fire be opened on the demonstrators, and even gave 
orders to that effect. But the troops refused to carry out the orders. 

During the demonstration, a small group of members of the Petro- 
grad Party Committee (Bagdatyev and others) issued a slogan demand- 
ing the immediate overthrow of the Provisional Government, The 
Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party sharply condemned the con- 
duct of these “Left” adventurere, considering this slogan untimely and 
incorrect, a slogan that hampered the Party in its efforts to win over 
a majority in the Soviets and ran coimter to the Party line of a peaceful 
•development of the revolution. 

The events of April 20-21 signified the beginning of the crisis of the 
Provisional Government. 
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'riiis Wiis the lirsit serious rift in the c'orapr()misin5> policy oi tlie 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

On May 2, 1917, under the pressure of the masses, Milyukov and 
Guchkov were dropped from the Provisional Government. 

'I'he first caalithn Provisional Government was lormcd. It in- 
cluded, lit addition to representatives of tlie hourgeoisie, Mensheviks 
(Skobelev and Tsereteli) and Socialist-Revolutionaries (Chernov, Keren- 
sky .and others). 

Thus the Mensheviks, who in 1905 had declared it im[)ermissib]e 
for representatives of the Social- Democratic Party to take part in a 
rcvolutionury Provisional Governnienl, now found it permissible for 
their representatives to take pait in a coitiiti'r-rcvoliit'ioiiary Provisional 
Government. 

'J'he Mensheviks and Socialisl-Revolutionarics had thus deserted to 
the camp of the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie. 

On April 24, 1917, the Seventh (April) Conference of the Rol- • 
shevik Party assembled, p'or the first time in the existence of the Party 
a llolshevik Conference met openly. In the history of the Party this 
conference holds a place ol importance equal to that of a Party Congress. 

I’hc All-Russian April Conference showed that the Party was 
growing by leaps and hounds. 'I'hc conference was attended by 
1.33 delegates with vote and by 18 with voice but no vote. 'They rep- 
resented 80,000 organized members of the Party. 

The conference discussed and laid down the Party line on all basic 
questions of the war and revolution: the current situation, the war, the 
Provisional Government, the Soviets, the agrarian question, the national 
question, etc. 

In his report, Lenin elaborated the principles he had already set 
forth in the April 'Phescs. 'Phe task of the Party was to effect the 
transition from the first stage (,if the revolution, “which . . . placed the ])ower 
in the hands of the bourgeoisie — to the second stage, which must place 
the power in the hands of the proletariat and the poorest strata of the 
peasantry” (Lenin)- 'I'he cour.se the Party should take was to prepare 
for the Socialist revolution. I'he immediate task of the Party was set 
forth by Lenin in the .slogan: “All power to the Soviets!” 

The slogan, “All power to the Soviets!” meant that it was necessary 
to put an end to the dual power, that is, the division of power between tlie 
Provisional Government and the Soviets, to transfer the whole power to 
the Soviets, and to drive the representatives of the landlords and capitalists 
out of the organs of government. 

The conference resolved that one of the most important tasks of 
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thu Parly was untiringly tn explain to the masses the iiuth that “the 
Provisional Govennnent is hy its nature an organ of the lule ot the 
Jancllonls and the hourgeoisie,” as well as to show how fatal was the 
compromising policy of the Socialisl-Revolutionaiies and Mensheviks who 
were deceiving the people with lalse promises and subjecting them to 
the blows of the imperuilist war and counter-revolution. 

Kamenev and Rykov opposed Lenin at the conicieiuc. Echoing 
the Mensheviks, they asserteil that Rus.siu was not ripe for a Socialist 
revolution, and that only a bourgeois republic was possible in Russia. 
They recommended the Party and the working class to confine them- 
selves to “controlling” the l^rovisional Government. In reality, tliey, 
like the Mensheviks, stood for the pi eservation of capitalism and of the 
power of the hourgeoisie. 

Zinoviev, too, opposed Lenin at the conference; it was on the question 
whether the IJolshevik Party should remain within the Zi'mmerwald 
alliance, or break with it and form a new International. As the years 
of war hail shown, while this alliance carried on propaganda for peace, 
it did not actually break with the bourgeois partisans of the war. Lenin 
therefore insisted on immediate withdrawal from this alliance and on the 
formation of a new. Communist International. Zinoviev proposed that 
the Party should remain within the Zimmerwald alliance. Lenin vig- 
orously condemned Zinoviev’s jiroposal and called his tactics “arch- 
opportunist and pernicious.” 

1'he April Conference also discussed the agrarian and national ques- 
tions. 

In connection with Lenin’s report on the agrarian question, the 
conference adopted a resolution calling for the confiscation of the landed 
estates, which were to be placed at the disposal of the peasant committees, 
and for the nationahV-atioii of all the land. The Bolsheviks called upon 
the peasants to fight for the land, showing them that the Bolshevik Party 
was the only revolutionary party, the only party that was really helping 
the peasants to overthrow the landlords. 

Of great importance was Comrade Stalin’s report on the national 
queslioii. Even befiwc tlic revolution, on the eve of the imperialist war, 
Lenin and Stalin had elaborated the fundamental principles of the policy 
of the Bolshevik Party on the national ejuestion, Lenin and Stalin de- 
clared that the proletarian party miist support the national liberation 
movement of the oppressed peoples against imperialism. Consequently, 
the Bolshevik Party advocated the right of nations to self-determination 
even to the point of secession and formation of independent states. This 
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was the view cleiencled by Comrade Stalin, m his report delivered at tlie 
conference on behalf of tlie Central Committee. 

Lenin and Stalin were opposed by Pyatakov, wlio, together with 
Jlukharin, had already during the war lakcji up a national-cliauvinist 
stand on the national tjucstion. Pyatakov and llukharin were opposed 
to the riglit of nations to self-determination. 

'I’he resolute and consistent position of thi' Party on the nation.'d 
question, its struggle for the (oinplcle equality of nations and for the abo- 
lition ol all forms ol national oppression and national inequality, secured 
for the Partt the sympathy and support of the o|)piessed nationalities. 

The te.\,t of the resolution on the national question adopted by the 
April Conference is as follows: 

“'Pile policy of national oppi'ession, inherited from the autocracy 
and monarchy, is supportcil by the landlords, cajiilalists and petty 
bourgeoisie in oialer to protect their class privileges and to cau.se dis- 
unity among the workers of the various nationalities. Modern im- 
perialism, which increases the striving to subjugate weak nations, 
is a new factor intensifying national oppression. 

“'Po the extent that the elimination of national oppression is 
achievable at all in capitalist society, it is possible only under a con- 
sistently denioci'atic republican system and state administration that 
guarantee complete equality for all nations and languages. 

“'Phe right of all the nations forming part of Russia freely to 
secede and form independent states must be recognized. To deny 
them this right, or to fail to take mcasm-es guaranteeing its practical 
realization, is equivalent to supporting a policy of seizure and annexa- 
tion. It is only the recognition by the proletariat of the right of 
nations to secede that can ensure complete solidarity among the 
workei-s of the various nations and help to bring the nations closer 
together on truly democratic lines.... 

“'I'hc right of nations freely to secede must not be confused with 
the expediency of secession of a given nation at a given moment. 
The party of the proletariat must decide the latter question quite 
independently in each particular case from the standpoint of the in- 
terests of the social development as a whole and of the Interests of 
the class struggle of the proletariat for Socialism. 

“The Party demands broad regional autonomy, the abolition of 
supervision from above, the abolition of a compulsory st.ntc language, 
and the determination of the boimdaries of the self-governing and 
autonomous regions by the local population itself in accordance with 
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ihc uronoiijic <uid bi)ci;il comiitiims, llie natiojial ctiiii[iosiLioii of tht 
population, and so fortli. 

“'I'he party of iho proletariat resolutely rejects what is kauwn 
as ‘national cultural autonomy,’ under winch education, etc., is re- 
moved from the competence ol the state anil placed within the com- 
petence of some kind ol national diets. National cultural autonomy 
artificially divides the workers living in one locality, and even work- 
ing in tlie same iiuliistrial enterprise, according to their various 
‘national cultures’; in other words, it strengthens the ties between 
tJie workers and the bourgeois culture of individual nations, wliere.ts 
the aim (if the Social-Democrats is to develop the international culture 
of the world jiroletariat. 

“The Party demands that a fundamental law shall be embodied 
in the constitution annulling all privileges enjoyed by any nation 
whatever and all infringements of the rigJits of national minorities. 

“The interests of the working class demand tliat me workers of 
all the nationalities of Riussia should have common proletarian organ- 
r/atioiis: political, trade union, educational institutions of the co-opera- 
tives and so forth. Only such common organizations of the workers 
of the various iiatioiialitie.s will make it possible for the proletariat 
to wage a successful struggle against international capital and bour- 
geois nationalism.” (Lenin and Stalin, 1P17, Eng. cd., pp. 118-19.) 

Thus the April Conference exposed the opportunist, anti-Leninist 
stand of Kamenev, Zinoviev, Pyatakov, Bukliarin, Rykov and tlteir small, 
following. 

The conference unanimously supported Lenin by taking up a precise 
stand on all important questions and adopting a course leading to the vic- 
tory of the Socialist revolution. 


.1. Successes of the Bolshevik Party in the Cappi'al. Abortive 
Offensive of the Armies of the Provisional Government. 
Suppression of the July Demonstration of Workers and 
Soldiers 

On the basis of the decisions of the April Conference, the Party 
developed extensive activities in order to win over the masses, and to 
train and organize them for battle. The Party line in that period was, 
by patiently explaining the Bolshevik policy and exposing the compro- 
mising policy of the Mensheviks and Social-Revolutionaries, to isolate 
these parties from the masses and to win a majority in the Soviets, 
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In iicUlition tn the wuvk iji the Soviets, the Bolsheviks carried on 
extensive activities in the trade unions and in the factory committees. 

Particularly extensive was the work of the Bolsheviks in the army. 
Military organizations began to arise everywhere. The Bolsheviks 
worked indefatigably at the front and in tlie rear to organize the soldiers 
and sailors. A particularly important part in making the s<ildicrs active 
revolutionaries was played at the front by the Bolshevik newspaper, 
UJeopnaya Pravffa {Trrnch 'rruth.') 

'I’hanks to Bolshevik propaganda and agitation, already in the early 
months of the revolution tlie workers in many cities held jiew elections 
to the Soviets, especially to the district Soviets, drove out the Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries and elected followers of the Bolshevik 
Party in their stead. 

'J'he work of the Bidsheviks yielded splendid results, especially in 
Petrograd. 

A Petrograd Conference of Pactiiry Committees was held from 
May .30 to June 3, 1917. At this conference threc-ejuarters of the 
(leleg.ates alreatl)' su()ported the Bolsheviks. Almost the entire Petrograd 
proletariat supported the Bolshevik slogan — “All power to the Soviets!” 

On June 3 (16), 1917, the h'irst All-Rtissian Congress of Soviets 
met. 'Pile Bolsheviks were still in the minority in the Soviets; they had 
a little over 100 delegates at this congress, compared with 700 or 800 
Mensheviks, Socialist-Re volittionarics’ and others. 

At the First Congress of Soviets, the Bolsheviks insistently stressed 
the fatal consequences of compromise with the bourgeoisie and exposed 
tlie imperialist character of the war. Lenin made a speech at the congress 
in which he showed the correctness of the Bolshevik line and declared 
that only a government of Soviets could give bread to the working people, 
land to the peasants, secure peace and lead the country nut of chaos. 

A mass campaign wa.s being conducted at that time in the working- 
class districts of Petrograd for the organization of a demonstration and 
for the presentation of demands to the Congress of Soviets. In its an.xicty 
to prevent the workers from dcraon.slrating without its authorization, 
and in the hope of utilizing the revolutionary sentiments of the masses 
for its own ends, the Executive Committee of tlie Petrograd Soviet 
decided to call a demonstration for June 18 (July 1). 'Phe Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries expected that it would take place under 
anti-Bolshevik slogans. 'Phe Bolshevik Party began energetic prejiam- 
tions for this demonstration. Comrade Stalin wrote in Pravda that 
. .it is our task to make sure that the demonstration in Petrograd 
on June 18 takes place under our revolutionary slogans.” 
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'I’hc (lonHmstnitioji oi June 18, 1917, Wiis held <it the giMves ol tin 
miulyi's oC the rcviilutuin. It proved to he .i veiituble review o£ tlu- 
loives ol tlie JJoJshevik J'.'irty. It revealed the growing revolutionnr) 
spirit of the iiuisseb and their growing eoiiiidence in the Bolshevik Piirty. 
'['he slogans ihsplayed by the Mensheviks and Soeialist-Revolutionaries 
calling lor confidence m the J'rovisional Government and urging the 
continuation of the war were lost in .i sea ol Bolshevik slogans. Four 
hundred thousand denionstralors carried banners bearing the slogans; 
“Down with the war!” “Down with the ten capitalist Ministers!” “All 
power to the Soviets!” 

It was a complete fiasco lor the Mensheviks and Socialist- Re volu- 
tionaiies, a fiasco lor the Provisional Goveinment in the capital of the 
country. 

Nevertheless, the I’rovisional Government received the support of 
the First Congress of the Soviets and decided to continue the imperialist 
policy. On that very day, June 18, the Provisional Government, in 
obedience to the wishes ol the British and French imperialists, drove the 
soldiers at the front to take the offensive, 'i'hc honrgeoisie regarded this 
as llie only means of putting an end to the revolution. In the event of 
the success of the oJi'ensive, the bourgeoisie hoped to lake the whole 
power into its own hands, to pusli the Soviets out of the arena, and to 
crush the Bolsheviks. Again, in the event of its failure, the entire bltinie 
could be thrown upon tlie BoLslievite by accusing them of tlisiiitegmiing 
the army. 

'I’herc could be no doubt that tlie offensive would fail. And fail it 
did. I'hc soldiers were worn out, they did not understand the purpose 
of the ofTeiisivc, they had no confidence in their officers who were alien 
to them, there was a shortage of .artillery and .sJiclls. All this made the 
failure of the ofTcnsive a foregone conclusion. 

The news of the offensive at the front, and then of its collapse, 
roused the capital. The indignation of the workers and .soldiers knew 
no bounds. It became apparent tliat when the Provisional Government 
proclaimed a policy ol peace it was hoodwinking the people, and that it 
wanted to continue the imperialist war. It became apparent that the 
AII-Russiaa Central Executive Committee of the Soviets and the Petro- 
grad Soviet were unwilling or unable to check the criminal deeds of che 
Provisional Government and themselves trailed in its wake. 

The revolutionary indignation of the Petrograd workers and soldiers 
boiled over. On July 3 (16) spontaneous demonstrations started in the 
Vyborg District of Petrograd. They continued all day. The separate 
deraonstraiioiis grew into a huge general armed demonstration demand- 



iiig the traiiblev nf power to the Soviets.. 'I'Jie Bolslicvik Party was op- 
posed to armed action at that time, for it considered tlial the revolntionarv 
crisis had not yet matured, that the army and tlic provinces were not yet 
prepared to sup[)ori an uprising in the capital, and that an isolated and 
premature rising might only make it easier for the counter-revolution- 
aries to crush the vanguard of the revolution. Hut when it became 
ohvionsly impossible to keep the masses from demonstrating, the i’artt 
resolved to participate in the demonstration ijt order to lend it a peace- 
ful and orgiinized character. 'I'liis the Holshcvik Party succeeded in 
doing. Hundreds of thousands ol men .iinl women marched to thi 
head(|iuirters ol the Petrograd Sovii-t and the All-Russian Central Kxec- 
iitive Committee of Soviets, where tlicyf demanded tliat the So\iets taki 
the power into their own hands, hreak with (lie imperi.'disL l)onrgcoisie, 
•ind pursue an active jieace policy. 

Notwillistanding the pacilic ch.aractcr of tlie demonstration, reac- 
tionary units — detachments of officers and cadets — were brought out 
against it, 'The streets of Petrograd ran with the Mood of workers and 
soldiers. The most ignorant and counter-revolutionary units of tlic 
army were summoned from the front to sup|5ress the workers. 

.‘\ltcr sup])rcssing the demonsti'ution of workers and soldiers, the Men- 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, in alliance with the bourgeoisie and 
Whitegujird generids, fell upon the Bolshevik Party. 'I'he Pravda prem- 
ises were wreckeil. Prnvtia, Soldatskaya Pravda {Soldiers* Truth) and 
a number of otiicr Bolslievik newspapers were .suppressed. A worker 
named Voinov was killed by cadets in the street only for selling Lhtol 
Pravdy (Pravda Bulletin). Disarming of the Red Guards began. 
Revolutionary units of the Petrograd garrison were withdrawn front 
the capital and dispatched to the trenches. Arrests were carried out in 
the rear and at the front. On July 7 a warrant w.as issued for Lenin’s 
arrest, A number of prominent members of the Bolshevik Party were 
arrested. 'I'he Trud printing plant, where the Bolshevik publications wore 
printed, was wrecked. The Procurator of the Petrograd Court of Ses- 
sions announced that Ijcnin and a number of other Bolsheviks were 
being charged with “high treason” and the organteation of an armed 
uprising. The charge against Lenin was fabricated .at the headquarter.*, 
of General Denikin, and was based on the testimony of spies and 
agents-provocateurs. 

Thus the coalition Provisional Government — ^which included suclt 
leading representatives of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries 
as Tsereteli, Skobelev, Kerensky and Chernov' — sank to the depths of 
downright imperialism and counter-revolution. Instead of a policy of 
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peace, It licul adopted the poJity (>£ continuing war. Instead of protecting 
the dcmoci atic rights oi the people, it had adopted the policy of nullify- 
ing tltese iiglits and su[)prehsing the workets and soldiers by force ot 
arms. 

What Guchkov and Mdyukov, the representatives of the bourgeoisie, 
had hesitated to do, was done by the “socialists” Kereii'jky and Tsereteli, 
Chernov and Skobelev. 

'I'he dual powei had come to an end. 

It ended in favour of the bourgeoisie, for the whole power had passed 
into the liands ol the Provisional Government, while the Soviets, with 
their Socialist-Kevolutionary and Menshevik leaders, had become an 
appendage of the Provisional Government. 

'I'he peacelul period of the revolution had ended, for now the 
bayonet had been placed on the agenda. 

In view ol the changed situation, the llolslievik Party decided to 
cliange its tactics. It went undergroimd, arranged for a safe hiding 
place for its leader, Lenin, and began to prepare for an uprising with 
the object of overtlirowing the power of the bourgeoisie by force of 
arms and setting up tlie power of the Soviets. 


4, I'ltli UoLSUtVIK pAKTY ADOPTS THE CoURSE OF PREPARING FoR 

'Armed Uprising. Sixth Party Congress 

I'he Si.xtli Congress of the Bolshevik Party met in Petrograd in 
the midst of a frenzied campaign of Bolshevik-baiting in the bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois press. It assembled ten years alter the Fifth (Lon- 
don) Congress and five years after the Prague Conference of the Bol- 
sheviks. The congress, which was held secretly, sat from July 26 to 
August 3, 1917, All that appeared in the press was an announcement 
of its convocation, the place of meeting was not divulged. The firit 
sittings were held in the Vyborg District, the later ones in a sdiool near 
the Narva Gate, where a House of Culture now stands. The bourgeois 
press demanded the arrest of the delegates. Detectives frantically scoured 
the city trying to discover the meeting place of the congress, but in vain. 

And so, five months after the overthrow of tsardom, the Bolsheviks 
were compelled to meet in secret, while Lenin, the leader of the prole- 
tarian party, was forced to go into hiding and took refuge in a shanty 
near Razliv Station. 

He was being hunted high and low by the sleuths of the Provisional 
Government and was therefore unable to attend the congress; but he 
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glided its Inboiiis ironi liia ptmi* ot CJ)m ciilmciU ihrougli liis close eol- 
ic.igiic's :in(l disciples in J’ctmgriid: Stnlin, Svenllov, Molotov, Ordjoni- 
kidze. 

The eiiiigress w:is iilteiulcd h)' 1S7 deleg.-ites with vote and 128 with 
voice hut no vote. At ih.'it time the P.irtj^ l>:id a memhershii) of fdanit 
240, 000. On July .3, Ir.y before the workers’ demonstration was broken 
111 ), when the IJolsheviks were still functioning legally, the Party liad 41 
publictitions, ol which 29 were in Russian and 12 in other languages. 

The persecution to which the IJoJ.slieviks and the working class were 
subjected iluriug the July days, far from diminishing the inlluence of 
our Party, only enlnmced it. 'I'lie dclegate.s from the provinces cited 
numerous lacts to show that the workers and soldiers had begun to 
desert the Men.sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries on masse, contem])- 
liiously styling them “social-jailers.” Workers and soldiers belonging to 
the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary parties were tearing up their 
membership cards in anger and disgust and applying for admlssioii to 
the Holshevik Party. 

'riic chief items diseiissed at the congre.ss were the political report 
of the Central Committee and the political situation. Comrade Stalin 
m:iile the reports on both these (juestions. He showed with the utmost 
clarity how the revolution was growing and developing de.spile all the 
c (forts of the hourgeoisie to suppres.s it. He pointed out that the revolu- 
tion had placed on the order of the day the task of establishing work- 
ers’ control over the production and distribution of product, oE turning 
over the land to the peasants, and of transferring the power from the 
hourgeoisie to the working class and poor peasantry. He said that the 
revolution was assuming the character of a Socialist revolution. 

'The political .situation in the cotintry had changed radically after the 
July days, 'Phe dual power had come to an end. The Soviets, led by 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, had refused to take over full 
power and had therefore lost all power. 'I’lie power was now concen- 
trated in the hands of the bourgeois Provisional Government, and the 
latter was contii;uing to disarm the revolution, to smash its organ- 
izations and to destroy the Holshevik Party. All poiisibilily of a peaceful 
development of the revolution had vanislicd. Only one thing remained, 
Comrade Stalin said, tiamely, to take power hy force, by overtlirowing 
the provisional Government. And only the proletariat, in alliance with 
the poor ])easanl.s, could take power by force, 

The Soviets, still controlled by the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries, had landed in the camp of the bourgeoisie, and under existing 
conditions could be expected to act only as subsidiaries of the Provisional 



Government. Now, after tlie July tl.i 3 s, Comiadv Stalin ^ai(l, tlie slogaii 
“All power to the Soviets!” liail to be withdrawn. However, tin, teiii-- 
porary withdrawal of this slogan did not in any way implj a reniuiciatiou 
of the struggle for the power of the Soviets. It was not the Soviets in 
general, as organs of revolutionary struggle, that were in question, but 
only the existing Soviets, the Soviets controlleil by the Mciushcviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

“'I’hc peaceful period of the revolution lias ended,” .said Coinradi 
Stalin, “a non-peaoeful period has begun, a period of clashes and 
explosions.” (Ixuiin and Stalin, 1917 , Kng. ed.,p. 302.) 

'I'he Party was headed for armed uprising. 

There were some at tlie congress who, reflecting tlie bourgeois in- 
fluence, opposed the adoption of the course of Socialist revolution. 

'Phe Trotskyite Preobraitliensky proposed that the resolution on the 
conquest of power should state that the country could be directed 
towards Socialism only in the event of a proletarian revolution in the West. 
'Phis 'Protskyite motion was apposed by Comrade Stalin. He said: 

“'Phe possibility is not excluded that Russia will be the country 
that will lay the road to Socialism. . . . We must discard the anti- 
quated idea that only iiurope can show us the way. There is 
dogmatic Marxism and creative Marxism. I stand by the latter.” 

{IhuL, p. 309.) 

Bukharin, who held a 'Trotskyite position, asserted that the peasants 
supported the war, that they were in a bloc with the bourgeoisie and 
would not follow the working class. 

Retorting to Bukharin, Comrade Stalin showed that there were 
diflei-ent kinds of peasants: theie were the rich peasants who supported 
the imperialist bourgeoisie, and there were the poor peasants who souglit 
an alliance with the working class and would support it in a struggle 
for the victory of the revolution. 

'Phe congress rejected Preobrazhensky’s and Bukharin’s amend- 
ments and approved the resolution submitted by Comi'ade Stalin. 

The congress discussed the economic platform of the Bolsheviks and 
approved it. Its main points were the confiscation of the landed estates 
and the nationalization of all the land, the nationalization of the banks, 
the nationalization of large-scale industry, and workers’ control over 
production and distribution. 

The congress stressed the impoitance of the fight for workers’ control 
over production, which was later to play a significant part during the 
nationalization of the large industrial enterprise.s. 
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In all ilti decision!), ihc Sixth Congress partieiilarly sticssed Ceniu’s 
principle of an alliance betwreji the prolelaiiat and the poor peasantry 
as a condition lor the victory of the Socialist revolution. 

'I'hc congress condemned the Menshevik theory that the trade unions 
should he neutral, ft pointed out that the momentous tasks confronting 
the working class of Russia could be accomplished only if the trade 
unions remained militant class organi/ations reeogni/.ing the political 
leadership of the Bolshevik Party. 

'The congress adopted a resolution on the Youth Leagues, which at 
that time frequently sprang up spontaneously. As a result of the Party’s 
subsequent efforts it succeeded in definitely seeming the adherence of 
these young organizations which hecaiuc a reserve ol the I’arty. 

'Phe congress discussed whether Lenin should appear lor trial. Kam- 
enev, Rykov, 'Trotsky and others had held even before the congress that 
Lenin ought to appear before the counter-revolutionary court. Comrade 
Stalin was vigorously opposed to Lenin’s appearing for trial. 'Phis was 
also the stand of the Sixth Congrcs.s, for it considered that it would be 
a lynching, not a trial. 'The congress had no doubt that the bourgeoisie 
wanted only one thing— -the phy.sical destruction of Lenin as the most 
dangerous enemy of the bourgeoisie. 'The congress protested against 
the police persecution of the leaders of the revolutionary proletariat by 
the bourgeoisie, and sent a message of greeting to Lenin. 

'I'hc Sixth Congress adopted new Party Rules. 'These rules pro- 
vided that all Party organizations shall he Iniill on the jirinciple of 
demacmtic cetitralism. 

This meant: 

1) That all directing bodies of the J’arly, from top to bottom, 
shall be elected; 

2) That Party bodies shall give periodica] accounts of their activi- 
ties to their respective Party organizations; 

3) That there shall be strict Party discipline and the suliordination 
of the minority to the majority; 

4) I'liat all decisions of higher bodies shall he absolutely binding 
on lower bodies and on all Party members. 

The Party Rules provided that admission of new members to the 
Party shall be through local Party organizations on the recommenda- 
tion of two Party members and on tlie sanction of a general mem- 
bership meeting of the local organization. 

The Sixth Congress adrnitted the Maxiira^onUi and their leader, 
Trotsky, into the Party, They were a small group that had existed in 
Petrograd since 1913 and consisted of Trotskyitc-Mensheviks and a 
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iiumbtr ol fonncr JJolslicviks. wim had .split awaj' lunii tlie Ihiity. Dur- 
ing the war, the Mrdirayontsi were a Centrist organization. 'J’lie)- 
fought the Bolsheviks, but in many respects disagreed with tlie Men- 
sheviks, thus occupying an inlcnncdiate, centrist, vacillating position. 
During the Si.ub Parly Congress the Mfzhrayontu declared that 
they were in agreement with the Bolsheviks on all points and requested 
admission to the Party. 'J'he reejuest was granted by the congress in the 
expectation that they woidtl in lime become real Bolsheviks. Some of 
the M ethrayontUy Volodarsky and Uritsky, for example, actually did 
liccome Bolslieviks. As to 'I’rotsky and some of his close friends, they, 
as it later became apparent, had joined not to work in the interests 
of the Party, hut to disrupt and destroy it from witliin. 

'J'he decisions of the Sixth Congress were all intended to prepare 
the proletariat and the poorest peasantry for an armed uprising. The 
Sixth Congrcits headed the Party for armed uprising, for the Socialist 
revolution. 

The congress issued a Party manifesto calling upon the workers, 
soldiers and peasants to muster their forces for decisive battles with the 
bourgeoisie. It ended with the words; 

“Prepare, then, for new battles, comrade.s-iii-arms! Staunchly, 
manfully and calmly, without yielding to provocation, muster your 
forces and form your fighting columns! Rally under the banner of 
the Party, proletarians and soldiers! Rally under inir banner, 
downtrodden of the villages!” 


5. Generai, Kornilov’s Plot Against - mii Revolution. Surpres- 
siON OK THE Plot. Prtrograd and Moscow Soviets Go Over 
TO THE Bolsheviks 

Having seized all power, the bourgeoisie began preparations to destioy 
the now weakened Soviets and to set up an open counter-revolutionary 
dictatorship. The millionaire Ryabusliinsky insolently declared that the 
way out of the situation was “for the gaunt hand of famine, of 
destitution of the people, to seize the false friends of the people — the 
democratic Soviets and Committees — by the throat.” At the front, 
courts-martial wreaked savage vengeance on the soldiers, and meted 
out death sentences wholesale. On August 3, 1917, General Kornilov, 
the Commander-in-Chief, demanded the introduction of the death 
penalty in the rear as well. 

On AiigiiM 12, a Council of State, convened b)’ the Provisional 



Giivcnimcnt to mobilize tlie forces of the bourgeoisie and the landlords, 
opened in the Grand Theatre in Moscow. TJie Council was attendetl 
chiefly by representatives of the landlords, the bourgeoisie, the generals, 
the officers and Cossacks. The Soviets were represented by Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

In protest against the convocation ol tlie Council of Slate, the Ifijl- 
sheviks on the day of its opening called a general strike in Moscow in 
which the majority of the workers took part. SimultaneousK , strikes 
took place in a number of other cities. 

'I'he Socialist-Revolutionary Kerensky threatened in a fit of boast- 
ing at the Council to suppre.ss “by iron and blood” every attempt at a 
revolutionary movement, including unauthorized attempts of the peas- 
ants to seize the lands of the landlords. 

The counter-revolutionary General Kornilov bluntly demanded 
that “the Committees and Soviets be abolished.” 

Rankers, merchants and manufacturers flocked to Kornilov at 
General Headquarters, promising him money and support. 

Representatives of the “AUies,” Britain and Krance, also came to 
General Kornilov, demanding that action against the revolution be not 
delayed. 

General Kornilov’s plot against the revolution was coming to a head. 

Kornilov made his preparations openly. Tn order to distract attention, 
the conspirators started a rumour that the Bolsheviks were preparing an 
uprising in Petrograd to take place tm August 27 — the end of the first 
six months of the revolution. The Prf)vi.sional Government, headed by 
Kerensky, furiously attacked the Bolsheviks, and intensified the tt'rror 
against the proletarian party. At the same time, General Kornilov 
massed troops in order to move them against Petrograd, abolish the 
Soviets and set up a military dictatorship. 

Kornilov had come to a preliminary agrecmeJit with Kerenskv 
regarding his counter-revolutionary action. But no sooner had Kor- 
nilov’s actioji begun than Kerensky made an abrujit right-about-fiice 
and dissociated himself from his ally. Kerensky feared that the masses 
who would rise against the Kornilovitcs and crush them, would at the 
same time sweep away Kerensky’s bourgeois government as well, unless 
it at once dissociated itself from the Kornilov afl’air. 

Oil August 25 Kf)rnilov moved the Third Mounted Corps under 
the command of General Krymov against Petrograd, declaring that lu' 
intended to “save the fatherland.” In face of the Kornilov revolt, the 
Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party called upon the workers and 
soldiers to put up active armed resistance to the counter-revolution, 'flic 
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workers lutrriftll}. began to arm and prepared to resist. 'J’lie Red Giiaid 
detachments grew enormously during these days. 'J'he trade unioii'- 
mobilized their members. 'I'he revolutionary mditary units in Petro- 
grad were also held in readiness for battle. 'I’renches were dug around 
Petrograd, barbed wire entanglements erected, and the railway tracks 
leading to the city were torn up. Several thousand armed sailors arrived 
from Kronstadt to defend the cit}’. Delegates were sent to the “Savage 
Division” which was advancing on Petrograd; when these delegates 
explained the purpose of Kornilov’s action to the Caucasian moun- 
taineers of whom the “Savage Division” was made up, they refused to 
advance. Agitators were also dispatched to other Kornilov units. 
Wherever there was danger, Revolutionary Committees and head- 
quai ters were set up to fight Kornilov. 

In those days the mortally terrified Socialist-Revolutionary and 
Menshevik lenders, Kerensk}' among tlicm, turned for protection to the 
llolsheviks, for they were convinced that the Bolsheviks were the only 
efi'ective force in the capital that was capable of routing Kornilov. 

But while mobilizing the masses to crush the Kornilov revolt, the 
Bolsheviks did not discontinue their struggle against the Kerensky gov- 
ernment. They exposed the government of Kerensky, the Mensheviks 
and the Socialist-Revolutionarie,s,’ to the masses, pointing out that their 
wliole policy was in clFect assisting Kornilov’s counter-revolutionary plot. 

'Pho result of these measures was that the Kornilov revolt was 
cruslied. General Krymov committed suicide. Kornilov and his fellow- 
conspirators, Denikin and Lukomsky, were arrested. (Very soon, 
however, Kerensky had them released.) 

I'he rout of the Kornilov revolt in a flash revealed the relative 
strengtii of the revolution and the counter-revolution. It showed that 
the whole counter-revolutionary camp was doomed, from the generals 
and the Constitutional-Democratic Party to the Mensheviks and Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries who liad become entangled in the meshes of the 
bourgeoisie. It became obvious that the influence of the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries among the masses had been completely under- 
mined by tile policy of prolonging the unbearable strain of the war, 
and liy the economic chaos caused by the protracted war. 

The defeat of the Kornilov revolt further showed that the Bol- 
shevik Party Iiad grown to be the decisive force of the revolution and 
was capable of foiling any .attempt at counter-revolution. Our Party 
was not yet the ruling’ party, but during the Kornilov days it acted as 
the real ruling power, for its instruction.s were unhesitatingly carried 
out by the workers and .soldiers. 
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f^astly, tlje rout of the Kornilov revolt showed th;it (lie seemingly 
elead Soviets actually possessed tremendous latent [unver of i evolution- 
ary resistance. There could be no doubt that il was the Soviets and 
their Revolutionary Committees that barred the W'ay ol the Kornilov 
troops and broke their strength. 

The struggle .against Kornilov put new vitalit) into the l.inguishing 
Soviets oi Workers’ and Soldiens’ Deputies. It freed them Irom the 
sway of the policy of compromise, ft led them into the open road of 
revolutionary struggle, and turned them towards the Hidshevik Party. 

'I'lic influence of the Btdsheviks in the .Soviets grew stronger than 
ever. 

'I’lieir influence spre.ad rapidly in the rural districts ns well. 

Tlie Kornilov revolt made it clear to the broad masses of the peas- 
•uitry that il the landlords and generals succeeded in smashing the Uol- 
sheviks and the Soviets, they would tiext attack the peasantiy. '^Plie m.ass 
of the poor jicasants therefore began to rally closer to the Bolsheviks. 
As to the middle peasants, whose vacillations had retarded the develop- 
ment of the revolution in the period from April to August 1917, aflcr 
the rout of Kornilov they definitely began to swing towards the Bolshe- 
vik Party, joining forces with the poor peasants. The broad masses of 
the peasantry were coming to realize that only the Bolshevik Party could 
deliver them from the war, and that only this party was capable of 
crushing the landlords and was prepared to turn over the land to the 
pea.sants. The months ol September and October 1917 witnessed a 
tremendous increase in the number of seizures of liinded estates by 
the peasants. Unauthorized ploughing of the fields of landlords became 
widespread. The peasants had taken the road of revolution and neither 
coaxing itor punitive expeditions could any longer halt them. 

'I'hc tide of revolution was rising. 

There ensued a period of revival of the Soviets, of a change in theii 
composition, their halshrvizdtion. Factories, mills and military units held 
new elections and sent to the Soviets representatives of tlte Bolshevik 
Party in place of Mcnslicviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. On 
August 31, the day following the victory over Kornilov, the Petrograd 
Soviet entlorsed the Bolshevik policy. The old Menslicvik and Socialist- 
Revolutionary Presidium of the Petrograd Soviet, headed by Chkhoidze, 
resigned, thus clearing the way for the Bolsheviks. On September 5, 
the Moscow Soviet of Workers’ Deputies went tfver to the Bolsheviks. 
The Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik Presidium of the Moscow 
Soviet also resigned and left the way clear for the Bolslieviks. 
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'I'liis iiuMiU thilt the chief comliiions foi d succcssliil upubiiiu weie 
now rii)e. 

The slogan “All powei to tlic Sovkts'” was again on tlie oulei 
of the cia} . 

But it wail no longer the old slogan, the slogan of tiansferring the 
power to Menshevik and Socialisi-BevohitHmaiy Soviets. This time 
It was a slogan calling for an uprising of the Soviets against the Provi- 
sional Government, the ohject being to tnmsier the wliole power in 
the countiy to the Soviets jiow led by the Bolsheviks. 

Disintegration set in among the compromising parties. 

Under the pres.sure of the revolutionary peasants, a Left wing 
formed within the Sociali.st-Revolutionarj’ party, known as the “Left” 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, who exprc.ssed their disapproval of the policy 
of compromise with the bourgeoisie. 

Among the Mensheviks, too, there appeared a group of “Lefts," 
the .so-called “Internationalists,” who gravitated towards the Bolsheviks. 

As to the Anarchists, a group whose influence was insignificant to 
start with, they now definitely disintegrated into minute groups, some 
of which merged with criminal elements, thieves and provocateurs, the 
dregs of society; others became expropriators “by conviction,” robbing 
the peasants and small townfolk, and appropriating the premises and 
funds of workers’ clubs; while others still openly went over to the camp 
of the counter-revolutionaries, and devoted themselves to feathering their 
own nests as menials of the bourgeoisie. They were all opposed to author- 
ity of any kind, particularly and especially to the revolutionary authority 
of the workers and peasants, for they knew that a revolutionary govern- 
ment would not allow them to rob the people and steal public property. 

After the rout of Kornilov, the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries made one more attempt to stem the rising tide of revolution. 
With this purpose in view, on September 12, 1917, they convened an 
All-Russian Democratic Conference, consisting of representatives of the 
Socialist Parlies, the compromising Soviets, trade unions, Zemstvos, com- 
mercial and industrial circles and mililaiy units. The conference set up 
a Provisional Council of tlie Rcpubh'c, known as the Pi e-parliament. 
The compromisers hoped with the help of the Pre-parUament to halt 
the revolution and to divert the counliy from the path of a Soviet rev- 
olution to the path of bourgeois constitutional development, the path of 
bourgeois parliamentarism. But this was a hopeless attempt on the part 
of political bankrupts to turn back the wheel of revolution. It was 
bound to end in a fiasco, and end in a fiasco it did. 'Phe workers jeered 



:it the jirii lumeiit.uy clloils of the ejiinpromiscrs ;in(l Lalleil the Prcfl- 
(larlanienl (Frc-piirliament) a predhanulk^’ (“prc-bath-hi)Usc”). 

'ri\c Ceiitial Committee of the Jiolshevik Party det'iclcd to boycott 
the J’re-parliainent. 'Priie, tlie liolshcvik group iii the Pre-pnrliament, 
consisting of people like Kamenev and Teodorovich, weic loath to leave 
Jt, but the Central Committee of the Partj'- compelled them to do so. 

Kamenev and 'Zinoviev stubbornly insisted on participation in the 
Pre-parliament, striving thereby to divert the Paify from its prepara- 
tions for the uprising. Coinr.ide Stalin, .speaking at a meeting of the 
Polshevik gnmp of the All-Russian Democratic Conference, vigorously 
opposed participation in the Pre-parliament, lie called tlic Pre-parlia- 
ment a “Kornilov abortion.*' 

Lenin and Stalin considered that it would he a grave mistake to 
))aiticipate in the Pie-|iarliainent even Jor a .short time, for k might 
encourage in the masses the false hope that the Pre-parliament could 
really do something for the working people. 

At the .same time, the IJolshcviks made intensive preparations for 
the convocation of the Second Congress of Soviets, in which they ex- 
pected to have a majority. Under the pressure of tlic Uolshevik Soviets, 
.ind notwithstanding tiic subterfuges of the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries on the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, the 
Second .All-Russian Congress of .Soviets was called for the second half 
of October 1017. 


6. OC'l'DIltK UnRlSlNtr IN PlCt ROCIRAH AND ArRI'.ST OF 'tHR pRO- 
vtsroNAj, Governmen'i’. Second Conore-ss of Soviuts and Por- 

MA-riON OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT. Df.CREES OF THE SECOND 

CoNOREss OF Soviets on Peace and Land. Victory of 'hie 
Socialist Ruvoi.tmoN. Reasons for the Victory of the So- 
cialist REvonmoN 

1 he Holsheviks began intensive preparations for the uprising. Lenin 
declared that, having secured a majority in the Soviets of Workers’ and 
LSoldiers’ Deputies in both the capitals — Moscow and Petrograd— -the 
Bolsheviks cmild and should take the state power into llieir own hands. 
Reviewing the path that had been traversed, Lenin stressed the fact 
that the majority of the people are jor us.” In his articles and letters 
to the Central Committee and the Bolshevik organi'/alinns, Lenin out- 
hnod a detailed plan for the uprising showing how the army units, the 
navy and the Red Guards should be used, wh.it key pewitions in Petro- 
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grad should be sewed in order to eiisuie tlic success oi the uprising, and 
so forth. 

On October 7, Lenin secretly arriveil in Petrograd from Kinlaiul. 
On October 10, 1917, the historic meeting of tiie Central CommitteL 
of the Party took place at which it was decided to launch the armed 
uprising within the nc.xt few days. 'I'hc historic resolution of the Central 
Cominittee of the J’arty, drawn up by Lenin, stated: 

“'Lhe Central Committee recognizes that the international posi- 
tion of the Russian revolution (the revolt in the German navy 
which is an extreme manifestation of the growth throughout Europe 
of the world Socialist revolution; the threat of the imperialist 
world with the object of strangling the revolution in Russia) 
as well as the military situation (the indubitable decision of the Russian 
bourgeoisie and Kerensky and Co. to surrender Petrograd to the 
Germans), and the fact th.at the proletarian party has gained a 
majority in the Soviets — all this, taken in conjunction with the peas- 
ant revolt and the swing of popular confidence towards onr Party 
(the elections in Moscow), and, finally, the obvious preparations 
being made for a second Kornilov affair (the withdrawal of troops 
from Petrograd, the dispatch of Cos-sacks to Petrograd, the sur- 
rounding of Minsk by Cossacks, etc.) — nil this places the armed 
uprising on the order of tlie day. 

“Considering therefore that an armed uprising is inevitable, and 
that the time for it is fully ripe, the Central Committee instructs all 
Party organizations to be guided accordingly, and to discuss and 
decide all practical questions (the Congress of Soviets of the North- 
ern Region, the withdrawal of troops Irom Petrograd, the action ot 
our people in Moscow and Minsk, etc.) from tin's point of view.” 
(Lenin, Sr/acfivl Worh, Eng. cd., Vol. VI, p. 303.) 

Two members of the Central Committee, Kamenev and Zinoviev, 
spoke and voted against this historic decision. Like the Mensheviks, 
they dreamed of a bourgeois parliamentary republic, and slandered the 
working class by asserting that it was not strong enough to carry out a 
Socialist revolution, that it was not mature enough to take power. 

Although at this meeting Trotsky did not vote against the resolution 
directly, he moved an amendment which would have reduced the chances 
of the uprising to nought and rendered it abortive. He proposed that the 
uprising slioukl not be started before the Second Congress of Soviets 
met, a proposal which meant delaying the uprising, divulging its date, 
and forewarning the Provisional Government. 
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The Central Committee ol tlie Bolshevik Party sent its cqireseiit- 
atives to the Donef/, Basin, tlie Urals, Helsingfors, Kronstadt, the South- 
Western Front and other places to organize the uprising. Comrades 
Voroshilov, Molotov, Dzerzhinsky, OrdjoJiikidze, Kirov, Kaganovich, 
Kuibyshev, Frunze, Yaroslavsky and others were specially assigned by 
the Party to direct tlie uprising in the provinces. Comnidc Zhdanov 
carried on the work among the armed forces in Sh.adrinsk, in the Urals. 
'File representatives of the Central Committee aeejuainted the leading 
members of the Bolshevik organizations in the provinces with the plan 
of the uprising ami mobilized them in readine.ss to support the uprising 
in Petrograil. 

On the instructions ol the Central Committee of the Party, a 
Revolutionary Military Cominittca of the Petrograd Soviet was 
set up. This body became the legally functioning heaiUjuarters of the 
uprising. 

Meanwhile the counter-revolutionaries, too, were hastily mustering 
their forces. 'I'hc officers of the army formed a eounter-revolutionnr) 
organization known as the Officers’ /league. F.verywhcrc the counter- 
revolutionaries set up headquarters foi the formation of shock-battalions. 
By the end of October the counter-re volulionaries had 43 shock bat- 
talions at their command. Special battalions of Companions of the Cross 
of St. George were formed. 

Keren.sky’s government considered the question of transferring the 
seat of government from I’etrograd to Moscow. 'I'his made it clear that 
it was preparing to surrender Petrograd to the Germans in order to tore- 
stall the uprising in the city. The protest of the Petrograd workers and 
soldiers coraiielled the Provisional Government to remain in Petrograd. 

On October 16 an enlarged meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Party was held. This meeting elected a Rarty Centre, headed by 
Comrade Stalin, to direct the uprising. 'J'his Party Centre was the 
leading core of the Revolutionary Military Committee of the Petrograd 
Soviet and had practical direction of the whole uprising. 

At the meeting of the Central Committee the capitulators Zinoviev 
and Kamenev again opposed the uprising. Meeting with a rebuff, they 
came out openly in the press against the uprising, against the Party. On 
October )8 the Menshevik newspaper, Novaya '/Jiizn, printed a state- 
ment by Kamenev and Zinoviev declaring that the Bolslieviks were 
making preparations for an uprising, and that they (Kamenev and' 
Zinoviev) considered it an adventurous gamble. Kamenev and Zinoviev 
thus disclosed to the enemy the decision of the Central Committee re- 
garding tlie uprising, they revealed that an uprising had been planncdt. 



to take place within a few days. This was treachery. Lenin wrote lu 
this connection: “Kamenev and Zinoviev have betrayed tlie decision of 
the Central Committee of their Party on the armed uprising to Rod- 
7 , yanko and Kerensky.” Lenin put before the Central Committee the 
question of Zinoviev’s and Kamenev’s expulsion from the Party. 

Forewarned by the traitors, the enemies of the revolution at once 
began to take measures to prevent the uprising and to destroy the direct- 
ing staff of the revolution — the Bolshevik P.'irty. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment called a secret meeting which deckled upon measures for com- 
bating the Bolsheviks. On October 19 the Provisional Government 
hastily summoned troops from the front to Petrograd. The streets were 
heavily patrolled. I'lie counter-revolutionaries succeeded in massing 
especially largo forces in Moscow. The Provisional Government drew 
up a plan : on the eve of the Second Congress of Soviets, the Smolny — 
the headquarters of the Bolshevik Central Committee — ^was to be attacked 
and occupied and the Bolshevik directing centre destroyed. For this, 
purpose the government summoned to Petrograd troops in whose loyalty 
it believed. 

But the tlays and even die hours of the Provisional Government 
were already numbered. Nothing could now halt the victorious march 
of the Socialist revolution. 

On October 21 the Bolsheviks sent commissars of the Revolution- 
ary Military Committee to all revolutionaiy army units. Throughout 
the remaining days before the uprising energetic prep'ifrations for action 
were made in the army units and in the mills and factories. Precise 
instructions were also issued to the warships Aurora and harya Svobody^ 

At a meeting of the Petrograd Soviet, Trotsky in a fit of boasting 
blabbed to tlie enemy the date on which the Bolsheviks had planned to 
begin the armed uprising. In order not to allow Kerensky’s government 
to frustrate the uprising, the Central Committee of the Party decided 
to start and carry it through before dte appointed time, and set its date 
for the day before the opening of the Second Congress of Soviets. 

Kerensky began his attack on the early morning of October 24 
(November 6) by ordering the suppression of the central organ of the 
Bolslievik Party, Rabochy Put (^Workers* Path), and the dispatch of 
armoured cars to its editorial premises and to the printing plant of the 
Bolsheviks. By If) a.m., however, on the instructions of Comrade Stalin, 
Red Guards and revolutionary soldiers pressed back the armoured cai-s 
and placed a reinforced guard over the printing plant and the Rabochy 
Put cditon'al offices. Towards 1 1 a.m. Rabochy Put came out with a 
call for the overthrow} of the Provisional Government. Simultaneously, 



oil the inblfuetiiins. oi the Party Centre «£ the uprising, iletacliinents ol 
I evolutionary soldiers and Red Guards were rushed to the Smolny. 

Tlic uprising had begun. 

On the night of October 24 Lenin arrived at the Smolny ai.d 
assumed personal direction of the uprising. All that night revolutionary 
units ol the army and detachments ol the Red Guard kept arriving at 
the Smolny. 'I'he JJoKsheviks directed them to the centre of the capital, 
to surround the Winter Palace, where the Provisional Government had 
entrenched itself. 

On October 25 (November 7), Red Guards and revolutionar} 
troops occupied the railway stations, post office, telegraph office, the 
Ministries and the State Jiank. 

'Phe J’re-piirhament w.is dissolved. 

'J’he Smolny, the headquarters ol the Petrograd Soviet and ol tin 
liolshevik Central Committee, became the headquarters of the revolu- 
tion, from which all fighting orders emanated. 

'I'he Petrograd workers in those days showed what a .splendid school- 
ing they had received under the guidance of the liolshevik Party. The 
rcvolutioiiiirv units of the army, prepaied for the uprising by the work 
of the Rolslu'viks, carried out fighting orders with precision and fought 
side by side with the Red Guaiils. 'Phe navy did not lag behind the 
army. Kronstadt wtis a stronghold of tiie liolshevik Party, and had 
long since rcluscil l<> rccogni'/e the authority of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. 'fhe cruiser Aurora trained its guns on the Winter Palace, and 
on October 25 their thunder ushered in a new er.i, the cm of the 
Great Socialist Revolution. 

On October 25 (November 7), the Bolsheviks issued a manifesto 
“'Po the Citiv.cns of Russia” announcing that the bourgeois Provisional 
Government had been deposed and that state power had passed into the 
hands of the Soviets. 

The Provisional Govcrimient had taken refuge in the Winter Palace 
under the protection of cadets and shock battalions. On the night of 
October 25 the revolutionary workers, soldiers ami sailors took the 
Winter Palace by storm and arrested the Provisional Government. 

The armed uprising in Petrograd had won. 

The Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets opened in the Smolny 
.It 10:45 p.m. on October 25 (November 7), 1917, when the uprising 
in Petrograd was already in the full flush of victory and the power in 
the capital had actually passed into the hands of the Petrograd Soviet, 

The Bolsheviks secured an overwhelming majority at the congress. 
The Mensheviks, Bundists and Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, seeing 
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that their day was done, lelt the congress, aanuuaciiig that they reiused 
to take any part in its labours. In a statement which was read at the 
Congress of Soviets they referred to the October Revolution as a “military 
plot.” 'I'ltc congress condemned the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries and, far from regretting tlieir departure, welcomed it, for, it 
declared, thanks to the withdrawal of the traitors the congress had 
become a real revolutionary congres.s of workers’ and soldiers’ deputies- 
'riie congress proclaimed that all power had passed to the Soviets: 

“Backed by tlie will of the vast majority of the workers, 
soldiers and peasants, backed by the victorious uprising of the 
workers and the garrison which has taken place in Petrograd, the 
Congress takes the power into its own liands” — the proclamation 
of the Second Congress of Soviets read. 

On the night of October 26 (November 8), 1917, the Second 
Congress of Soviets adopted the Decree on Peace. The congress called 

upon the belligerent countries to conclude an immediate armistice for a 

period of nut less than three months to permit negotiations for peace. 
While addressing itself to the governments and peoples of all the belligerent 
countries, the congress at the same time appealed to “the class-conscious 
workers of the tliree most advanced nations of mankind and the largest 
states participating in tlie present war, namely, Great Britain, France 
and Germany.” It called upon these workers to help “to bring to a 

successful conclusion the cause of peace, and at the same time the cause 

of the emancipation of the toiling and exploited masses of the population 
from all forms of slavery and all forms of exploitation.” 

I'hat same night the Second Congress of Soviets adopted the Decree 
on Land, which proclaimed tliat “landlord ownei-ship of land is abol- 
ished forthwith without compensation.” The basis adopted for this 
.agrarian law was a Mandate {Nnkaz) of tlie peasantry, compiled from 
242 mandates of peasants -of various localities. In accordance with this 
Mandate private ownership of land was to be abolished forever and 
replaced by public, or state ownership of the land. The lands of the 
landlords, of the tsar’s family and of the monasteries were to be 
turned over to all the toilers for their free use. 

By this decree the peasantry received from the October Socialist 
Revolution over 150,000,000 dessiatins (over 400,000,000 acres) of 
land that had formerly belonged to the landlords, the bourgeoisie, the 
tsar’s family, the monasteries and the cliurches. 

Moreover, the peasants were released from paying rent' to the land- 
lords, which had amounted to about' 500,000,000 gold rubles annually. 



All mineral resources (inlj coal, oies, etc,), k)rest.s and wuteis l)e- 
canie the property ol the people. 

Lastly, the Second All-Russian Congress ol Soviets lurmed the first 
Soviet Government — the Council ol People’s Comniissiirs — which con- 
sisted entirely ol Bolsheviks. Lenin was elected Chairman ol the liist 
Council ol People’s Coinniissar,s. 

'I'his ended the lahours ol the historic Second Congress of Soviets. 

'Pile congress delegates di.spersetl to spread the news of the victor) 
ol the Soviets in Petrogriul and to ensure the extension of the power ol 
the Soviets to the whole country. 

Not everywhere did power pass to the Soviets at once. While in 
Petrograd the Soviet Government was already in existence, in Moscow 
fierce and siuhhorn fighting continned in the streets several days longer. 
In order to prevent the power Irom passing into the liands of the 
Moscow Soviet, the counter-revolutionary Menshevik and Socialist- 
Revolutionary partie.s, together with Whitegiuirds and cadets, started 
an armed fight against the workem and soldiers. It took several days to 
rout the rebels and to establish the power ol the Soviets in Moscow. 

In Petrograd itscll, and in several of its districts, counter-rev- 
oluu’onaiy attempts to overthrow the Soviet power were made in the 
very first days ol the vietory ol the revolution. On Novemher 10, 1917, 
Kerensky, wlio during the uprising had lied from Petrograd to the 
Northern Front, mtistered several Cossack units and dispatched tliem 
agaiirst Petrograd vindcr the command ol General Krasnov. On No- 
vember 11, 1917, a counter-revolutionary organization calling itselC the 
“Committee for the Salvation ol the Fatherland and the Revolution,” 
headed hy Socialist-Revolutionaries, raised a mutiny of cadets in Petro- 
grad. But the muthry was suppressed by sailors and Red Guards wirli- 
out much difficulty hy the evening ol the same day, and on November IS 
General Krasnov was routed near the Pulkovo Hills. J.,enin person- 
ally directed the suppression ol the aitti-Sovict nuitiny, jvist as he had 
persojially directed the October uprising. His inflexible firmness and 
calm confidence of victory inspired and welded the masses. 'Phe enemy 
was smashetl. Krasnov was taken prisoner and pledged his “word of 
honour” to terminate the struggle against the Soviet power. And on his 
“word of honour” he was released. But, as it later transpired, the 
General violated his word of honour. As to Kerensky, disguised as a. 
woman, he managed to “disappear in an unknown direction.” 

In Moghilcv, at the General Headquarters of the Army, Genera! 
Dukhonin, the Commandcr-in-Chief, also attempted a mutiny. When 
the Soviet Government instructed him to start immediate negotiations 
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for an armistice with the German Command, he refused to obey. There- 
upon Dukhonin was dismissed by order of the Soviet Government. The 
counter-revolutionary General Headquaiters was broken up and Du- 
khonin himself was killed by the soldier.s, who had lisen against him. 

Certain notorious opportunists within the Party — Kamenev, Zino- 
viev, Rykov, Shlyapnikov and others — ^tilso made a sally against the 
Soviet power. 'I'liey demanded the formation of an “all-Socialist gov- 
ernment” to include Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, who had 
just been overthrown by the October Revolution. On November 1 5, 
1917i the Central Committee of tlic Bolshevik Party adopted a resolu- 
tion rejecting agreement with these counter-revolutionary parties, and 
proclaiming Kamenev and Zinoviev strikebreakers of the revolutioji. On 
November 17, Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rykov and Milyutin, disagreeing with 
the policy of the Party, announced their resignation from the Central Com- 
mittee. 'I'hat same day, November 17, Nogin, in his own name and in the 
names of Rykov, V. Milyutin, Teodorovich, A. Shlyapnikov, D. Ryaza- 
nov, Yurenev and Larin, members of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, announced their disagreement with the policy of the Central 
Committee of the Party and their resignation from the Council of Peo- 
ple’.s Commksars. The desertion of this handful of cowards caused jubila- 
tion among the enemies of the October Revolution. The bourgeoisie and 
its henchmen proclaimed with malicious glee the collapse of Bolshevism and 
presaged the early end of the Bolshevik Party. But not for a moment was 
the Party shaken by this handful of deserters. The Central Committee 
of the Party contemptuously branded tliem as deserters from the revolu- 
tion and accomplices of the bourgeoisie, and proceeded with its work. 

As U) the “Loft” Socialist-Revolutionaries, they, desirous of retain- 
ing their influence over the peasant masses, who definitely sympathized 
with the Bolsheviks, decided not to quarrel with the latter and for the 
time being t(5 maintain a united front with them. The Congress of 
Peasant Soviets which took place in November 1917 recognized all the 
gains of the October Socialist Revolution and endorsed the decrees of 
the Soviet Government. An agreement was concluded with the “Left” 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and .several of tlieir number were given posts 
on the Council of People’s Commissars (Kolegayev, Spiridonova, 
l^roshyan and Steinberg). However, this agreement lasted only tintil 
the signing of the Peace of Brest-Litovsk and the formation of the 
Committees of the Poor Peasants, when a deep cleavage took place 
among the peasantry and when the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
coming more and more to reflect the interests of the kulaks, started a re- 
volt against the Bolsheviks and were routed by the Soviet Government. 
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In the intciviil fioiii ( K'tolier 1017 to I'Vbruary 1918 the Soviet 
revolution t.prcad throughout the vast teintory ol the country at such 
a nipitl late that Jauiin leltrreil to it as .i “triumphal marcli” of Soviet 
potver. 

'The Gie.it Oitohei Socialist Revolution had won. 

'riicie were several reasons lor this comparatively easy victory ot 
the Socialist revolution in Russia. 'I'hc lollowing chief reasons sliould 
be noted: 

1) 'I'hc Getober Revolution w.as confronted by an enemy so com- 
paratively weak, so badly organized and so politically inexperienced as the 
Russian bourgeoisie. Economically still weak, and completely dependent 
on government contracts, the Russian bourgeoisie lacked sufficient political 
.self-reliance and initiative to find a way out of the situation. Tt had neither 
the experience ol the French bourgeoisie, lor example, in political com- 
bination and political chicanery on a broad scale nor the schooling of the 
British bourgeoisie in broadly conceived crafty compromise. It had but 
recently sought to reach an undenstanding with the tsarj yet now that 
the tsar had been overthrown by the February Revolution, and the bour- 
geoisie itself had come to power, it was unable to think of anything 
better than to continue the policy of the detested tsar in nil its essentials. 
Like the tsar, it stood for “war to a victorious finish,” although the 
war was beyond the country’s strength and had reduced the people 
and the army to a slate of utter exhaustion. Like the tsar, it stood for 
the preservation in the main of big landed property, although tlie peas- 
antry was perishing from lack of land and the weight of the land- 
lord’s yoke. As to its labour policy the Russian bourgeoisie outstripped 
even the tsar in its hatred of the working class, for it not only .strove 
to preserve and strengthen tltc yoke of the factory owners, but to 
render it intolerable by wholesale lockouts. 

Tt is not surprising that the people saw no essential difference 
between the policy of the tsar and the policy of the bourgeoisie, and 
that they transferred their hatred ot the tsar to the Provisional 
Government of the bourgeoisie. 

As long as the compromising Socialist-Revolutionai-y and Menishe- 
vik parties possessed a certain amount of influence among the people, 
the bourgeoisie could use them as a screen and preserve its power. 
But after the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries had exposed 
themselves as agents of the imperialist bourgeoisie, thus forfeiting tlieir 
influence among the people, the bourgeoisie and its Provisional Govern- 
ment were left without a support. 

2) The October Revolution was headed by so rcvolutionaiy a class 
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as thi; working class of Russia, a cUi-ss which had hcen slccled in battle, 
which had in a sliort space passed through two revolutions, and which h\ 
the cvf of the third revolution had won recognition as the leader of tlu 
people in the struggle for peace, land, liberty and Socialism. If the 
revolution had not had a leader like the working class of Russia, a lead- 
er that had earned the confidence of the people, there would have 
been no alliance between the workers and peasants, and without such an 
alliance the victory of the October Revolution would have been impossible. 

3 ) I'hc working class of Russi.a had so effective an ally in the revolu- 
tion as the poor peasantry, which comprised the overwhelming majority 
of the peasant population. 'I'he experience of eight months of revolution — 
wJiich may unhesitatingly be compared to the experience of several 
decades of “normal” development — ^had not been in vain as far as the 
mass of the labouring peasants were concerned. During tin's period they 
had had the opportunity to test all the parties of Russia in practice and 
convince themselves tliat neither the Constitutional-Democrats, nor the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks would seriously quarrel with 
the laiullords or sacrifice themselves for the interests of the peasants; 
that there was only one party in Russia — the Bolshevik Party — ^whicb 
was in no way connected with the landlords and which was prepared 
to crush them in order to satisfy the needs of the peascants. This served 
as a solid basis for the alliance of the proletariat and the poor peasantry. 
The existence of this alliance between the working class and the poor 
peasantry determined the conduct of the middle peasants, who had long 
been vacillating and only on the eve of the October uprising wholeheart- 
edly swung over towards the revolution and joined forces with the 
poor peasants. 

It goes without saying that without this alliance the Octoiier Revolu- 
tion coiild not have been victorious. 

4) The working class was headed by a party so tried and tested 
in political battles as tlie Bolshevik Party. Only a party like the Bolshe- 
vik Parly, courageous enough to lead the people in decisive attack, 
and cautious enough to steer clear of all the submerged rocks in its 
path to the goal, could so skilfully merge mto one common revolution- 
ary torrent such diverse revolutionary movements as the general dem- 
ocratic movement for peace, tlie peasant democratic movement for 
the seizure of the landed estates, the movement of the oppressed na- 
tionalities for national liberation and national equality, and the So- 
cialist movement of die proletariat for the overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie and the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Undoubtedly, the merging of these diverse revolutionary streams 
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into one coininoii [K)WU fill n-volutioiuir) torrent deeitleil tlie late ol 
capitalism in Russia. 

5) 'J'he October Revolution began iit a time when the imperialist 
war was still at its height, when the principal bourgeois states were split 
into two hostile camps, and when, absorbed in mutual war and umler- 
mining each other’s strength, they were unable to intervene eU'ectively 
in “Russian alTairs” and actively to oppose the October Revolution. 

'['his imdouhtedly did much to facilitate tile victoiy of llie Oeloher 
Socialist Revolution. 

7. S't'RtTtJGl.K OV THE liOLStlUVlK PaiCTY 'I'O CoNSOl.lDA’fl'l THE SoVtKT 
Power. Peace of Hrest-Litovsic. Seven'eh Party (.'ongresb 

In order to consolidate tiie Soviet power, the old, bourgeois .state 
machine had to he shattered and destroyed and a new, Soviet state 
machine set up in its place. Further, it was necessary to destroy the 
survivals ol the division of society into estates and the regime of national 
oppression, to aholisli the privileges o( the church, to suppress the counter- 
revolutionary press and counter-revolutionary organizations of all kinds, 
legal and illegal, and to dissolve the bourgeois Constituent Assembly. 
Following on the nationalization of the land, all large-scale industry 
had .also to he natioiiali'/eil. And, lastly, the state of war had to be 
ended, for the war was hampering the consolidation ol the Soviet power 
more than anything else. 

All these measures were carried out in the course of a few mi>nths, 
from the end of 1917 to the middle of 191b'. 

'Phe sabotage of the officials of the old Ministries, engineered by 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Men.shcviks, was smashed and over- 
come. The Ministries were abolished ami replaced liy Soviet admin- 
istrative machinery and appropriate People’s Commissariats. 'The Su- 
preme Council of National liconomy was set up to administer the 
industry of the country. 'J'he All-Russian Extraordinary Commission 
(Vcchcka) was created to combat counter-revolution and sabotage, and 
F. Dzerzhinsky was placed at its head. The formation of a Red Army 
and Navy was decreed. The Constituent Assembly, the elections to 
which had largely been held prior to the October Revolution, and which 
refused to recognize the decrees of the Second Congress of Soviets on 
peace, land and the transfer of power to the Soviets, wtis dissolved. 

In order to put an end to the survivals of feudalism, the estates 
system, and inequality in all spheres of social life, decrees were issued 
abolishing the estates, removing restrictions based on natiojiality oj- rcli- 
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biiparatiug tliii duircli from tlie btate ajid tliu bcliooJs fiom the 
tliurcl), cslablisliing equality for women and the equality of all the 
nationaliticb of Riishia. 

A special edict of the Soviet Government known as “The Declara- 
tion of Kights of the Peoples of Russia” laid down as a law the right 
of the peoples of Russia to unhampered development and complete 
equality. 

In order to undermine the economic power of the bourgeoisie and 
to create a new, Soviet national economy, and, in the first place, to 
cre.ate a new, Soviet industry, the banks, railways, foreign tiadc, the 
mercantile fleet and all large enterprises in all branches of industry — 
coal, metal, oil, cliemicals, machine building, textiles, sugar, etc. — were 
nationali/ed. 

'Do render our country financially independent of the foreign cap- 
italists and free from exploitation by them, the foreign loans contracted 
by the Russian tsar and the Provisional Government were annulled. 
'I’he people of our country refused to pay debts which had been in- 
curred tor the continuation of the war of conquest and which had 
placed our couutiy in bondage to foreign capital. 

I'hesc and similar measures lutdcrmined the very root of the power 
of the liourgeoisie, the landlords, die rcactionaiy officials and the coun- 
ter-revolutionary parties, and considerably strengthened the position of 
the Soviet Government within the country. 

But the position of the Soviet Govemment could not be deemed 
iully secure as long as Russia was in a state of war with Germany and 
.Austria. In order to finally consolidate the Soviet power, the war Ji.ad 
to be ended. The Party therefore launched the fight for peace from 
the moment of the victory of the October Revolution. 

The Soviet Government called upon “all the belligerent peoples 
and their governments to start immediate negotiations for a just, dem- 
ocratic 90.100.” But the “allies” — Great Britain and France — refused to 
accept the proposal of the Soviet Government. In view of this refusal, 
the Soviet Government, in compliance with the will of the Soviets, de- 
cided to start negotiations with Germany and Austria. 

I'he negotiations began on December 3 in Brest-Litovsk. On 
December 5 an armistice was .signed. 

The negotiations took place at a time when the country was in a 
state of exonomic disruption, when wav-weariness was universal, when 
our troops were abandoning the trendies and the front was collapsing. 
It became clem' in the course of the negotiations that the German im- 
perialists were out to seize huge portions of the territory of the former 
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tsai'isL empire, and to uirii l^olaiitl, the Ukraine and the JJaltic countries 
into depentlencies o{ Germany. 

I'o continue tlie war under such conditions would have meant stak- 
ing, the very existence oi the new-born Soviet Rcpulilic. 'I’lie working 
class and tlie peasantry were contronteil with the necessity ol accepting 
oncious terms of peace, of retreating before the most dangerous niaiaud- 
er of the time — German imperialism — in order to secure a respite in 
which to strengthen the Soviet power and to create a new army, the 
Red Army, whicli would be able to defend the country from enemy 
attack. 

All tlic counter-revolutionaries, from the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries to the most arrant Whiteguards, conducted a frenzied 
cnmjjaign against the conclusion of peace. 'I'hcir policy was clear; they 
wanted to wreck tlie peace negotiations, provoke a German offensive 
and thus imperil the still weak Soviet power and endanger the gains 
of the workers and peasants. 

'I'hcir allies in this sinister scheme were Trotsky and his accomplice 
Bukharin, the latter, together with Radek and Pyatakov, heading a 
group which was hostile to the Party but camouflaged itself under the 
name of “Left Communists.” I’rotsky and the group of “Left Com- 
munists” began a fierce struggle within the Party against I.-enin, 
demanding the continuation of the war. I'hesc people were clearly 
playing into the hands of the German imperialists and the counter-rev- 
olutionaries within the country, for they were working to expose the 
5 mung Soviet Republic, which had not yet any army, to the blows of 
(jcrmau imperialism. 

This was really a policy of provocateurs, skilfully masked by Left 
phraseology. 

On February 10, 1918, the peace negotiations in Bre.st-Lilovsk 
wei'c broken off. Although Lenin and Stalin, in the name of the 
Central Committee of the Party, had insisted that peace be signed, 
Trotsky, who was chairman of the Soviet delegation at Brcst-I/itovsk, 
treacherously violated the direct instructions of the Bolshevik Party, 
He announced that the Soviet Republic refused to conclude peace on 
the terms proposed by Germany. At the same time he informed the 
Germans that the Soviet Republic would not fight and would con- 
tinue to demobilize the army. 

This was monstrous. The German imperialists could have desired 
nothing more from this traitor to the interests of tlie Soviet country. 

The German government broke the armistice and assumed the 
oft'ensivc. The remnants of our old army cmmbled and scattered be- 



fore the onslaught of the German troops. 'I'he Germans atlvanccd 
swiftly, seizing enormous territory and thieatening Petrograd. German 
imperialism invaded the Soviet land with the object of overthi owing 
the Soviet power and converting our country into its colony. The ruins 
of the old tsarist army could not withstand the armed hosts of German 
imperialism, and steadily retreated under their blows. 

But the armed intervention of the German imperi.alists was the 
signal for a mighty revolutionary upsurge in the country. The Parly 
and the Soviet Government issued the call — “I'hc Socialist fatherland 
is in danger!” And in response the working class energetically began 
to form regiments of the Red Army. I'he young detacltments of the 
new army — the army of the revolutionary people — heroically resisted 
the Gcrm.an marauders who were armed to the teeth. At Narva and 
P.skov the German invaders met with a resolute repulse. Their advance 
on Petrograd was checked. February 23 — the day the forces of German 
imperialism were repulsed — ^is regarded as the birthday of the Red Aimy. 

On February 18, 1918, the Central Committee of the Party had 
approved Lenin’s proposal to send a telegram to the German govern- 
ment offering to conclude an immediate peace. But in order to secure 
more advantageous terms, the Germans continued to advance, and only 
on February 22 did the German government express its willingness to 
sign peace. The terms were now far more onerous than those original- 
ly proposed. 

Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov had to wage a stubborn fight on the 
Central Committee against Trotsky, Bukharin and the other Trotsky- 
iles before they secured a decision in favour of the conclusion of peace. 
Bukharin and 'IVotsky, Lenin declared, “actiwlly helped the German 
imperialists and hindered the growth and development of the revolution 
in Germany.” (Lenin, Collc'ted Works, Russ, ed., Vol. XXII, p. 307.) 

On February 23, the Central Committee decided to accept the terms 
of tlte German Command and to sign the peace treaty. The treachery 
of Trotsky and Bukharin cost tlte Soviet Republic dearly, Latvia, Es- 
thonia, not to mention Poland, passed into German hands; the Ukraine 
was severed from the Soviet Republic and converted into a vassal of 
the German state. The Soviet Republic undertook to pay an indem- 
nity to the Germans. 

Meanwhile, the “Left Communists” continued their struggle against 
Lenin, sinking deeper and deeper into the slough of treachery. 

The Moscow Regional Bureau of the Party, of which the “Left 
Communists” (Bukharin, Ossinsky, Yakovleva, Stukov and Mantsev) 
had temporarily seized control, passed a resolution of no-confidence in 
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llie Ccnlrsil Cominittvi-j <i leMilulinii ilcsij>iu“d to ^plit tlio Party. '^Phc 
Bureau declavccl that it etiuMtleiviI “a hplit iii the Party in the very 
near lutiire scareely avoitlahle.” The “Left CummunLth” even went 
so far in tlteir resolution as to adopt an anti-Soviet stand. “In the inter- 
ests ol the international revolution,” they declared, “we consider it ex- 
pedient to lonsent to the jt<)s.sihle loss of the Soviet power, which has 
now heroine purely formal.” 

Lenin branded this decLsion as “strange and mon.stroiis.” 

At that tune the real cause ol this anti-l^arty behaviour of 'I'rotskj 
and the “Jjcfl Conununist.s” was not yet clear to the Party. But the 
recent trial of tlie Anti-Soviet “Bloc ol Rights :ind 'J'rotskyites” (liegin- 
ning of 19JS) has Jiow revealed that Bukharin and the group of “Left 
Comnumist.s” lieaded hjf liiin, together witli 'I'rolsky and the “Left” 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, were at that time secretly conspiring against 
the Soviet Government. Now it is known that Bukharin, Trotsky and 
their fellow -conspirators had determined to wreck the Peace of Bre.st- 
lyitovsk, arre.st V. I. Lenin, J. V. Stalin and Y. M. Sverdlov, assas- 
.sinate them, and form a new government consisting of Btikharinites, 
Trotskyites and “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

While hatching this clandestine counter-revolutionary plot, the grovip 
of “Left Communists,” with the support of Trotsky, openly attacked 
the Bolshevik Party, trying to split it and to disintegrate its ranks. But 
at this grave jimcturc the Party rallied around lyeniit, Stalin and 
Sverdlov and supported the Central Committee on the questioji of 
pe.'ice as on all other questions. 

Tlie “Left Communist” group was isolated .'ind defeated. 

In order that the Party might pronounce its final decision on the 
question of peace the Seventh Parly Congress w;is summojied. 

'Phe congress opened on March 6, 1918. This was the first con- 
gress held after our Party had taken power. It was attemlcd by 46 
delegates with vote and 58 delegates with voice but no vote, represent- 
ing 145,000 Party members. Actually, the membership of the Party 
at that time was not less than 270,000. I'he discrepancy was due to 
the fact that, owing to the urgency with which the congress met, a 
large number of the organizations were unable to send delegates in 
time; and the organizations in the territories then occupied by the 
Germans were unable to send delegates at all. 

Reporting at this congress on the Brest-Idtovsk Peace, Lenin said 
that . . the severe crisis which our Party is now experiencing, owing 
to the formation of a Left opposition within it, is one of the gravest 
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crises tile Russian revulutiun has evperienceil.” (Lenm, i^flcrtr/l JVor/:\} 
Eng. eel., Vol. VII, pp. 29.J-94.) 

''I'lie resolution submitted by Lenin on the subject of the ikest- 
Lilovsk Peace was adopted by 30 votes against 12, with 4 abstentions. 

On the day lollowing the adoption ol this resolution, Lenin wrote 
an aiticle entitled “A Distre.ssful Peace,” in which he said: 

“Intolerably severe are the terms of peace. Nevertheless, history 
will claim its own. . . . Let ns set to work to oiganize, organize 
and organize. Despite all trisds, the lutiire is ours.” (Lenin, Col- 
in frd Worh, Russ, cd., Vol. XXII, p. 288.) 

In its resolution, the congress declared that further military attacks 
by imperialist states on the Soviet Republic were inevitable, and that 
therefore the congress considered it the fundamental task of the Party to 
adopt the most energetic and resolute measures to strengthen tlie self- 
iliscipline and discipline of the workers and peasants, to prepare tlie 
masses for self-sacrificing defence of the Socialist country, to organize 
the Red Army, and to introduce universal military training. 

Mndorsing Lenin’s polity with regard to the Peace of Brest-Litovsk, 
the congress condemned the position of 'I'rotsky and Bukharin and stig- 
matized the attempt oE the defeated “Left Communists” to continue 
their splitting activities at the congress itself. 

The Peace of Brest-Litovsk gave the Party a respite in which to con- 
solidate the Soviet power and to organize the economic life of the country. 

'Phe peace made it possible to take advantage of the conflicts within 
the imiierialist camp (the war of Austria and Germany with the En- 
tente, which was still in progrc.ss) to disintegrate the forces of the ene- 
my, to organize a Soviet economic system and to create a Red Army. 

'I’he peace made it possible for the proletariat to retain the support 
of the ])casantry and to acctimulate strength for the defeat of the 
Whiteguard generals in the Civil War. 

In the period of the October Revolution Lenin taught the Bolshevik 
Party how to advance fearlessly and resolutely when conditions favoured 
an advance. In the period of the Bn.’st-Litovsk Peace Lenin taught the 
Parly how to retreat in good order when the forces of the enemy are 
obviously superior to our own, in (jrder to prepare with the utmost 
energy for a new offensive. 

History has fully proved the correctness of Lenin’s line. 

It was decided at the Seventh Congress to change the name of the 
Party and to alter the Party Program. The iijime of the Party was 
changed to the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) — R.C.P.(B,). 
Lenin proposed to call our Party a Communist Party because this name 
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precisely corrcsjxiiided to the Jiiin ol the Party, namely tlie achievement 
of Conimimisni. 

A special commission, which included I/cnin ami Stalin, was elected 
to draw up a new Party program, Lenin’s draft program having been 
accepted as a basis. 

'J'hus the Seventh Congroi* accomplished a task of profoujul In'stor- 
icat importance; it defeateil the enemy hidden witliin the Party’s ranks — 
the “Left Communists” .and 'I’rolskyites; it succeeded in witlidrawing 
the country from tlie imperialist war; it .secured peace and a respite; it 
enabled tlie Party to gain time for the organization of the Red Army; 
and it set tlie Parly the task «t introducing Socialist order in the na- 
tional economy. 

8. Lenin’s Pi.an Por 'I’iie Initial Si'ei's in SotTAi,isT Construc- 
'I’lON. COMMIITEES OK THE PoOR PEASANTS ANU THE CURBING OK 
THE Kih-aks, Revolt of the “Left” Socialist-Revolution- 
aries AND ITS Suppression. Fii-th Congress ok Soviets and 
Adoi'tion ok the CoNs“riTu rioN ok the R.S.F.S.R. 

Having concluded peace and thus gained a respite, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment set about the work oi Socialist construction. Lenin called the 
period from November 1917 to February 1918 the stage of “the Red 
Guard attack on capital.” During the first half of 1918 the Soviet 
Government succeeded in breaking the economic miglit of tlie bour- 
geoisie, in concentrating in its own hands the key positions of the na- 
tional economy (mills, factories, banks, railways, foreign trade, mer- 
cantile fleet, etc), smashing the bourgeois machinery of stale power, 
and victoriously crushing the first attempts of the counter-revolution to 
overthrow tlie Soviet power. 

But this was by no means enough. If there was to be progress, the 
destruction of the old order had to be followed by the building of a new. 
Accordingly, in tlic .spring of 1918 a transition was begun “from the 
expropriation of the expropriators” to a new stage of Socialist construc- 
tion — the organizational consolidation of the victories gained, the building 
of the Soviet national economy. Lenin held that the utmost advantage 
should be taken of the respite in order to begin to lay the foundation 
of the Socialist economic system. The Bolsheviks liad to learn to organ- 
ize and manage production in a new way. The Bolshevik Party had 
convinced Russia, Lenin wrote; the Bolshevik Party had wrested Ru^ia 
for the people from the hands of the rich, and now the Bolsheviks 
must learn to govern Russia. 

m 



Lenin held tliat. the chief task at the given btage w'lib to keep atcouiu 
of everything the country produced and to exercise control over the 
distribution of all products. Petty-bourgeois elements predominated in 
the economic system of the country. The millions of small owners in 
town and country were a breeding ground for capitalism. These small 
owners recognized neither labour discipline nor civil discipline; they 
would not submit to a system ol state accounting and control. What 
was particularly dangerous at this difficult juncture was the petty-bour- 
geois welter ol speculation and profiteering, the attempts of the small 
owners and traders to profit by the people’s want. 

'I'lic Party started a vigorous war on slovenliness in work, on the 
absence of labour discipline in industry. The masses were slow in ac- 
quiring new habits ol labour. The struggle for labour discipline conse- 
quently became the major task of the period. 

Lenin pointed to the necc.ssity of developing Socialist emulation 
in industry; of introducing the piece rate system; of combating wage 
equalization; ol resorting — in addition to methods of education and 
persuasion — to methods of compulsion with regard to those who wanted 
to grab as much as possible from the state, with regard to idlers and 
profiteers. He maintained that the new discipline — ^the discipline of 
labour, the discipline of comradely relations, Soviet discipline — was some- 
thing that would be evolved by the labouring millions in the course of 
their daily, practical work, and that “this task will take up a whole 
historical epoch.” (Lenin, Selected Works^ Eng. ed,, Vol. VII, p. 393.) 

All these problems of Socialist construction, of the new, Socialist 
relations of production, were dealt with by Lenin in his celebrated 
work, The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Govermneni. 

The “Left Communists,” aetbg in conjunction witli the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, fought Lenin over these questions too. 
Bukharin, Ossinsky and others were opposed to the introduction of dis- 
cipline, one-man management in the enterprises, the employment of 
bourgeois experts in industry, and the introduction of efficient business 
methods. They slandered Lenin by claiming that this policy would mean 
a return to bourgeois conditions. At tlie same time, the “Left Com- 
munists” preached the Trotskyite view tliat Socialist construction and 
the victory of Socialism in Russia were impossible. 

The “Left” phraseology of the “Left Communists” served to cam- 
ouflage their defence of the kulaks, idlers and profiteers who were op- 
posed to discipline and hostile to the state regulation of econotnic life, 
to accounting and control. , 

> Having settled on the principles of organization of the new, Soviet 
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iiuliistiy, the Pai-ty proi'ecded to tackle ihe pnihlems of tlie countryside, 
wliicli at tliis period was in the tliroes ol a sLrugy,]e between tlie poor 
peasjints and the kulaks. 'J'he kulaks were gaining strength aitd seizing 
the lands confiscated from the landhird.s. 'J'he poor peasants needed 
assistance. 'I'he kulaks lought the proletarian government aiul relused 
to sell grain to it at li.sed prices. 'I'hey wanted to st.-irve the Soviet state 
into renouncing Socialist measures. 'I'he Party set the task of .smashing 
the counter-revolutionary kulaks. J Jetachnients of industrial workers 
were .sent into the countryside with the object ol organizing the poor 
peasants and ensuring the success of the struggle against the kulaks, 
who were holding h.ack their grain surpluses. 

“Comrades, w'orkens, remember that the revolution is in a criti- 
c.al situation,” Iwniii wrote. “Remember that yo// /dour eaii save the 
revolution, nobody else. What we need is tens of thoiisaiids ol 
picked, politically advitnccil workers, loyal to the ctuise of Socialism, 
incapable of sticcumhing to bribery and the temptations of jiilfering, 
and capable ol creating an iron force against the kulaks, profiteers, 
marauilers, grafters and disorganizers.” (Lenin, (lollactrd Works, 
Rus.s. cd., Vol. XXTII, p. 25.) 

“'riic struggle for bread is a .struggle for Socialism,” I^enin said. 
And it was under tliis slogan that the senditig of workers’ detachments 
to the rural districts was organized. A muuber of deerees were issued 
establishing a food dictatorship and conferring emergency powers on the 
organs of the People’s Conmiis!)ariat of Food for the purchase of grain 
at fi.Kcd prices. 

A decree was issued on June II, 1918, providing for the creation 
of Committres o/ thr Poor PvnstmU. 'J'hcse committees played an im- 
portant part iji the struggle against the kulaks, in the redistribution of 
tlie confiscated land and the distribution of agricultural implements, in 
tlie collection of food surpluses from the kulaks, and in the supply of 
foodstuffs to the working-cla-ss centres and the Red Army. Fifty million 
hectares of kulak land passed into rite hands of I he poor and middle 
peasants. A large portion (jC the kulaks’ moans of production was con- 
fiscated and turned over to the poor peasants. 

'I'he formation of the Committee.s of the Poor I^ca,sants was a fur- 
ther stage in the development of the Socialist revolution in the countiyside. 
'riie committees were strongholds of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat in the villages. It was largely through them that enlistment for 
the Red Army was carried out among the peasants. 

The proletarian campaign in the rural districts and the organization 
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of the Committees of the Poor Peasants consolidated the Soviet power 
in the countryside and were of tremendous political importance in win- 
ning over the middle peasants to the side of the Soviet Goveinment. 

At the end of 1918, when their task had been completed, the 
Committees of the Poor Peasants were merged with the rural Soviets 
and their existence was thus terminated. 

At the Fifth Congress of Stiviets which opened on July 4, 1918, 
the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries launched a fierce attack on Lenin 
in defence of the kulaks. They demanded the discontinuation of the fight 
against the kulaks and of the dispatch of workers’ food detachments into 
the countryside. When the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries saw that the 
majority of the congress was firmly opposed to their policy, they started 
a revolt in Moscow and seiV.ed Trj'okhsvyatitelsky Alley, from which 
they began to shell die Kremlin. This foolhardy outbreak was put down 
by the Holsheviks within a few hours. Attempts at revolt were made by 
“Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries in otlier parts of die country, but eveiy- 
wlicre these mil breaks were speedily suppressed. 

As the trial of the Anti-Soviet “Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites” 
has now established, the revolt of the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries was 
started with the knowledge and consent of Bukharin and Trotsky and was 
part of a general counter-revolutionary conspiracy of the Bukharinites, 
'J'rotskyites and "Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries ag.iinst the Soviet power. 

At this juncture, too, a “Left” Socialist-Revolutionary by name of 
Blumkiii, afterwards an agent of Trotsky, made his way into the 
German ICmhassy and assassinated Mirbach, the German Ambassador 
in Moscow, with the object of provoking a war with Germany. But 
the Soviet Government managed to avert war and to frustrate the 
provocaleui" designs of the counter-revolutionaries. 

The Fifth Congress of Soviets adopted the First Soviet Constitution 
— the Constitution of the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic. 

BRIEF SUMMARY 

During the eight months, February to October 1917> die Bolshevik 
Party accomplished the very difficult task of winning over the majority 
of the working class and the majority in the Soviets, and enlisting the 
support of millions of peasants for the Socialist revolution. It wrested 
these masses from the influence of the petty-bourgeois parties (Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, Mensheviks and Anarchists), by exposing the policy of 
these parties step by step and showing that it ran counter to the interests 
of the working people. The Bolshevik Party carried on extensive political 
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work <ii the Iront aiul in tlie roiir, preparing the mast.es ior the October 
Socialist Revolution. 

I'hc events ol decisive importance in the hisUiry o£ the Party at this 
period weie Lenin’s ai rival irom exile ahioad, his April These.s, tlie 
April Party Confeience ami the Sixth Party Congress. 'I'he Party deci- 
sions were a source ol strength to the working class and inspired it witli 
confidence in victory; in them the workers iound solutions to the im- 
portant problems ol tlie levoliition. 'I'lic April Conlcrencc directed the 
eH'orls of the Party to the struggle for the transition from tlie bourgeois- 
democratic revolution to the Socialist revolution. The Sixth Congress 
headed the Party for an armed uprising against the bourgeoisie and its 
i’rovisional Government. 

'riio compromising Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik parties, 
the Anarchists, .and the other non-Commiinist parties completed the 
cycle of their development; they all became bourgeois parties even be- 
fore the October Revolution and fought for the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the capitalist system. The Bolshevik Party was the only party 
which led the struggle of the masses for the overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie and the cstabhsliment of the power of tlie Soviets. 

At the same time, the Bolshcvilcs defeated the attempts of the ca- 
pitulators within the Party — ^Zinoviev, Kamenev, Rykov, Bukharin, 
Trotsky and Pyatakov — to ilcflcct tlie Party from the path of Socialist 
revolution. 

Headed by the Bolshevik Party, the working class, in alliance with 
the poor peasants, and with the support of the soldiers and sailors, over- 
threw the power of the bourgeoisie, established the power of the Soviets, 
set up a new type of state — a Socialist Soviet state — abolished the land- 
lord’s ownership of land, turned over the hand to the peasants for their 
use, nationalized all the land in the country, expropriated the capitalists, 
achieved the withdrawal of Russia from the war and obtained peace, 
that is, obtained a much-needed respite, and thus created the conditions 
for the development of Socialist construction. 

The October Socialist Revolution smashed capitalism, deprived the 
bourgeoisie -of the means of production and converted the mills, factor- 
ies, land, railways and banks into the property of the whole people, into 
public pi'operty. 

It established the dictatorship of the proletariat and tuj-ned over the 
government of the vast country to the working class, thus making it 
the ruling class. 

The October Socialist Revolution thereby ushered in a new era 
in the history of mankind — the era of proletarian revolutions. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE bolshevik: PARl'Y IN THE PERIOD 
OF P’OREIGN MILITARY INTERVENTION 
AND CIVIL WAR 

( 1918 - 1920 ) 


1. Beginning of Foreign Military Intervention. First Period 

OF THE Civil War 

'I'hc conclusion of the Peace of Bresi-Litovsk and the consolidation 
of the Soviet power, as a result of a scries of revfilutionary economic 
measures adopted by it, at a time when the war in the West was still 
111 full swing, created profound alarm among the Western imperialists, 
especially those of the Entente comitrics. 

'I'he Entente imperialists feared that the conclusion oi peace between 
Ueimany and Russia might improve Germany’s position in the war 
and correspondingly worsen the po.sition oi their own armies. They 
feared, moreover, that peace between Russia and Germany might stim- 
ulate the craving for peace in all countries and on all fronts, and thus 
interfere with the prosecution of the war and damage the cause of the 
imperialists. Lastly, they feared that the existence of a Soviet govern- 
ment on the territory of a vast country, and the successes it had achieved 
at home after the overthrow of the power of the bourgeoisie, might 
serve as an infectious example for the workers and soldiers of the West. 
Profoundly discontented with the protracted war, the workers and sol- 
diers might follow in the footsteps of the Russians and turn their 
bayonets against their masters and oppressors. Consequently, the Entente 
governments decided to intervene in Russia by armed force with the 
object of overthrowing the Soviet Government and establishing a bour- 
geois government, which would restore the bourgeois system in the 
countiy, annul the peace treaty with the Germans and re-establish the 
military front against Germany and Austria. 

The Entente imperialists launched upon this sinister enterprise all 
the more readily because they were convinced that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was unstable; they had no doubt that with some effort on the 
part of its enemies its early fall would be inevitable. 

I'lie achievements of the Soviet Government and its consolidation 
created even greater alarm among the deposed classes — ^the landlords 
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and capitalibis; m the ranks of the vanquished parties — the Coustitu- 
tional-Demociats, Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries, Anarclnsts and 
the bourgeois nationalists of all hues; and among the Wlutcguard gen- 
erals, Cossack officers, etc. 

From the very first days of the victorious October Revolution, all 
these hostile elements began to shout from the housetops that there was 
no ground in Russia for a Soviet power, that it was doomed, that it 
was bound to fall within a week or two, or a month, or two or three 
months at most. But as the Soviet Government, despite the impreca- 
tions of its enemies, continued to exist and gain strength, its foes within 
Russia were forced to admit that it was much stronger than they had 
imagined, and that its overthrow would require great ell’orts and a 
fierce struggle on the part of all the forces of counter-revolution. They 
therefore decided to embark upon counter-revolutionary insurrectionary 
activities on a broad scale: to mobilize the forces of counter-revolution, 
to assemble military cadres and to organize revolts, especially in the 
Cossack and kulak districts. 

Thus, already in the first half of 1918, two definite forces took 
shape that were prepared to embark upon the overthrow of the Soviet 
power, namely, the foreign imperialists of the Entente and the counter- 
revolutionaries at home. 

Neither of these forces possessed all the requisites needed to under- 
take the overthrow of the Soviet Government singly, 'I'he counter-revo- 
lutionaries in Russia had certain military cadres and man-power, drawn 
principally from the upper classes of the Cossacks and from the kulaks, 
enough to start a rebellion against the Soviet Government. But they 
possessed neither money nor arms. The foreign imperialists, on the nllier 
hand, had the money and the arms, but could not “release” a sufficient 
number of troops for purposes of intervention; they could not do so, 
not only because these troops were required for the war with Germany 
and Austria, but because they might not prove altogether reliable in a 
war against the Soviet power. 

"ITe conditions of the struggle against the Soviet power dictated a 
union of the two anti-Soviet forces, foreign and domestic. And this 
union was effected in the first half of 1918. 

This was how the foreign military intervention against the Soviet 
power .supported by counter-revolutionary revolts of its foes at home 
originated. 

This was the end of the respite in Russia and the beginning of the 
Civil War, which was a war of the workers and peasants of the nations 
of Russia against the foreign and domestic enemies of the Soviet power. 



The imperialists of Great Britain, France, Japan and America 
started their inililaiy intervciit-ion without any declaration of war, al- 
thoiigh the interventiiin was a war, a war against Russia, and the 
worst kind of war at that. 'These “civilized” marauders secretly and 
stealthily made their way to Russian shores and landed their troops on 
Russia’s territory. 

'The IJiitish and l''rench landed troops in the north, occupied Arch- 
angel and IVlurmansk, supported a local Whiteguard revolt, overthrew 
the Soviets and set up a Whiteguard “Government of North Russia.” 

'J'he Japanese landed troops in Vladivostok, seized the Maritime 
Province, dispersed the Soviets and supported the Wluteguard rebels, 
who suhse(|ueiiLly restoied the bourgeois system. 

In the North Caucasus, Generals Kornilov, Alexeyev and Denikin, 
with the support of the British and French, formed a Whiteguard 
“Volunteer Army,” raised a revolt of the upper classes of the Cossacks 
and started hostilities against the Soviets. 

On the Don, Generals Krasnov and Mamontov, with the secret 
support of the German imperialists (the Germans hesitated to support 
them o[)enly owing to the peace treaty between Germany and 
Russia), raised a revolt of Don Cossacks, occupied the Don region and 
started hostilities against the Soviets. 

In the Middle Volga region and in Siberia, the British and French 
instigated a revolt of the Czechoslovak Corps. I'his corps, which con- 
sisted of prisoners of war, had received permission from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to return home through Siberia and the Far East. But on the 
way it was used by the Socialist-Revolutionaries and by tlie British and 
French for a revolt against the Soviet Government. The revolt of tlie 
corps served .as a signal for a revolt of the kulaks in the Volga region 
and in Siberia, and of the workers of the Votkinsk and Izhevsk Works, 
who were under the influence of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, A White- 
guard-Socialist-Revolulionaiy government was set up in the Volga 
region, in Samara, and a Whiteguard government of Siberia, in Omsk. 

Germany took no part in the intervention of this British-French- 
Japanese- American hloc; nor could she do so, since she was at war 
with this bloc if for no other reason. But in spite of this, and notwith- 
standing the existence of a peace treaty between Russia and Germany, 
no Bolshevik doubted that Kaiser Wilhelm’s government was just as 
rabid an enemy of Soviet Russia as the British-French-Japanese-Amer- 
ican invaders. And, Indeed, the German imperialists did their utmost 
to isolate, weaken and destroy Soviet Russia. They snatched from it 
the Ukraine — true, it was in accordance with a “treaty” with the 



Whiteguard Ukrainian Rada (Council) — brought in their troops at 
the request of the Rada and began mercilessly to lob and oppress the 
Ukrainian people, forbidding (hem lo maintain any connections what- 
ever with Soviet Russia. 'They severed Transcaucasia liom Soviet Russia, 
sent German and 'I'liikisli tioops there at the request ol tlic Georgian 
and A'zcrbuidjan nationalists and began to play the masters in '['iflis and 
'in Baku, 'riioy supplied, not openly, it is true, abundant arms and 
provisions, to Geneial Krasnov, who liad raised a revolt against the 
Soviet Government on tile Don. 

Soviet Russia was thus cut oft from her principal sources ot food, 
raw material and fuel. 

Conditions were hard in Soviet Russia at that period, 'riicic was 
a shortage of bread and meat. 'J'he workers were starving. In Moscow 
and Petrograd a bread ration of one-eighth of a pound was issued to 
tlicm every otlicr day, and there were times when no liread was issued 
at all. 'I'hc factories were at a standstill, or almost at a standstill, ow- 
ing lo a lack of raw materials and fuel. But the working class did not 
lose heart. Nor did tlie Bolshevik Party. The desperate struggle waged 
to overcome llic incredible difficulties of that period showed how inex- 
haustible is the energy latent in the workitig class and how imraen.se 
the prestige of the Bolshevik Party. 

The Party proclaimed the coimtry an armed camp and placed its 
economic, cultural and political life on a war footing. 'J'he Soviet Gov- 
ernment announced that “the Socialist fatherland is in danger,” and 
called upon the people lo rise in its defence. I>cnin issued llte slogan, “All 
for the front!” — and hundreds of thotisands of workers and peasants 
volunteered for service in the Red Army and left for the iront. About 
lialf tlie membership of the Party and of the Young Communist f^cague 
went to the fiauit. The Party roused the people for a war for the 
fatherland y a war against the foreign invaders and against lire revolts of 
the exploiting classes whom the revolution had overthrown. The Council 
of Workers’ and Peasants’ Defence, organized by Lenin, directed the 
work of supplying the front with reinforcements, food, clothing and 
arms. The substitution of compulsory military service for the volunteer 
system brought hundreds of tliovisands of new recruits into the Red 
Army and very shortly raised its strength to over a million men, 

Although tlie country was in a difficult position, and the young 
Red Army was not yet consolidated, the measures of defence adopted 
soon yielded their first fruits. General Krasnov was forced hack from 
Tsaritsyn, whose capture he had regarded as certain, and driven beyond 
the River Don. General Denikin’s operations were localized within a 



small area in the Noith Caucasus, while General Koinilov was killed 
in action against the Red Army. The Czechoslovaks and the White- 
guai d-Sociahst-Revolutionary bands were ousted from Kazan, Sim- 
birsk and Samara and driven to the Urals. A revolt in Yaroslavl headed 
by the Whiteguard Savinkov and organized by Lockhart, chief of the 
liritish Mission in Mo.scow, was suppressed, and Lockhart himself ar- 
rested. 'I'lie Socialist-Revolutionaiies, who had assassinated Comrades 
Uritsky and Volodin sky and had made a villainous attempt on the life 
of Ixnin, were subjected to a Red terror in retaliation for their White 
terror against the liolshcviks, and were completely routed in every 
important city in Central Russia. 

I'he young Red Army matured and hardened in battle. 

The work of tlic Communist Commissars was of decisive impor- 
tance in the consolidation and jiolitical education of the Red Army and 
in raising its discipline and fighting efficiency. 

But the Bolshevik Party knew that these were only the first, not the 
decisive successes of the Red Army. It was aware that new and far 
more serious battles weie still to come, and that the country could re- 
cover the lost food, raw material and fuel regions only by a prolonged 
and stubborn struggle with the enemy. The Bolsheviks therefore under- 
took intense preparations for a protracted war and decided to place the 
whole country at the service of the front. The Soviet Government in- 
troduced War Cotnmuimm. It took under its control the middle-sized 
and small industries, in addition to large-scale industry, so as to accumulate 
goods for the supply of the army and the agricultural population. It intro- 
duced a state monopoly of the grain trade, prohibited private trading in 
grain and established the surplus-appropriation system, under which all 
surphis produce in the hands of the peasants was to be registered ai^d 
acquired by the state at fixed prices, so as to accumulate stores of grain 
for the provisioning of the army and the workers. Lastly, it inti-oduced 
universal labour service for all classes. By making physical labour com- 
pulsory for the hotmgeoisie and thus releasing workers for other duties 
of greater importance to the front, the Party was giving practical ef- 
fect to tlie principle: “He who docs not work, neither shall he eat.” 

All these measures, which were necessitated by the exceptionally 
difficult conditions of national defence, and bore a temporary character, 
were in their entirety known as War Communism. 

The country prepared itself for a long and exacting civil war, for 
a war against the foreign and internal enemies of the Soviet power. By 
the end of 1918 it had to increase the strength of the army three-fold, 
and to accumulate supplies for this army. 



Lenin said al tluiL time: 

had dencled (o iiave an ai-my of one niiJJion men by the 
Sfiriny; now we need an army of three million. We can get it. 
And wc will /j;ct it.” 


2. Dn^LAT OF Gkumany tn thf War. REvotArrioN in Germany. 

h'oUNOlNG OF THE I'lllRU JnI ERNA'llONAL. EiGIITEI PaRTY 

CONC.RESS 

While the Soviet coniUry was preparing for new luittlcs against the 
forces ot (oreign inlervcntion, in the AVest decisive events were taking 
j)lace in the helligeient countries, both on the war fronts and in their 
interior, Germany and Austida were sulTocating in the grip of war and 
a food crisis. 'Wherca.s Great Britain, France and the United States 
were continually drawing upon new resources, Germany and Austria 
were consuming their last meagre stocks. The situation was such that 
Germany and Austria, having reached the stage of extreme exhaustion, 
wei'C on the brink of defeat. 

At the same time, the peoples of Germany and Austria were seeth- 
ing w'ith indignation against the disiastrous and interminable war, and 
against their imperialist governments who luid reduced them to a state 
of exhaustion and starvation. The revolutionary influence of the Octo- 
ber Revolution also had a tremendous eiTcct, as did the fraterniza- 
tion of the Soviet soldiers with the Austrian and German soldiers at the 
front even before the Peace of Brest-Litovsk, the actual termination of 
the war with Soviet Russia and the conclusion of peace with her. The 
people of Russia had broughl about the end of the detested war by over- 
throwing their imperialist government, and this could uot hut serve as 
an object lesson to the Austrian and German workers. And the German 
soldiers who had been stationed on the Eastern front and who after 
the Peace of Brest-Litovsk were transferred to the Weslern front could 
not but undermine the morale of the German army on that fi-ont by 
their accounts of the fraternization with the Soviet soldiers and of the 
way the Soviet soldiers had got rid of the war. The disintegration of 
the Austrian army from the same causes had begun even earlier. 

Ail this Served to accentuate the craving for peace among the 
German soldiers 5 they lost their former fighting efficiency and began 
to retreat in face of the onslaught of the Entente armies. In Novem- 
ber 1918 a revolution broke out in Germany, and Wilhelm and his 
government were overthrown. 
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Germany was obliged to acknowledge defeat and to sue for peace. 

Thus at one stroke Germany was reduced from a first-rate povvei 
to a second-rate power. 

As far as the position of the Soviet Government was concerned, 
this circumsMnee had certain disadvantages, inasmuch as it made the 
Entente countries, which had started armed intervention against the 
Soviet power, the dominant force in Europe and Asia, and enabled them 
to intervene more actively in the Soviet country and to blockade her, to 
draw the noose more tightly around the Soviet power. And this was 
what actually hapiiened, as we shall sec later. On the other hand, it had 
its advant.igcs, which outweighed tlie disadvantages and fundamentally 
improved the position of Soviet Russia. In the first place, the Soviet 
Government w.'is now able to annul the predatory Peace of Brest- 
Litovsk, to stop paying the indemnities, and to start an open struggle, 
military and political, for the liberation of Esthonia, Latvia, Byelorussia, 
Lithuania, tlie Ukraine and Transcaucasia from the yoke of German 
imperialism. Secondly, and chiefly, the existence in the centre of Europe, 
in Germany, of a republican regime and of Soviets of IVorkers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies was bound to revolutionize, and actually did revolu- 
tioni'/e, the countries of Europe, and this could not but strengthen the 
position of the Soviet power in Russia. True, the revolution in Germany 
was not a Socialist but a bourgeois revolution, and the Soviets were 
an obedient tool of the bourgeois parliament, for they were domi- 
nated by the Social-Democrats, who were compromisers of the type of 
the Russian Menshcvilcs. This in fact explains the weakness of the Ger- 
man revolution. How weak it really was is shown, for ex.ample, by the 
fact that it .allowed the German Whiteguards to assassinate such prom- 
inent revilutionarics as Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknccht with 
impunity. Nevertheless, it was a revolution: Wilhelm had been over- 
thrown, and the workers had cast off their chains; and this in itself 
was bound to unloose the revolution in the West, was bound to call 
forth a rise in the revolution in the European countries. 

The tide of revolution in Europe began to mount. A revolutionary 
movement started in Austria, and a Soviet Republic arose in Hungary. 
With the rising tide of the revolution Communist Parties came to the 
surface. 

A real basis now existed for a union of the Communist Parties, for 
the formation of the Third, Communist International, 

In March 1919, on the initiative of the Bolsheviks, headed by 
Lenin, the First Congress of the Communist Parties of various coun- 
tries, hold in Moscow, founded the Communist International. Al- 
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though many of the delegates weie pi evented by the blockade and im- 
perialist persecution from arriving in Moscow, the most important coun- 
tries of Europe and America were represented at this First Congress, 
The work of the congress was guided by Eenin. 

Lenm reported on tlie siihjctt of bouigeois democracy and the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, fie brought out tin* importance of the Soviet 
system, showing that it meant genuine democracy for the winking people, 
'The congress adopted a Manifesto to the proletariat of all countries, 
calling upon tliem to wage a determined struggle for the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and lor the triumph of Soviets all over the world. 

The congress set up an Executive Committee of the 'Ehird, Com- 
munist International (E.C.C.I.). 

'ritus was louiided an international revolutionary proletarian organ- 
ization of a new type — the Communist international — the Marxist- 
Leninlsl [nternational. 

'I 'he Eighth Congress of our Party met in March 1919. It as- 
sembled in the midst of a conflict of contradictory factors — on the one 
hand, the reactionary bloc of the Entente countries against the Soviet 
Governmeitt had grown stronger, and, on the other, the rising tide of 
revolution in Europe, especially in the defeated countries, liad consider- 
ably improved the position of the Soviet country. 

The congress was attended by 30 1 delegates with vote, representing 
31.3,700 members of the Party, and 102 delegates with voice but no vote. 

In his inaugural speech, Lenin paid homage to tlic memory of 
Y. M. Sverdlov, one of the finest organizing talents in the Bolshevik 
Party, who had died on the eve of the congress. 

The congress adopte<l a new Party Program. I’liis program gives 
a description of capitalism and of its highest phase — imperialism. It com- 
pares two sy.stcms of state — the bourgeois-democratic system and the 
Soviet system. It details the specific tasks of the Party in the struggle 
for Socialism; completion of the expropriation of tlie bourgeoisie; ad- 
ministr.ation of the economic life of the country in accordance with a 
single Socialist plan; participation of the trade unions in the organiza- 
tion of the national economy; Socialist labour discipline; utilization of 
bourgeois experts in the economic field under the control of Soviet 
bodies; gradual and sy.stematic enlistment of the middle peasiuitiy in 
the work of Socialist construction. 

I'he congress adopted I/enin’s proposal to include m the program, 
in addition to a definition of imperialism as the highest stage of capital- 
ism, the description of industrial capitalism and simple commodity pro- 
duction contained in the old program adopted at the Second Party Con- 





gicbh. fyciiin consulpiocJ it esbentiai that the progiam should take account 
of the complexity of our economic system and note the existence of 
diverse economic formations in tlie country, including small commodity 
production, as represented by the middle peasants. Therefore, during 
the debate on t)ie program, Lenin vigorously condemned the anti- 
Bolshevik views of Bukharin, who proposed that the clauses dealing 
with capitalism, small commodity production, the economy of the middle 
peasant, be left out of the program. Bukharin’s views represented a 
Menshevik-’^l'rotskyite denial of the role played by tlic middle peasant 
in the development of the Soviet state. Furthermore, Bukharin glossed 
over the fact that tlie small commodity production of the peasants bred 
and nourished kulak elements. 

Lenin further refuted the anti-Bolshevik views of Bukharin and 
Pyatakov on the national question. They spoke against the inclusion in 
the program of a clause on the right of nations to self-determination; 
they were agauist die equality of nations, claiming that it was a slogan 
that would hinder the victory of the proletarian revolution and the union 
of tlie proletarians of different nationalities. Lenin overthrew these ut- 
terly pernicious, imperialist, chauvinist views of Bukharin and Pyatakov. 

An important place in the deliberations of the Eighth Congress was 
devoted to policy towards the middle peasants. The Decree on the 
Band had resulted in a steady growth in the number of middle peasants, 
who now comprised the majority of die peasant population. The attitude 
and conduct of the middle peasantry, which vacillated between the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat, was of momentous importance for the fate of 
the Civil War and Socialist construction. The outcome of the Civil War 
largely depended on which way the middle peasant would swing, w'hich 
class would win his allegiance — the proletariat or the bourgeoisie. The 
Czechoslovaks, the Whiteguards, the kulaks, the Socialist- Revolutionaries 
and the Men.s]ieviks were able to overthrow the Soviet power in the 
Volga region in the summer of 1918 because they were supported by a 
large section of the middle peasantry. The same was true during the 
revolts raised by the kulaks in Central Russia. But in the autumn of 
1918 the mass of the middle peasants began to swing over to the Soviet 
power. The peasants saw that victories of the Whites were followed by 
the restoration of the power of the landlords, the seizure of peasants’ 
land, and the robbery, flogging and torture of peasants, The activities 
of the Committees of the Poor Peasants, which crushed the kulaks, also 
contributed to the change in the attitude of the peasantry. Accordingly, 
in November 1918, Lenin issued the slogan; 

"Learn to come to an agreement with the middle peasant, while 



not for a moment renouncing the htrugglc .i»a)nhC the kiiltik .uul at 
the same time fiimly relying solely on the poor ptMsant.” (Lenin, 
Selected Works j Kng. etl., Vol. VTIf, p. 150.) 

Of course, the midtllc peasants ilirl not cease to vacillate entirely, 
but they drew closer to the Soviet Govcinment and began to sui>po)t it 
more solidly. Tin’s to .i large c.Ment was facilitated hy the policy towtirds 
the middle peasants laid down by the Eighth Party Congress. 

The Eighth Cmigiess maikcd a tinning point in the policy of the 
Parly towards the middle peasants. Lenin’s report and the decisions of 
the congress laid down a new line of the Pait 3 i on this cjiicslion. The 
congress demanded that the i’aity org.ini'/ations and all Communists 
should draw n strict distinction and division between the middle [icasant 
and the kulak, and slimild stiivc to win the former over to the side of 
the working class by paying close attention to his needs. The hack- 
wardness ol the middle peasants had to he overcome by persuasion and 
not hy compulsion and coci’cion. The congress therefore gave instruc- 
tions that no comptdsion he used in the carrying out of Socialist measures 
in the cotintryside (forni.ition of communes atid agricultural artels). 
In all case.s affecting the vital interests of the middle peasant, a practic.al 
agreement should be reached with him ami concessions made with 
regard to the methods of realizing Socialist cliangcs. I'lio congress laid 
down the policy of a stable alliance with the middle petustmt, the leading 
role in this alliance to be mainPiiiicd by the proletariat. 

The new policy towards the middle peasant prochiimed by Lenin at 
the Eighth Congress required that the proletariat should rely on the poor 
peasant, maintain a stable alliance with the middle peasant and fight the 
kulak. The policy of the Party before the Eighth Congress was in gen- 
eral one of neutralhing the middle peasant. This meant that the Party 
strove to prevent the middle peas.ant from siding with the kulak and 
with the bourgeoisie in general. But now this was not enough. The 
Eighth Congress passed from a policy of neutralfeation of the middle 
peasant to a policy of stable alliance with him for the purpose of the 
struggle against the Whiteguards and foreign intervention and for the 
successful building of Socialism. 

The policy adopted by the congress towanls the middle peasants, 
who formed the bulk of the peasantiy, played a decisive part in ensuring 
success in the Civil 'War against foreign intervention and its Whiteguard 
henchmen. In the autumn of 1919, when the peasants had to choose 
between the Soviet power and Denikin, they supported the Soviets, and 
the proletarian dictatorship was able to vanquish its most dangerous enemy. 
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The problem'? roniiccted with the building up of the Red Army 
Jield a -jpccial [)]acc in the deliberations ol the congress, where the so- 
called “Militaiy Opposition” appeared in the field. This “Military Oppo- 
sition” comprised quite a number of former members of the now shat- 
tered group of “Left Communists”; but it also included some Party 
workers vidio had never jiaiticijiated in any opposition, but were dissatis- 
fied with the way I'nitsky was conducting the affairs of the army. 
I’lie majority ol the dt legates from the army were distinctly hostile to 
Trotsky; they resented his veneration for the military experts of the old 
tsarist army, some of wliom were betraying us outright in the Civil 
War, and his arrogant and hostile attitude towards the old Bolshevik 
cadres in the .army. Instances of Trotsky’s “practices” were cited at the 
congress. For example, he had attempted to shoot a number of prom- 
inent army Communists serving at the front, just because they had in- 
curred liis displeasure. This was directly playing into the hands of the 
enemy. It was only the intervention of the Central Committee and the 
protests of military men that saved the lives of these comr.ades. 

But while fighting Trotsky’s distortions of the military policy of the 
Party, tlie “Military Opposition” held incorrect views on a numher of 
points concerning the building up of the army. Lenin and Stalin 
vigorously came out against the “Military Opposition,” because the latter 
defended the survivals of the guerrilla spirit and resisted the creation 
of a regular Red Army, the utilization of the military experts of the 
old army and the establishment of that iron discipline without which no 
army can he a real army. Comrade Stalin rebutted the “Military Op- 
po-sition” and demanded the creation of a regular army inspired with 
the spirit of strictest discipline, 
lie said: 

“Eitlier we create a real worker and peasant — ’primarily a peas- 
ant — army, strictly disciplined army, and defend the Republic, or 
we perish.” 

While rejecting a number of proposals made by the ^‘Military Op- 
position,” the congress dealt a blow at Trotsky by demanding an im- 
provement in the work of the central military institutions and the en- 
hancement of the role of the Communists in the army. 

A Military Commission was set up at the congress; thanks to its 
efforts the decision on the military question was adapted by the congress 
unanimously, 

The effect of this decision was to strengthen the Red Army and 
to bring it still closer to the Party. 



The congicss (urther discussed Party and Snviet a flans and the 
guiding role of the Party hi the Soviets. During the debate on the 
latter question the congress repudiated the view of tlie opportunist Saprn- 
nov-Ossinsky group which held that the Party should not guide the 
work ol tlic Soviets. 

Lastly, in view of the huge influx of new members into tlie Party, 
the congress outlined measures to improve the social composition of the 
Party and decided to coiulutt a le-rcgistration of its members. 

This initiated the first (Uirge of the Party ranks. 

3. Extension of Intervention. Blockade of the Soviet Country. 

Koi.ciiak’s Camfaion and Due’fat. Denikin’s Camuatgn and 

Pheeat. a Tiirkk-Months’ Resvite. Ninth Party Congress 

Having vanquished Germany and Austria, the Entente states decided 
to hurl large military forces against the Soviet country. After Germany’s 
defeat and the evacuation of her troops from the Ukraine atid '3'rans- 
cancasia, her place was taken by the British and French, who di-spalclied 
their fleets to the Black Sea and landed troops in Odessa and in Trans- 
caucasia. Such was the brutality of the Entente forces of intervention 
that they did not hesitate to shoot whole hatches of workers and peasants 
in the occupied regions. 'Tlieir outrage.s reached such length.s in the end 
that after the occupation of Turkestan they carried oil to the Trans- 
caspian region twenty-six leading Baku Bolsheviks — including Comrades 
Sliaumyan, Fiolctov, Djaparidze, Malygin, Azizbekov, Korganov — and 
witli the aid of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, had them brutally shot. 

The interventionists soon proclaimed a blockade of Russia. All sea 
mutes and other lines of communication with the e-xternal world were cut. 

Tlic Soviet country was .snrrouiuletl on nearly every side. 

The Entente countries placed llicir chief hopes in Admiral Kolchak, 
their puppet in Omsk, Siberia, fic was proclaimed “supreme ruler of 
Russia" and all tlie counter-revolutionary forces in the country placed 
themselves under his command. 

The Eastern Front thus became the main front. 

Kolchak assembled a huge army and in the spring of 1919 almost 
reached the Volga. The finest Bolshevik forces were luirled against 
him; Young Communist Jjcagucrs and workers were mobilized. In 
April 1919, Kolchak’s army met with severe defeat at the hands of 
the Red Army and very soon began to retreat along the whole front. 

At the height of the advance of the Red Army on tlie Eastern Front, 
Trotsky put forward a suspicious plan; he proposed that the advance 
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should be halted before it reached the Urals, the pursuit o£ Kolchak’s 
army discontinued, and troops transfcircd from the Eastern Front to 
the Soutliern h’ront. I’hc Central Committee of the Party fully realized 
that tlie Urals and Siberia could not be left in Kolchak’s hands, for there, 
witli the aid ol the Japanese and British, he might recuperate and retrieve 
his former position. It therefore rejected this plan and gave instructions 
to proceed with the advance. Trotsky disagreed with tliese instructions 
and tendered his resignation, which the Central Committee declined, 
at the same time ordering him to refrain at once from all participa- 
tion in the direction of the operations on tire Eastern Front. The Red 
Army pursued its oU'ensivc against Kolchak with greater vigour than 
ever; it inllicicd a number of new defeats on him and freed of the 
Whites the Urals and Siberia, where the Red Army was supported by 
a powerful partisan movement in the Whites’ rear. 

In the .suinmer of 1919, the imperialists assiigncd to General Yude- 
nich, who headed the cmwtet-ri'VDlutionarics in the north-west (in tlie 
Baltic ccuintrics, in the vicinity of Petrograd) the task of diverting the 
attention of the Red Army from the Eastern Front by an attack on 
Petrograd. InHuenced by the counter-revolutionary agitation of former 
oflicers, the garrisons of two forts in the vicinity of Petrograd mutinied 
against the Soviet Government. At the same time a counter-revolution- 
ary plot was discovered at the F ront Headquarters. The enemy threat- 
ened Petrograd. But thanks to tlic measures taken by tlie Soviet 
Government with the support of the workers and sailors, the mutinous 
forts were clcarcit of Whites, and Yudenich’s troops were defeated and 
driven back into Esthonia. 

The defeat of Yudenich near Petrograd made it easier to cope with 
Kolchak, and by the end of 1919 his army was completely routed. Kol- 
chak himself was taken prisoner and shot by sentence of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee in Irkutsk. 

That was tlie end of Kolchak. 

The Siberians had a popular song about Kolchak at that time: 

“Uniform British, 

Epaulettes from France, 

Japanese tobacco, 

Kolchak leads the dance. 

Uniform in tatters, 

Epaulettes all gone. 

So is the tobacco, 

Kolchak’s day is done.” 
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Since Kolchak had not jnstificcl their iioiies, the intci-vcnlionists akerecl 
their plan of attack on the Soviet Kejiul)lie. I he tiocips landed in Odebsa 
had to be withdrawn, for contariavith the army of the Soviet Reiniblic 
had infected them with the levoiutumary spirit and they were beginning 
to rebel against their iniiierialisi niasteJS. For example, there was the 
revolt of French sailors in Odessa led by Andre Marly. Accordingly, 
now that Kolchak liad been defeated, tlic Entente centred its attention 
on General Denikin, Kornilov’s confederate and the organi^ser of the 
“Volunteer Army.” Denikin at that time was operating against the 
Soviet Goveniment in the south, in the Kulian region, 'flic Entente 
supplied his army with large quantities of anununition and equipment 
and sent it north against the Soviet Government, 

'fhe Southern J''ront now became the chief front. 

Denikin began his main campaign against tlie Soviet Government 
111 the summer of 1919. Trotsky hail disrupted the Southern Front, 
and our troops sulfered defeat after defeat. By the middle of October 
tlie Whites liad seized the whole of tlie Ukraine, hurl captured Orel and 
were nearing 'I’ula, which supplied our army with cartridges, rifles 
and machine-guns, 'flic Whites were approaching Moseow. 'fhe situ- 
ation of tlie Soviet Republic became grave in the extreme. The Party 
sounded the alarm and called upon the people to resist. Lenin issued the 
slogan, “All for the fight against Denikin!” Inspired 'by the Bolsheviks, 
the workers and peasants mustered all their forces to smash the enemy. 
The Central Committee sent Comrades Stalin, Voroshilov, Ordjoni- 
kidze .md Budyonny to tlie Southern Front to prepare the roul of 
Denikin. 'I’rotsky was removed from the direction of the operations of 
the Red Army in the south. Before Comrade Stalin’s arrival, the 
Command of the Southern Front, in conjunction with Trotsky, had 
drawn up a plan to strike the main blow at Denikin from Isaritsyn in 
the direction of Novorossiisk, througli the Don steppe, where tlicre were 
no roads and where the Red Army would have to pass through regions 
inliabiled by Cossacks, who were at that time largely under the influence 
of the Whiteguards. Comrade Stalin severely criticized this plan and 
submitted to the Central Committee his own plan for the defeat of 
Denikin. According to this plan the main blow was to be delivered by 
way of Kharkov — Donetz Basin — Rostov. This plan would ensure the 
rapid advance of our troops against Denikin, for they would be moving 
tlirough working class and peasant regions where they would have the 
open sympathy of the population. Furthermore, the dense network of rail- 
Tvay lines in this region would ensure our armies the regular supply of 



all they required. Lastly, this plan would, make it possible to release the 
Donet/, Coal iJasin and thus supply our country with fuel. 

rr'lie Central Commiiice of the Party accepted Comrade Stalin’s 
plan. In the second half of October 1919) after fierce resistance, 
Denikin was delcatcd by the Red Army in the decisive battles of Orel 
and Voronevsh, He began a rapid retteat, and, pursued by our forces, 
fled to the south. At the beginning of 1920 the whole of die Ukraine 
and the North Caucasus had lieen cleared of Whites. 

Dining the decisive battles on the Southern l^'ront, the imperialists 
again hurled Yudenich’s corps against Petrugrad in order to divert our 
forces from the south and thus improve die position of Denikin’s army. 
'I’he Whites approached the very gates of Petrograd. The heroic prole- 
tariat of tlie premier city of the revolution rose in a solid wall for its 
defence. 'Phe Communists, as always, were in the vanguard. After 
fierce fighting, the Whites were defeated and again flung beyond our 
borders back into Esthonia. 

And that was the end of Denikin. 

'I'lie defeat of Kolchak and Denikin was followed by a brief respite. 

When the imperialists saw that the Whiteguard armies had been 
smashed, that intervention had failed, and that the Soviet Government 
was consolidating its position all over the country, while in Western 
Europe the indignation of the workers against military intervention in 
the Soviet Republic was rising, they began to change their attitude 
towards die Soviet state. In January 1920, Great Britain, France, and 
Italy decided to call off the blockade of Soviet Russia. 

'Phis was an important breach in the wall of intervention. 

It did not, of course, mean that the Soviet country was done with 
intervention and the Civil War. There was still the danger of attack by 
imperialist Poland. The forces of intervention had not yet been finally 
driven out of the Far East, Transcaucasia and the Crimea. But Soviet 
Russia had secured a temporary breathing space and was able to divert 
nnore forces to economic development. The Party could now devote its 
attention to economic problems. 

During the Civil War many skilled workers had left industiy owing 
to the closing down of mills and factories. The Party now took measures 
to return them to industry to work at their trades. The railways were 
in a grave condition and several thousand Communists were assigned 
to the work of restoring them, for unless this was done the restoration 
of the major branches of industry could not be seriously undertaken. 
The organization of the food supply was extended and improved. The 
drafting of a plan for the electrification of Russia was begun. Nearly 



five million Rerl Army men weie unclei .'Diiui fiml coiilil not lie demo- 
liilized owing to the (Linger oi win, A part, ol the Red Army was 
tlierefore converted into labour atm'tei and used in tlie economic field. 
The Council of Workers’ and Peasants’ Dclence was transformed into 
the Council of Labour and JJifriur, and a Sfafr Plaiitihij; (iti/uniui'wH 
(Gosplan) set up to assist it. 

Such was the situation wiien thi Ninth Paity Congress opened. 

'I'he congress met at the end of March 1020. It was attended by 
554 delegates with vote, representing 611,071' P.iit^ membeis, and 162 
delegates with voice hut no vote. 

'I'hc congress defined the immediate tasks of the tonnliy m the 
sphere of traiisjiortation and indusiiy. It pnrliciilaily stressed the neccssit) 
of the tiade unions taking part iii the building up oL the economic life. 

Special attention was devoted by the congress to a single economic 
plan for the restoration, in the first place, of the railways, the fuel in- 
dustry and the iron and steel industry. 'I'he major item in this plan was 
a jiroject for the electrification of the country, whicli Lenin advanced 
as “a great program for the next ten or twenty years.” This formed the 
basis of the famous plan of the State Commission for the ICIeclrification 
of Russia (GOELRG), the provisions of which liavc today liccn far 
exceeded. 

'I'he congress rejected the views of an anti-Party group wliich called 
itself “'I'he Group of Democratic-Centralism” and was oppost'd to 
one-man management and the undivided responsibility iif industrial 
directors. It advocated unrestricted “group management” under which 
nobody would be personally i-esponsiblc for the administration of industry. 
The chief figures in this anti-l^arty group were Sapronov, Ossinsky and 
V. Smirnov. They were supported at the congress by Rykov and 'Ponisk)'. 


4. PousH Gkntry Atpack. Soviet Russia. Geneuai, Wranoel’s 
Campaign. Failure or the Polish Plan. Rou e op Wrangel. 
End of the Intervention 

Notwithstanding the defeat of Kolchak and Denikin, notwitlistanding 
the fact that the Soviet Republic was steadily regaining its territory by 
clearing the Whites and the forces of intervention out of the Northern 
Territory, Turkestan, Siberia, the Don region, the Ukraine, etc., not- 
withstanding the fact that the Entente states were obliged to call off 
the blockade of Russia, they still refused to reconcile themselves to the 
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idea that tlie Soviet powei iiad proved impregnabJe and had come out 
victorious. 'I'ho}' tlieafore resolved to make one more attempt ;tt intei- 
vention in Soviet Russia. 'I'his time they decided to utilize both Pilsud- 
ski, a bourgeois counter-revolutionary nationalist, the virtual head of the 
Polish state, and General Wrangel, who had tallied the remnants of 
Denikin’s army in the Crimea and from there was threatening the 
Donetz Ilasin and the Ukraine. 

'rite Polish gentry and Wrangel, as Lenin put it, were the Wo 
liands with whicli international imperialism attempted to strangle Soviet 
Russia. 

I'he plan of the Poles was to seize the Soviet Ukraine west of the 
Dnieper, to occupy Soviet Uyelorussia, to restore the power of tlte Po- 
lish magnates in tliese regions, to extend the frontiers of the Polish 
state so that they stretched “from sea to sea,” from Danzig to Odessa, 
and, in return lor his aid, to help Wrangel smash the Red Army and 
restore the power of the landlords and capitalists in Soviet Russia. 

This plan was approved by the Entente states. 

The Soviet Goveuiment made vain attempts to enter into negotia- 
tions with Poland with the object of preserving peace and averting war. 
Pilsudski refused to discuss peace. He wanted war. He calculated that 
the Red Army, fatigued by its battles with Kolchak and Denikin, 
would not he able to withstand the attack of the Polish forces. 

I'he short breathing space had come to an end. 

In April 1920 the Poles invaded the Soviet Ukraine and seized 
Kiev. At the same time, Wrangel took the offensive and tlircaiened 
the Donetz Basin. 

In reply, the Red Army started a counter-offensive against the 
Poles along the whole front. Kiev was recaptured and the Polish war- 
lords driven out of the Ukraine and Byelorussia. The impetuous ad- 
vance of the Red troops on the Southern Front brought them to the 
very gates of Lvov in Galicia, while the ti'oops on the Western Front 
were nearing Warsaw. The Polish annies were on the verge of utter 
defeat. 

But success was frustrated by the suspicious actions of Trotsky and 
his followers at the General Headquarters of the Red Army. Through 
the fault of Trotsky and Tukhachcvslgf, the advance of the Red troops 
on the Western PVont, towards Warsaw, proceeded in an absolutely 
unorganized manner: the troops were allowed no opportunity to con- 
solidate the positions that they won, the advance detacliments were led 
too far ahead, while reserves and ammunition were left too far in the rear. 
As a result, the advance detachments were left withoxit amiftuni- 



lion ainl reserves nnd the Iroiit was strctelicd out endlessly. Tlus made 
it easy to force a brent li in the Iroiit. 'i'he result was that when a 
>mall force t)f Poles broke tlirougli our Western Front at one point, 
our troops, left without animunitioii, were obliged to retreat. As regards 
the troops on the Southern Front, who had reached the gates of Lvov 
and were pressing the Poles Inird, they were foi'biddcn by ^'rotsky, 
that ill-famed “chairman of the Revtdutionary Military Council,” to 
capture Lvov. He ordered the transfer ol the Mounted Army, the 
main forte on the Southern Front, far to the nortli-east. 'i'lus was done 
on the pretext of helping the XVestern Front, altliougli it was not 
difliciilt to sec that the best, and in fact only possible, way of helping 
the Western b'ront was to capture Lvov, Hut the withdrawal of the 
Mounted Aimy from the Southern Ftamt, its departure from IvVov, 
virtually meant the retreat of our forces on tlic Southern Front as 
well. This wrecker’s order issued bj' I'rotsky thus forced upon our 
troops oil the Southern Front an incomprehensible and absolutely 
unjustified retreat — to the joy of the Polish gentry. 

'I'his was giving direct assistance, indeed — not to our Western 
Front, however, but to the Polish gentry and the Entente. 

Witliin a tew days the advance of the Poles was chocked and our 
troops began preparations for a new counter-offcjiHivc, Hut, unable to 
continue tlic war, and alarmed by the prosiicct of a Red countor-off’en- 
sivc, Poland was obliged to renounce her claims to the Ukrainian territory 
west of the Dnieper and to Byelorussia and preferred to cotidude 
peace. On October 20, 1920, the Peace of Riga was signed. Tn accord- 
ance with this treaty Poland retained Galicia and part of JJyclorussia. 

Having concluded peace with Poland, the Soviet Republic decided 
to put an end to Wrangcl. The British and French had supplied him 
with guns, rifles, armoured cars, tanks, aeroplanes and ammunition 
of the Latest type. He had Whiteguard shock regiments, mainly con- 
sisting of officers. But Wrangel failed to rally any considerable 
juimbers of pca.sants and Cossacks in support of the troops he had 
landed in tJie Kuban and the Don region. Nevertheless, he advanced 
to the very gates of the Donetz Basin, creating a menace to our 
coal region. The position of the Soviet Government at that time was 
further complicated by the fact tliat the Red Army was suffenng 
greatly from fatigue. The troops were obliged to .advance under 
extremely difficult conditions: while conducting an offensive against 
Wrangel, they had at the same time to smash Makhno’s anarchist 
bands who were assisting Wrangcl. But althougli Wrangel had the 
superiority in technical equipment, although the Red Army had no 
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tanks, it drove VVrangel into the Crimean t^cninsula and there bottled 
him up. In November 1920 the Red iortes captured the foitified 
position of Peiekop, swept into the Crimea, smashed Wrangel’s forces 
and cleared the i’cninsula ol die Whiteguards and the lorces ol 
intervention. I'he Crimea became Soviet lerritoiy. 

'riie failure of Poland’s iinjierialist plans and the defeat of Wran- 
gel ended ihc period of intervention. 

At the end of 1920 there began the liberation of Transcaucasia: 
Azerbaidjan was freed from the yoke of the bourgeois nationalist Mussa- 
vatists, Geoigia from tlie Menshevik nationalists, and Aimenia from 
tlie Dashnaks. 'Phe Soviet power triumphed in Azerbaidjan, Armenia 
and Georgia. 

'I'liis did not yet mean the end of all intervention. That of the 
Japanese in the Far East lasted until 1922. Moreover, new attempts 
at intervention were made (Ataman Semyonov and Baron Ungern in 
the East, the Finnish Whites in Karelia in 1921). But the principal 
enemies of the Soviet country, the principal forces of intervention, were 
shattered by the end of 1920. 

The war of the foreign interventionists and the Russian White- 
guards against the Soviets ended in a victory for the Soviets. 

Thu Soviet Republic preserved its independence and freedom. 

This was the end of foreign military intervention and Civil War. 
I’his was a historic victory for the Soviet power. 

5, How AND Why the Soviet Republic Defeated the Com- 
bined Forces of Britisii-French-Japanese-Polisii Inter- 
vention AND OP THE Bourgeois-Landlord-Whiteguard 
Counter-Revolution in Russia 

If we study the leading European and American newspapei’s and 
periodicals of the period of intervention, wo shall easily find that there 
was not a single prominent writer, military or civilian, not a single 
■military expert who believed that the Soviet Government could win. 
On the contrary, all prominent writers, military experts and historians 
of revolution of all countries and nations, all tlie so-called savapts, were 
unanimous in declaring that the days of the Soviets were numbered, 
that their defeat was inevitable. 

They based their certainty of the victoiy of the forces of interven- 
tion on the fact that whereas Soviet Russia had no organized anny 
and had to create its Red Army under fire, so to speak, the interven- 
tionists and Whiteguards did have an army more or less ready to hand. 



l''unhei, lluy h;ised ihcir tcUainiy on the l.iLt. that the Ucil Aimy 
)i:id no expci'icnced niililary aieii, the majority of them havijjg gone- 
over to the coiinler-revoluUon, whereas the interventionists and White- 
giunds did have such men. 

Ji’iirthernioie, tliey based their certainty on tlie Jaet that, owing to 
the h.ickwardncss ol Russia’s war industry, the Red Aimy was suffei- 
ing from a shoitage of aims and ammunition; tliat wltat it did have 
w.is ol poor qiudity, while it could not obtain supplies from abroad 
because Russiti was liermetically sc.iled on all sides by the blockade. 
The army of the interventionists and Whiteguarils, on the other hand, 
w.as abundantly supplied, .and would continue to be supplied, with 
first-chass arms, anununitioii and equipment. 

Lastly, they based their ceitainty on the lact that the army of the 
interventionists and Whitegu.ards occupied the richest lood-producing 
regions of Russia, wlicreas the Red Army liad no such regions and was 
suiFering from a sliort<age of provisions. 

And it was a fact that the Red Army dkl siiiFer from all these 
liand leaps and deficiencies. 

In this respect — hut only in this respect — the gentlemen of the in- 
tervention were absolutely right. 

How then is it to be explained that tlic Red Army, .allliougli sutVering 
from such grave shortcomings, was able to defeat the army of tlic inter- 
ventioniiits and Whitcgiuirds which did not sufFer from such shortcomings? 

1. The Red Army was victorious because the Soviet Government’s 
policy for which tlie Red Army was figitting w.as a right pidicy, one 
that correaponded to the interests of the people, and because tlic jieople 
understood and realized that it w.as the right policy, their own jiolicy, 
and supported it unreservedly. 

'I'he Rolsheviks knew that an army ih.at fights for a wrong policy, 
for a policy tliat is not supported by the people, cannot win. The army 
of the interventionists and Whiteguards was such an army, ft had 
everything: experienced commanders and first-class arms, ammunition, 
equipment and provisions. It lacked only one thing — the support ami 
sympathy of the peoples of Russia; for the peoples of Riussia could not 
and would not support tlie policy of the interventionists and Whiteguard 
“nilers” bec.ause it w,as a policy hostile to the people. And so the inter- 
ventionist and Whiteguard army was defeated. 

2. The Red Army was victorious because it was absolutely loyal and 
faithful to its people, for which rea.son the people loved and supported it 
and looked upon it as their own army. The Red Army is the offspring 
of the people, and if it is faithfid to its people, as a true .son is to hi.s 



mother, it will have the support of the people and is bound to win. An 
army, liowcver, that goes against its people must suffer defeat. 

3. n'ho Red Army was victorious because the Soviet Government 
was able to muster the whole rear, the whole country, to serve the 
needs of the front. An army without a strong rear to support the front 
in every way is doomed to defeat. The Bolsheviks knew this and that 
is why they converted the country into an armed camp to supply the 
front with arms, ammunition, equipment, food and reinforcements. 

4. 'Pile Red Army was victorious because: a) the Red Army men 
understood the aims and purposes of the war and recognized their jus- 
tice; b) the recognition of the justice of the aims and purposes of the 
war strengthened their discipline and fighting efficiency; and c) as a 
result, the Red Army throughout displayed unparalleled .self-sacrifice 
and unexampled mass heroism in battle against the enemy. 

5. The Red Army was victorious because its leading core, both at 
the front and in the rear, was tltc Bolshevik Party, united in its soli- 
darity and discipline, strong in its revolutionary spirit and readiness for 
any sacrifice in the common cause, and unsurpassed in its ability to 
organize millions and to lead them properly in complex situations. 

"It was only because of the Party’s vigilance and its strict disci- 
pline,” said Lenin, “because the authority of the Party united all gov- 
ernment departments and institutions, because the slogans issued by the 
Central Committee were followed by tens, hundreds, thousands and 
finally millions of people as one man, because incredible sacrifices were 
made, that the miracle could take place which actually did take place. 
It was only because of all this that we were able to win, in spite of 
the twice, thrice and even four times repealed campaigns of the 
imperialists of the Entente and of the whole world.” (Lenin, Col- 
lected Works, Russ, cd., Vol. XXV, p. 96.) 

6. The Red Array was victorious because: a) it was able to produce 
from its own ranks military commanders of a new type, men like 
Frunze, Voroshilov, Budyonny, and others; b) in its ranks fought such 
talented heroes from the people as Kotovsky, Chapayev, Lazo, Shchors, 
Parkhomenko, and many others; c) the political education of the Red 
Army was in the hands of men like Lenin, Stalin, Molotov, Kalinin, 
Sverdlov, Kaganovich, Ordjouilddze, Kirov, Kuibyshev, Mikoyan, 
Zhdanov, Andreyev, Petrovsky, Yaroslavsky, Dzerzhinsky, Shchadenko, 
Mekhlis, Khrushchev, Shvernik, Shkiiyatov, and others; d) the Red 
Army possessed such outstanding organizers and agitators as the mili- 
tary commissars, who cemented the Red Army men, fostered in 
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tliem the spirit of discipline and niililaiy daring, and energetically-- 
swiftly and rclentli-ssl)' — nipped in the bud the iro, ache runs .activities of 
certain of tiie commanders, while on the other liand, tliey boldly and 
resolutely supported the prestige and renown of commanders, I’arty 
and non-Party, who had proved their loyalty to the Soviet j)ower and 
who were capable of leading the Red Army units with a firm hand. 

“Without the military commissars we would not have had a Red 
Army,” Lenin said. 

7. 'rite lied Army was victorious because in the rear of the White 
armies, in the rear of Kolchak, Denikin, Knisnov and Wr.angel, there 
secretly operated splendid Holsheviks, Party and non-Party, who raised 
the workers and peasants in revolt against the invaders, against the 
Whileguards, undermined the rear of the foes of the Soviet (lovernment, 
and thereliy facilitated the advance of the Red Army. Kverybody knows 
th.at the iiartisans of the Ukr.aine, Siberia, the Far East, the Urals, Ryelo- 
russia .and the Volga region, by undermining the rear of the ^Vhiteguards 
and the invaders, rendered invaluable service to the Red Army. 

8. The Red Army was victorious because the Soviet Republic w.as 
not alone In its struggle against ^Vhiteguard counter-revolution and for- 
eign mterventidn, because the struggle of the Soviet Government and its 
successes enlisted the sympathy and support of the proletarians of the 
whole world. While the imperialists were trying to stifle the Soviet Re- 
public by intervention and blockade, the workers of the imperialist coun- 
tries sided with the Soviets and helped them. I'heir struggle against the 
capitalists of the countries hostile to the Soviet Rcpiililic helped in the 
end to force the imperialists to call off the intervention. T'he workers 
of Great Rritain, France and the other intervening powers called strikes, 
refused to lo.ad munitions consigned to the invaders and the White- 
guard generals, and set up Councils of Action whose work was guided 
by the slog.an — “Hands off Russia!” 

“The international bourgeoisie has only to nu'se its hand against 
us to have it seized by its own workers,” Lenin said. p. 405.) 

BRIEF SUMMARY 

Vanquished by the October Revolution, the landlords and capitalists, 
in conjunction with the Whiteguard generals, con.spired with the gov- 
ernments of the Entente countries against tlic interests of lltcir own 
country for a joint armed attack on the Soviet land and for tlie over- 
throw of the Soviet Government, This formed the basis of the military 
intervention of the Entente and of tlie Whiteguard revolts in the bor- 
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(ler regions of Russia, as a result of which Russia was cut off from her 
sources of tood and raw material. 

I'lie military defeat of Germany and the termination of the war be- 
tween the two imperialist coalitions in Europe served to strengthen the 
Entente and to intensity the intervention, and created new difficulties 
for Soviet Riissin. 

On the other hand, the revolution in Germany and the incipient 
revolutionary movement in the European countries created favourable 
international conditions for the Soviet power and relieved the position 
of the Soviet Republic. 

The Rolshevik Party roused the workers and peasants for a war 
for thr fatlu'rlniitly a war .against the foreign invaders and tlie bourgeois 
and landlord Whiteguards. The Soviet Republic and its Red Arm} 
defeated one alter another the puppets of the Entente — Kolchak, Yude- 
nich, Denikin, Kmsnov and Wrangel, drove out of the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia another puppet of the Entente, Pilsudski, and thus beat off 
the forces of foreign intervention and drove them out of the Soviet country. 

Thus the first armed .attack of international capital on the land of 
Socialism ended in a complete fiasco. 

Ill the period of intervention, tlie parties which had been smashed 
by the revolution, the Socialist-Revolutionaries, Mensheviks, Anarchists 
and nationalists, supported the Whiteguard generals and the invaders, 
liatchcd counter-revolutionary plots against the Soviet Republic and re- 
sorted to terrorism against Soviet leaders. These parties, which had 
enjoyed a certain .amount of influence among the working class before 
the October Revolution, completely exposed themselves in the eyes of 
the masses as counter-revolutionary parties during the Civil War, 

The period of Civil War and intervention witnessed the political 
collapse of these parties and the final triumph of the Communist Party 
in Soviet Russia, 



CHAPTER NINE 


rHL<’, BOLSHEVIK PARTY JN THE PERIOD OF 
TRANSITION TO THE PEACEITTL WORK 
OF' ECONOMIC RESTORWnON 

(1921-1925) 


1. SoVIK'I' RkPUUI.IC AkTI'.R TIIK DeI'KAT C)I<- ’1‘HE IN’H'RVEN’IION 
AND KND OF TIIE CiVIE WAR. DjKFICULTJF.S 0|i’ TltK R ICS'l’ORATION 
I’kriod 

Elaving fiided the war, the Soviet Republic turned to the work of 
peaceful ccoitomic development. The wounds of war had to be healed. 
The .‘.hiittcred economic life of the country had to be rebuilt, its in- 
dustry, railways and agriculture restored. 

But the work of j)eaceful development Itad to be undertaken in e.v- 
tremely diflicult circumstances. The victory in the Civil War had not 
been an easy one. I'he country Jiad been rcdiiceil to a state of ruin Ity 
four years of imperialist war and three yeai'S of war against the inter- 
vention. 

The gr(jss output of agriculture in 1920 was only alR)iit onc-hdf 
of the pre-war output — that of the poverty-stricken Russian countryside 
of tsarist days. To make matters worse, in 1920 there .was a harvest 
failure in many of the provinces. Agriculture was in .sore straits. 

Even worse was the pliglxt of industry, whicli was hi a state of 
complete dislocation. The output of large-scale industry in 1920 was a 
little over one-seventh of pre-war. Most of the mills and factories were 
at a standstill; mines and collieries were wrecked and flooded. Gravest 
of all was the condition of the iron and steel industry. The total output 
of pig-iron in 1921 was only 116,300 tons;, or about 3 per cent of the 
pre-war output. There was a .shortage of fuel. Transport was disrup- 
ted. Stocks of metal .and textiles in the country were nearly exhausted. 
There was an acute shortage of .siicli prime necessities as bread, fats, 
meat, footwear, clothing, matches, salt, kerosene, and soap. 

While the war was on, people put up with the shortage and scar- 
city, and were sometimes even oblivous to it. But now that the war 
was over, they suddenly felt that tiiis shortage and scarcity were intol- 
erable and began to deinajid that they be immediately remedied. 

Discontent appeared among the peasants. The fire of the Civil 
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Will' had weldtd and steeled a milifciry and political alliance ot the 
working class and the peasantry. 'J 'his alliance rested on a definite basis: 
the peasants received from the Soviet Government land and protection 
against the landlords and kulaks j the workers received from tire peas- 
antry foodstufl's under the stirjilus-appropriation system. 

Now this basis was Jio longer adequate. 

I'he Soviet Stale had been compelled to appropritite all surplus pro- 
duce from the peasants for the needs of national defence. Victory in the 
Civil War would have been impossible without the surplus-appropriation 
system, without the jiolicy of War Communism. 'I'his poh'cy was nece.s- 
sitated by the war and intervention. As long as the war was on, the 
pe.asantry had acquiesced in the surplus-appropriation system and had 
paid no heed to the shortage of commodities; but when the war 
ended and there was no longer any danger of the landlords returning, 
the peasants began to express dissatisfaction with having to surrender 
all their surpluses, with the surplus-appropriation sj'stein, and to demand 
a sufficient supply of ctmimodities. 

As Lenin pointed out, the whole system of War Communism had 
come into collision with tlie interests of the peasantry. 

The spirit of discontent affected the working class as well. The 
proletariat had borne the lirimt of the Civil War, had heroically and 
self-sacrificingly fought the Whiteguard and foreign hordes, and the 
ravages of economic disruption and famine. The best, the most class- 
conscioius, self sacrificing and disciplined workers were inspired by So- 
cialist enthusiasm. Hut the utter economic disruption had its influence 
on the working class, too. The few factories and plants still in operation 
were working spasmodically. The workers were reduced to doing odd 
jobs for a living, making cigarette lighters and engaging in petty bar- 
tering for food in the villages ("bag-trading”). The class basis of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat was being weakened; the workers were 
scattering, decamping for tlie villages, ceasing to be workers and becom- 
ing declassed. Sonic of the workere were beginning to show signs of 
discontent owing to hunger and weariness. 

The Party was confronted with llie necessity of working out a new 
line of policy on all questions affecting the economic life of the country, 
a line that would meet the new situation. 

And tlie Party proceeded to work out such a line of policy on 
questions of economic development. 

But the class enemy was not dozing. He tried to exploit the distress- 
ing economic situation and the discontent of the peasants for his own 
purposes. Kulak revolts, engineered hy Whiteguards and Sodalist-Rev- 
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olutionaries, broke out in Siberia, the Ukraine ami the Tambov province 
(Antonov’s rebellion). All kinds of coiiiiter-i-evoliitioiiaiy elements — 
Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries, AnarcliisUs, Whiteiriiarcls, bour- 
geois nationalisis — became active again. 'I'lie enemy adopted new tactics 
of .struggle against the Soviet power. He began to borrow a Soviet garb, 
and his .slogan was no longer the old bankrupt “Down with the So- 
viets!” but a new slogan: “h’or the Soviets, but without Uommunists! ” 

A glaring instance of the new tactics of the class enemy was the 
counter-revolutionary inuliny in Kronstadt, ft beg, an in March 19.21, 
a week before (he 'I’enth Parly Congress. Whiteguards, in Complicity 
with Socialist-Revolutionaries, Mensheviks and representatives of foreign 
.states, a.ssunied the lead of the mutiny. 'I'lio nnitineers at first used a 
“Soviet” signboard to camouflage their purpose of restoring the power 
and ])roperty of the capitalists and landlords. 'I’hey raised the cry: “So- 
viets without Communists!” 'I'lic counter-revolutionaries tried to exploit 
the discontent of the petty bourgeois masses in order to overthrow the 
power of the Soviets under a jiscudo-Sovict slogan. 

Two circumstances facilitated the outbreak of the Kronstadt mutiny: 
the deterioration in the compo-sition of the ships’ crews, and the weak- 
ness of the Ihdshevik organ i'/.ation in Kronstadt. Nearly all the old sail- 
ors who had t.aken part in the October Revolution were at the front, 
heroically lighting in the ranks of the Red Army. 'I'he naval replenish- 
ments consisted of new men, who had not been scluioled in the revolu- 
tion. These were a jH'rfectly raw peasant mass who gave expression to 
the peasantry’s discontent with the .surplus-tippropriation system. As for 
the Bolshevik organi’/ation in Kronsuidi, it had been greatly weakened 
by a scries of inobiliV.ations for tlie front. This enabled the Socialisl- 
Rcvolutionarie.s, Metishcviks and Whiteguards to worm their way into 
Kronstadt and to seize control of it. 

I'he mutineers gained pos.session of a first-cla.ss fortress, the fleet, 
and a vast qtiantity of arms and ammunition. The international counter- 
revolutionaries were triumphant. But their jubilation was premature. 
The mutiny was quickly put down by Soviet troops. Against the Kron- 
stadt mutijieers the Party sent its finest sons — delegates to the Tenth 
Congre.ss, headed by Comrade Voroshilov. The Red Army men ad- 
vanced on Kronstadt across a thin sheet of ice; it broke in places and 
many were drowned. The almost impregnable forts of Kronstadt had 
to be taken by storm; but loyalty to the revolution, bravery and readiness 
to die for the Soviets won the day. The fortress of Kronstadt fell before 
the onslaught of the Red troops. Tlic Kronstadt mutiny was suppressed. 
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2. Party Discussion or the Trade Unions. Tenth Party 

CONURESS. Dl',l''E.Vr OR THE Ol'l'OSXflON. ADOPTION OF THE NeW 

Economic Policy (NEJ^) 

'I'ho Centvfil Committee of the Party, its Leninist majority, saw 
clcariy llwt now that tlie war was over anti the country had turned to 
peacehil economic ilevclopnnmt, there w'as no longer any reason for 
maintaining the rigid legime of War Communism — tlie product of war 
and blockade. 

'J'hc Central Committee realized that the need for the surplus-ap- 
propriation system had passed, that it was time to supersede it by a tax 
in kind so as to enable the peasants to use the greater part of their sur- 
pluses at their own (liseretion. 'I'he Central Committee realized that 
this measure would make it possible to revive agriculture, to extend the 
cultivation of grain and industrial crops required for the development 
of industry, to revive the circulation of commodities, to improve supplies 
to the towns, and to create a new foundation, an economic foundation 
for the alliance of workers and peasants. 

The Central Committee realized also that the prime task was to 
revive industry, but considered that this could not be done without en- 
listing the support of the working class and its trade unions; it consid- 
ered that the workers could be enlisted in this work by sliowing them 
that the economic disruption was just as dangerous an enemy of the peo- 
ple as the intervention and the blockade had been, and that the Party 
and the trade unions could certainly succeed in this work if they e.xer- 
cised their influence on the working ckss not by military commands, 
as had been the case at the front, where commands were really essen- 
tial, but liy methods of persuasion, by convincing it. 

But not all members of the Party were of the same mind as 
the Central Committee. The small opposition groups — the Trotskyites, 
“Workers’ Opposition,” “Left Communists,” “Democratic-Centralists,” 
etc. — were at sixes and sevens, wavering and vacillating in face 
of the difficulties attending the transition to peaceful economic con- 
struction. There were in tlic Party quite a number of ex-members of 
the Menshevik, Socialist-Revolutionary, Bund and Borotbist parties, 
and all kinds of semi-nationalists from the border regions of Russia. 
Most of them allied themselves with one opposition group or another. 
These people wore not real Marxists, they were ignorant of the laws 
of economic development, and had not had a Leninist-Party schooling, 
and they only helped to aggravate die confusion and vacillations of 
the opposition groups. Some of them thought that it would be wrong 
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1(1 lehix the rigid regime of- Wju Commimibm, tliiit, on the contraiy, 
“the screws must b(‘ tightened.” Others tlioiight that the Party and 
the state should stand aside from the eeoiiomic restoration, and that 
It should be left entirely in the h.inds of the trade unions, 

ft was clear that with such contusion reigning among certain groups 
in the Party, lovers of contiovci-sy, opposition “leaders” of one kind or 
another were bound to ir} to force a discussion upon the Party. 

And tliat is just what happened. 

The discussion st.irted ovci the role of the trade imioii.s, although 
the trade unions were not the thief pioblem of Parly policy at the 
time. 

ft was 'J'lotsky vvlio started the diseiKSiiion and the figlil against 
Lenin, against tlie Leninist majority of the Central Committee. With 
the intention of aggravating the situation, he came out at a meeting 
of Communist delegates to the P'ifth All-Russian 'Prade Union Con- 
ference, held at the beginning of November 1020, with the dubious 
slogans of “tightening the screws” and “shaking up the trade unions.” 
'IVotsky demanded that the trade unions be immediately “governmen- 
lalizetl.” He was against the use of jicrsuasicm in relations with tlie 
working class, and was in favour of introducing military methods in 
the trade unions. 'I'rotsky was against any extension of democracy 
in the trade unions, against the principle of electing trade union bodies. 

Instead of methods of persuasion, without which the activities of 
working-class organizations arc inconceivable, the 'JVotskyites proposed 
methods of sheer compulsion, of dictation. Applying this policy wher- 
ever they happened to occupy leading positions in tlie trade unions, the 
TroUskyites caused conllicts, disunity and demoralization in the unions. 
By their policy the 'Prolskyitcs were setting the mass of the non-Party 
workers against the Party, were splitting tlie working class. 

As a matter of fact, the discussion on the trade unions was of much 
broader import than the trade union question. As was stated later in 
the resolution of the Plenum of the Central Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks) adopted on Januaiy 17) 1925, the ac- 
tual point at issue was “the policy to be adopted towards the peasantry, 
who were rising against War Communism, the policy to be adopted 
towards the mass of the non-Party workers, and, in general, what was 
to be the approach of the Party to the masses in the period when the 
Civil War was coming to an end.” (Rrsoluihm of the C.P.5.U.fS.], 
Russ, ed., Part I, p. 651.) 

Trotsky’s lead was followed by other anti-Party groups: the “Work- 
ers’ Opposition” (Slilyapnikov, Medved 5 ^ev, Kollontai and otliers), the 



‘'DcniocrJitic-Ccntialistij” (Sapioiiov, Drobiiis, Boguslavsky, Ossinsky, 
V. Sniiinov and others), tlie “Left Communists” (Bukharin, Prcobra- 
/hensky). 

'I'he “Workers’ Opposition” put forward a slogan demanding that 
the administration of the entire luitiuna! economy be entrusted to an 
“All-Russian Producers’ Congiess.” 'I'hey wanted to reduce the role 
oJ the Party to nought, and denied the importance ot the dictatorship 
ol the proletariat to economic development. TJie “Mhirkers’ Opposi- 
tion” contended that the interests of the trade unions were opposed to 
those ol the Soviet state and the Ctnnmunist Party. 'I'hey held that tlie 
trade unions, and not the Party, were the highest form of working- 
class organization. 'Fhe “^VorkeiV Opposition” was essentially an 
anarcho-syndicalist anti-Party group. 

'I'lic “Democratic-Centralists” (Dccists) demanded complete free- 
dom for factions and groupings. Like the Trotsky ites, the “Dcmocrat- 
ic-Ccnt 2 'ali,sts” tried to undermine the le.sdeiship of the Party in the 
Soviets and in the trade unions. Lenin spoke of the “Democratic-Cen- 
tralists” as a faction of “champion shouters,” and of their platform 
Us a Socialisl-Rcvolutionary-Menshcvik platform. 

Trotsky was assisted in his fight against Lenin and the Party by 
Bukharin. With Preobrazhensky, Sercbryakiw and Sokolnikov, Bukha- 
rin formed a “buli'er” group. This group defended and shielded the 
Trotskyites, the most vicious of all factionalists. Lenin said that Bukha- 
rin’s beliaviour was the “acme of ideological depravity.” Very soon, the 
Bukharinites openly joined forces with tlie Trotskyites against Lenin. 

Lenin and the Leninists concentrated their fire on the Trotskyites 
as the backbone of the anli-Party groupings. They condemned the Trots- 
kyites for ignoring the difference between trade unions and military 
bodies and wanjed them that military methods could not be applied to 
the trade unions. Lenin and the Leninists drew up a platform of their 
own, entirely contrary in spirit to the platforms of the opposition groups. 
In this platform, the trade uniojis were defined as a school of admini- 
stration, a school of man.agemenl, a school of Communism. The trade 
unions should base nil their activities on methods of persuasion. Only 
then would the trade unions rouse the wtu’kers as a whole to combat 
the economic disruption and be able to enlist them in the work of So- 
cialist construction. 

In this fight against the opposition groupings, the Party organiza- 
tions rallied around Lenin. The struggle took an especially acute form 
hi Moscow. Here the opposition concentrated its main forces with the 
(5bject of capturing the Party organization of the capital. But these 



factionalist intrigues were frustrated Ijy the spirited resistance ul the 
Moscow Jjolslieviks. An acute struggle broke out in llie Ukrainian Party 
oiganizations as well. Led by Coiniade Molotov, the tlien secietaiy of 
the Central Cominiltee of the ConunuiiisL P.iriy of the Ukraine, the 
Ukiaiiiian Jlolshcviks routed the 'J'lolskyites and Shlyainiikovites. The 
Coniiiiunist Paity ot the Ukraine lemaincd a loyal support ol Lenm’s 
Party. In Jlaku, the louting of the opposition was led by Comrade 
(didjonikidze. In Central Asia, the fight against tlie anti-Party group- 
ings was headed by Comratle L. Kaganovich. 

All the important local organizations of the Party endorsed Lenin’s 
platform. 

On March 8, 1921, the Tenth Party Congress opened. The con- 
gress was attended by 694 delegates with vote, representing 732,521 
Party members, and 296 delegates with voice but no vote. 

The congress summed up the discussion on the trade unions and 
endorsed Lenin’s platform by an overwhelming majority. 

In opening the congresti, Lenin said that the discussion had been an 
inexcusable luxury. He declared that the enemies had speculated on the 
inner Party strife and on a split in the ranks of the Communist Party. 

Realizing how extremely dangerous the existence of factional groups 
was to the Uolshevik Party and the dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
Tenth Congress paid special .attention to Party unity. I'he report on 
this (jHcstion was made by Lenin. The congress passed condemnation 
on all the opposition groups and declared that lliey were “in fact help- 
ing the class enemies of the proletarian revolution.” 

'I’he congress ordered the immediate dissolution o{ all factional 
groups and instructed all Party organizations to keep a strict watch to 
prevent any outbreaks of factionalism, non-observance of the congress 
decision to be followed by unconditional and immediate expulsion from 
the Party. I'lie congress authorized the Central Committee, in the event 
of members of that body violating discipline, or reviving or tolerating 
factionalism, to ap))Iy to them all Party penalties, including expulsion 
from the Central Committee and from the Paity. 

These decisions were embodied in a sjiecial resolmioii on “Parly 
Unity,” moved by Lenin and adopted by the congress. 

In this resolution, the congress reminded all Party members that 
unity and solidarity of the ranks of the Party, unanimity of will of the 
vanguard of the proletariat were particularly essential at that juncture, 
when a number of circumstances had, during the time of the Tenth 
Congress, increased the vacillation among the petty-bourgeois population 
of the country. 
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“Niitwitlii.tiUi(ling tins,” read the resolution, “even before the 
general Party diseiission on the trade unions, certain signs of fac- 
tionalism had been appaiciu in the Party, viz., the foimation of 
groups with scpaiato platforms, striving to a ccitain degree to segre- 
gate and create their own group discipline. All class conscious work- 
ers must clearly reali/'C the perniciousness and impermissibility of 
factionalism ol any kind, for in practice factionalism inevitably leads to 
the weakening of team work. At the same time it inevitably leads to 
intensified and I'epcatcd attempts by the enemies of the Party, who 
have fastened tliemsclvcs onto it because it is the governing part}^, 
to widen the cleavage (in the Party) and to use it for counter- 
revolutionary purposes.” 

Purther, in the same resolution, the congress, stated. 

“'I'he way the enemies of the proletariat take advantage of 
every deviation from tlie thoroughly consistent Communist line was 
most strikingly shown in the case of the Kronstadt mutiny, when 
the bourgeois counter-revolutionaries and Whiteguards in all coun- 
tries of the world immediately expressed their readiness to accept 
even the slogans of the Soviet system, if only they might thereby 
secure the overthrow of the dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia, 
and when the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the bourgeois counter- 
revolutionaries in general resorted in Kronstadt to slogans calling 
for an insurrection against the Soviet Government of Russia osten- 
sibly in the interest of Soviet power. The.se facts fully prove that 
the Whiteguards strive, and arc able to disguise themselves as 
Communists, and even as people ‘more I>elt’ than the Communists, 
solely for the purpose of weakening and overthrowing the bulwark 
of the proletarian revolution in Russia. Menshevik leaflets distributed 
in Petrograd on the eve of the Kronstadt mutiny likewise show how 
the Mensheviks took advantage of the disagreements in the R.C.P. 
actually in order to egg on and support the Kronstadt mutineers, 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Whiteguards, while claiming to be 
opponents of mutiny and supporters of the Soviet power, only with 
supposedly slight modifications.” 

The resolution declared that in its propaganda the Party must 
plain in detail the harm and danger of factkmahsm to Party unity 
d to the unity of purpose of the vanguard of the proletariat, which 
a fundamental condition for the success of the dictatorsliip of the 
oletan'at. 
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On the oilier h.iiitl, llie congress icsoluLion sMttd, tlie i\irtv niiisl 
explriin in its prnjugriiulu the pn-Hlmify of the l,iu ni i.ntiuil inetliods 
employed by the enemies of the Soviet power. 

“'Dicsc enemies,” rend the resolution, “h.iving rc.tlized the hope- 
lessness of counter-revolution under nn openly Whitegiinrd ling, me 
now doing their utmost to utiliiW; the disagreements within the R.C.P. 
and to further the counter-revolution in one way or another bj' 
transfciring the power to the political groupings which outwardly 
are closest to the recognition of the Soviet power.” (Rrwlutiuns of 
thr r;.P.S.f/.|A’.|, Russ, ed., Part f, pp. 

'I'he resolution further stated that in its propaganda the J’arty “must 
also teach the lessons of preceding revolutions in which tJie counter- 
revolutionaries usually supported the petiy-hourgeois groupings which 
stood closest to the extreme revolutionary Party, in order to timlerniine 
and overthrow tlic levoliitioiiar}' diclalorship, and thus pave the way 
for the subsequent complete victory of the counter-revolution, of the 
capitalists and landlords.” 

Clo.seIy allied to the lesohition ou “Pttrty Unity” was the icsolulion 
on “'I'lie Syndicalist and Aiuirchist Deviation in our Party,” also moved 
by Jycnin and adopted hy the congre.ss. Jn this resolulioji tlic 'reiuli 
Congress passed condemnation on the so-called “Workers’ Opposition.” 
The congress declared that the propaganda ol the ideas of the anarcho- 
syndicalist deviation was incompatible with membership in the Cotn- 
munist Party, and called upon the I’arty to vigorously combat this 
deviation. 

The Tenth Congress passed the higlily imptirtant decision to replace 
the surplus-approjiriation system by a t.ax in kind, to adopt the New 
Ecoiionitc Policy (NEP). 

'rhis turn from War Communism to NEP is a .striking instance of 
the wisdom and farsightedness of Renin’s policy. 

I'lic resolution of the congress dealt with the substitution of a tax 
in kind for the .surplus-appropriation system. Tlie tax in kind was to be 
lighter than the assessments under the surplus-appropriation sy.stcm. I'lic 
total amount of the tax was to be announced each year before the .spring 
sowing. The dates of delivery under the tax were to bo strictly specified. 
All produce over and above llie amount of the tax was to be entirely 
at the disposal of the peasant, who would he at liberty to sell these 
surpluses at will. In his spcecli, Lenin said that freedom of trade would 
at first lead to a certain revival of capitalism in the ctiuntry. It would 
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lie tieceisSdr)' tu permit piivaie tiade .lud U> allow pmate nuuiiif ittuicit. 
10 open small businesses. But no fcais need be enteiiained on this store. 
IjCnin considered that a certain freedom of trade would give the peas- 
ant an economic incentive, induce him to produce more and would lead 
to a rapid improvement of .igriculture, that, on tin's basis, the state- 
owned industries would be lestoieii and private capital displaced; that 
strength and resources having heen accumulated, a powerful intlustiy 
could be created as the economic foundation of Socialism, and that then 
I determined offensive could he undertaken to destroy the remnants 
ol c.'ipitalisni in tin countiy. 

W.ar Communism liad been an attempt to take the fortress ol the 
capitalist elements in town and countryside by assault, by a frontal at- 
tack. In this olleiisive the Paity had gone too far ahead, and ran the 
risk of being cut off from its base. Now Lenin proposed to retire a 
little, to retreat for a while nearer to the base, to cliange from an 
assault of the fortress to tlic slower method of siege, so as to gather 
strength and resume the oilensive. 

The I'rotskyitcs and other oppositionists held that NEP was nothing 
hut u retreat. This interpretation suited their purpose, for their line 
was to restore capitalism. This was a most harmful, anti-Leninist in- 
terpretation of NEP. The fact is that only a year after NEP was intro- 
duced Lenin declared at the Eleventh Party Congress that the retreat 
had come to an end, and he put forward the slogan: "Pee faro for an 
offensive on private. cafiialP (Lenin, Collected Works, Russ, ed., Vol. 
XXVII, p. 213.) 

The oppositionists, poor Marxists and crass ignoramuses in questions 
of Bolshevik policy as they were, undei'stood neither the meaning ol 
NEP nor the character of the retreat undertaken at the beginning of 
NEP. We have dealt with the meaning of NEP above. As for the 
character of the retreat, there are retreats and retreats. There are times 
when a party or an army has to retreat because it has suffered defeat. 
In such cases, the army or party retreats to preserve itself and its ranks 
for new battles. It was no such retreat that Lenin proposed wlien 
NEP was introduced, because, far from having suffered defeat or dis- 
comfiture, the Party had itself defeated die interventionists and White- 
guards in the Civil War. But there are other times, when in its advance 
a victorious party or army runs too far ahead, without providing itself witli 
an adequate base in the rear. This creates a serious danger. So as not 
to lose connection with its base, an experienced party or army generally 
finds it necessary in such cases to fall back a little, to draw closer to 
and establish better contact with its base, in order to provide itself with 
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.’ill It iiccclti, <iinl then resume the uffeusive mure eciiifuleiul) aiul with 
^u.iraiitee of success, ft was this kind ot tem(iorar) retreat that Lenin 
elTected bt the New Kcononiic Polic\. Reporting to the i''ourtli Con- 
gress of the Communist International on the reasons that prompted the 
introduction of NF,P, l>enin plainly s.iid, “in our economic oflensive 
We ran too iar ahead, we did not provide ourselves with an adecpiate 
h.ise,” and so it was necessary to make a temporarj retreat to a secure 
rear. 

'File misiortune ol the opposition was tliat, in their ignorance, the) 
did not understand, and never understood to the end of their days, this 
leauire ol the retreat under NKP. 

'The decision id the 'J'enth Congress on the New Lconomic Polic) 
ensuied a ditrahle economic alliance ol the working cla.ss tind the peas- 
antry for the building ol Socialism. 

'This prime object was served hy yet another decision of the con- 
gress — the decision on the national question. 'J'lie report on the national 
question was made by Comrade Stalin. He said tlnit we liail abolished 
national oppression, but that this was not enough. 'Fhe task was to do 
away with the evil heritage of the past - the economic, political and 
cultural backwardness of the formerl) oppressed jvoples. 'I'hey had to 
be he!|)ed to catch up with Central Russia. 

Comrade Stalin further referred to two anti-Party deviations on the 
national question; dominant-nation (Great-Russian) chauvinism and 
local nationalism. 'Fhe congress condemned hotli deviations as Itarmful 
and dangerous to Communism and jirolclarian internationalism. At 
the same time, it directed its main blow at the bigger danger, dominant- 
nation th.'uiviiiism, i.r., the survivals and hangovers of the attitude to- 
wards tlie nation.alities such as the Great-Russian chauvinists had dis- 
played towards tile non-Russian peoples under tsardom. 

3. First Riisiu.Ts of NKP. Elkvkn’iti ILvr-it Conorkss. Form.viton 
OF THE Union of Soviet Socialist Refoblu's. Lenin’s Ii.lness. 
J.,KNm’s Co-operative Plan. 'J'welftu Partv Conoress 

The New Economic Policy w.as resisted by the unstable elements in 
the Party. 'I'he resistance came from two quarters. F'irst there were 
the “Left” shouters, political freaks like Lominadze, Shatskin and others, 
who argued that NEP meant a renimcmtion of the gains of the October 
Revolution, a return to capitalism, the downfall of the Soviet powey. 
IJecaiise of their political illiteracy and ignorance of the laws of economic 



(.IcvclopiiiciU, tiu’hc pL'opk' (lid luit undcrstiind the policy ol the Party, 
fell into a panic, and sowed dejection and discouragement. Then there 
were the downright capitulators, like Trotsky, Radek, Zinoviev, Sokol- 
nikov, Kamenev, Shlyapnikov, ilukharin, Rykov and others, who did 
not believe that the Socialist development of our country was possible, 
bowed before the “omnipotence” of capitalism and, in their endeavour 
to strengthen the position of capitalism in the Soviet country, demanded 
lar-reaching concessions to private capital, both home and foreign, and 
the surrender of a number of key positions of the Soviet power in the 
economic field to private capitalists, the latter to act either as conces- 
sionaries or as partners of the state in mixed joint stock companies. 

Iloth groups were alien to Marxism and Leninism. 

Roth were e.vposed and isolated by' the Party, which passed severe 
Stricture on the alarmists and the capitulators. 

'J'his resistance to the Party policy was one more reminder that the 
Party needed to be jiurged of unstable elements. Accordingly, the Cen- 
tral Committee in 1921 organiv.ed a Party purge, which helped to con- 
siderably strengthen the Party. 'The purging was done at open meetings, 
in the. presence and with the participation of non-Party people, Lenin 
advised that the Party be thoroughly cleansed “of rascals, bureaucrats, 
dishonest or wavering Communists, and of Mensheviks who have 
repainted their ‘faijade’ but who have remained Menslieviks at heart.” 
(Lenin, C'olh’ct/vi Worh, Russ, ed., Vol. XXVII, p. 13.) 

Altogether, nearly 170,000 perstrns, or about 25 per cent of the 
total membership, wei'e expelled from the Party as a result of the purge. 

The purge greatly .strengthened the Party, improved its social com- 
position, increa.sed the confidence of the masses in it, and heightened its 
prestige, ^'he Party became more closely welded and better disciplined. 

The correctness of the New Economic Policy was proved in its very 
first year. Its adoption served greatly to strengthen the alliance of work- 
ers and peasants on a new basis. The dictatorship of the pmletariat gained 
in might and strength. Kulak banditry was almost completely liqui- 
dated. I'lie middle peasants, now that tlie sui-plus-appropriation system 
had been abolished, helped the Soviet Government to fight the kulak 
bands. 'I'lie Soviet Government retained all the key positions in the 
economic field: large-scale industry, the means of transport, the banks, 
the land, and home and foreign trade. The Party achieved a definite 
turn for the better on the ecomwnic front. Agriculture soon began to 
forge ahead. Industry and the railways could record their first successes. 
An economic revival began, still very slow hut sure. The workers and 
the peasants felt anti perceived that the Party was on the right track. 



In March 1922, tlie Party held its Eleveiuii Congress. It was at- 
tended by 522 voting delegates, reprc.senting 532,00(1 Pai'ty members, 
which was less than at the pievioiis cojigress. There were 165 delegates 
with voice but no vote. The reduction in the membership was due to 
the Party purge which had already begun. 

At tins congress the Party reviewed the results of the first year of 
tlie New Economic Policy, i'hese results entitled Lenin to declare at 
the congress: 

“For a year we have been retreating. In the name of the Party 
we must now call a halt. 'I'he purpose pursued by the retreat lias 
been achieved. 'Ehis period is drawing, or has drawn, to a close. 
Now our purpose is dilTerent — to regroup our lorces.” 

p. 238.) 

Lenin said that NEP meant a life and death struggle between 
capitalism and Socialism. “Who will win?” — that was the ijuestion. In 
order that we might win, the bond between the working class and the 
peasantry, between Socialist industry and peasant agriculture, had to be 
made secure by developing the exchange of goods between town and 
country to the utmost. For this purpose the art of management and of 
eflicient trading would have to be learned. 

At that period, trade was the main link in the chain of problems 
that confronted the Party. Unless this problem were solved it would 
be impossible to develop the exchange of goods between town and coun- 
try, to strengthen the economic alliance between the workers and 
pe.asaiits, impossible to advance agriculture, or to extricate industry from 
its state of disruption. 

Soviet trade at that time was still very undeveloped. The machinery 
of trade was highly inadequate; Communists had not yet learned the 
art of trade; they had not studied the enemy, the Nepman, or learned 
how to combat him. The private traders, or Ne[)mcn, had taken ad- 
vantage of the undeveloped state of Soviet trade to capture the trade 
in textiles and other goods in general demand. I'he organization of 
State and co-operative trade became a matter of utmost importance. 
After the Eleventh Congress, work in the economic sphere was re- 
sumed with redoubled vigour. The effects of the recent harvest failure 
were successfully remedied. Peasant farming showed rapid recovery. 
The railways began to work better. Increasing numbers of factories 
and plants resumed operation. 

In October 1922, the Soviet Republic celebrated a great victory; 
Vladivostok, the last piece of Soviet territory to remain in the hands of 



tlie invaders, was wrested by the Red Army and the Far Eastern 
partisans from the hands of the Japanese. 

The whole territory of the Soviet Republic having been cleai'ed of 
interventionists, and tlie needs of Socialist construction and national 
defence demanding a furtJier consolidation of the union of the Soviet 
peoples, the necessity now arose of welding the Soviet republics closer 
together in a single federal state. All the forces of tlie people had to be 
combined for the work of building Socialism, 'I'he country had to be 
made imprcgnahle. Conditions had to be created for tlie all-round 
development of every nationality in our country. This required that all 
the Soviet nations should be brought into still closer union. 

In Dccenilicr 1922 the First All-Union Congress of Soviets was 
held, at which, on the proposal of Lenin and Stalin, a voluntary state 
union of the Soviet nations was formed — ^tlic Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (U.S.S.R. Originallj', the U.S.S.R. comprised the Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic (R.S.F.S.R.), the Transcaucasian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic (T,S.F.S.R.), the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic (Ukr. S.S.R.) and the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic (B.S.S.R.). Somewhat later, three independent Union Soviet 
Republics — the U'/bek, Turkmen and Tadjik — were formed in Central 
Asia. All these republics have now united in a single union of Soviet 
states — the U. S.S.R. — on a voluntary and equal basis, each of them 
being reserved the right of freely seceding from the Soviet Union, 

The formation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics meant the 
consolidation of the Soviet power and a great victory for the Leninist- 
Stalinist policy of the Bolshevik Party on the national question. 

In November 1922, Lenin made a speech at a plenary meeting of 
the Moscow Soviet in which he reviewed the five years of Soviet rule 
and expressed the firm conviction that “NEP Russia will become 
Socialist Russia.” This was his last speech to the country. That same 
autumn a great misfortune overtook the Party: Lenin fell seriously ilk 
His illness was a Jeep and personal affliction to the whole Party and to 
all the working people. All lived in trepidation for the life of tlieir 
beloved Lenin. But even in illness Lenin did not discontinue his work. 
When already a very sick man, he wrote a number of highly important 
articles. In these last writings he reviewed the work already performed 
and outlined a plan for the building of Socialism in our country by 
enlisting the peasantry in the cause of Socialist construction. This 
contained his co-operative plan for securing the participation of the 
peasantry in the work of building Socialism. , 

I^enin regarded co-operative sodeties in general, and agricultural 



Co-opc*riitivc hocieties in particular, as a means ol transition — a means with- 
in the reach and iiiulerstanJing of the peasant millions — from small, indi- 
vidual fanning to large-scale producing associations, or collective farms. 
Lenin pointed out that the line to he lollowcrl in the development of 
agriculture in our country was to draw the peasants into the work of 
huilding Socialism through the co-operative societies, to gradually intro- 
duce the collective principle in agriculture, first in the selling, and then 
in the growing ol jarm produce. With the dictatorsliiji of the proleta- 
riat and the alliance of the working class and tlie peasantry, with the 
leadership of the peasantry hy the piolelariat made secure, and with the 
existence oi a Socialist industry, Lenin .said, a properly orgaiii/ed produc- 
ing co-opei alive systtni emhracing millions of peasants was the means 
whereby a complete Socialist society could be huilt in our country. 

In April 192.1, the Party held its 'Pwelfth Congress. Since the 
seizure ol jiower by the Polshcviks this was the first congress at which 
Lenin was unable to be present. 'I'he congress was attended by 4(18 
voting delegates, reprc.senting .386,000 Party members. This was less 
than was represented at the previous congress, the reduction being due 
to the fact that in the interval the Party purge had continued and had 
resulted in the expulsion of a considerable percentage of the J’arty 
membership. 'Lherc were 417 delegates with voice but no vote. 

'I'lie 'Pwelftli Party Congress embodied in its decisions the recom- 
mendations made by Lenin in his recent articles and letters. 

'J'he congress sharply rebuked those who took NEP to mean a 
retreat from the Socialist position, a surrender to capitalism, and who 
advocated a return tti capitalist bondage. Proposals of tliis kind were, 
made at the 'congress by Radck and Krassin, followers of Trotsky, They 
propo.sed that we should throw oureelvcs on the tender mercies of 
foreign cajiitalists, surrender to them, in the' form of concessions, branch- 
es of industry that were of vital necessity to the Soviet .state. 'I'liey 
proposed that we pay the tsarist governmenPs debts annulled hy the 
October Revolution. The Party .stigmatized lliesc capitulatory proposals 
as treachery. It did not reject the policy of granting concessions, but 
favoured it only in such industries and in such dimensions as would be 
of advantage to the Soviet state. 

Bukharin and Sokolnikov had even prior to tlic congress proposed 
the abolition of the stale monopoly of foreign trade. I'he proposal 
was also based on the conception that NEP w.ns a surrender to cap- 
italism. Lenin had branded Bukharin as a champion of the j)i'ofitcers, 
Nepmen and kulaks. The Twelfth Congress firmly repelled the 
attempts to undermine the monopoly of foreign trade. 



'The cmigR'Ss !ilw) re|)i;llc(l 'I'rotskv’-' .'itti-inpi to loist upon the P..it\ 
11 policy towards the pcabuiUrj that would have been lata), and stated 
that the predominance of small peasant fiirniing in the country was a 
fact not to be forgotten. It emphatically dcclaicd that the deeelopinent 
of industiy, including heavj industry, must not run counter to the in- 
terests ot the peasant masses, but must be based on a close bond with 
the peasants, in the interests ol the whole working population. 'I'hese 
elecisions were an answer to 'rrotsky, who had proposed that we should 
build up our iiulustry by exploiting the peasants, and who in fact did 
not accept the policy of an alliance ol the proletariat with the peasantry. 

At the same time, Trotsky had proposed that big plants like tile 
Putilov, Uryansk and others, which were of importance to the country’s 
defence, should be closed down allegedly on the grounds that they were 
unprofitalile. The congress indignantly rejected Trotsk)'’s proposals. 

On Jyenin’s proposal, sent to the congress in written form, the 
Twelfth Congress united the Cenir.ii Control Commission of the 
Party and the AVoikers’ and Peasants’ Inspection into one body. To 
this united body were entrusted the important duties of sateguni'ding the 
unity of our Party, strengthening Party and civil discipline, and im- 
proving the Soviet state apparatus in everj wa) . 

An important item on the agenda of tiu* congress was the national 
question, tlie report on which was made by Comrade Stalin. Comrade 
Stalin stressed the international significance of our policy on the national 
question. 'I'o the oppressed peoples in the East and West, the Soviet 
Union was a model of the solution of the national question and the 
abolition of national oppression. He poiuteil out that energetic measures 
were needed to put an end to economic and cultural inequality' among 
the peoples of the Soviet Union. He called upon tlie Party' to put 
up a determined fight against deviations in the national question — Great- 
Ritssian diauviiiism and local bourgeois nationalism. 

'I'he nationalist deviators and their dominant-nation policy towards 
the national minorities were e.xposed at the congress. At that time the 
Georgian nationalist deviators, Mdivani and others, were opposing the 
Party. They had been against the formation of the Transcaucasian 
Eederation and were against the promotion of friendship between the 
pcople.s of Transcaucasia. 'Ehe de viators were beliaving like outright 
dominant-Jiatiou chauvinists toward.s the other nationalities of Georgia. 
Tliey were expelling non-Georgians from Tiflis wholesale, especially 
Armenians; they liad p-assed a law under which Georgian women who 
married non-Georgians lost their Georgian citixenship. The Georgian 



nationalist deviators weie supported by I lotsky, Kadek, liukhaiin, 
Skrypnik and Rakovsky, 

Sliortly after the congress, a special conference of Parly workers 
from the national republics was called to discuss the national question. 
TTere were exposed a group of Tatar bourgeois iiationalists -Sultan- 
Galicv and others —and a group of Uv.bek nationalist deviators — 
Pai/.ulla Khodjayev and others. 

T'lic n'wcllth Party Congress reviewed the results of the New 
J'conomic Policy for the past two years. 'I'hey were very heartening 
results and inspired confidence in ultiin.itc victory. 

“Our P.irty h.is remained solid and uniled; it has stood the test 
of a nionientous turn, and is maiching on with flying colours,” 
Comiade Stalin dccl.arcd at the congress. 


4. STRtrficii.R Against the Difficulties of Economic Restora- 
tion. Trotskvites Iake Advantage oI'" Lenin’s Ii.lness to In- 
crease I'heir Activitv. New Party Discussion. Defeat of 
THE T'rotskyites. Deatu of Lenin. 1'iie Lenin Enroi.ment. 
'JhiiRTEUNTH Party Congress 

The struggle to restore the national economy yielded substantial 
results in its very first years. By 1924 progress was to be observed in 
all fields. The crop area had increased considerably since 1921, and 
peasant farming was steadily improving. Socialist industry was growing 
and expanding. The working class had greatly increased in numbers. 
Wages had risen. Life had become easier and better for the workers and 
pe.asants as compared with 1920 and 1921. 

But the effects of the economic disruption still made them.selves felt. 
Industry was still below the pre-war level, and its development was still 
far behind the coimtry’.s demand. At the end of 1923 there were about 
a million unemployed; the national economy was progressing too slowly 
to absorb unemployment. The development of trade was being hindered 
by the excessive prices of manufactured goods, prices which the Nepmen, 
and the Nepmen elements in our trading organizations, were imposing 
on the country. Owing to this, the Soviet ruble began to fluctuate 
violently and to fall in value. These factors impeded the iraiirovement 
of the condition of the workers and peasants, 

Tn the .lutumn of 192.3, the economic diffinilties were somewhat 
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aggravated owing to violations of the Soviet price policy hy oui industrial 
and commercial organizations. There was a yawning gap between 
the prices of manufactures and the prices of farm produce. Grain prices 
were low, while prices of manufactures were inordinately high. Industiy 
was burdened with excessive overhead costs which increased the price 
of goods. The money which the peasants received ior their grain rapidly 
depreciated, make matters worse, the T.'rotskyite Pyatakov, who 
w.as at that time on the Supreme Council of National Economy, gave 
managers and directors criminal instructions to grind all ‘the profit 
they could out of the sale of manufactured goods and to force up prices 
to the maximum, ostensibly for the purpose of developing industry. As 
a matter of fact, this Nepman policy could only narrow the base of 
industry and undermine it. It became unprofitable for the peasantry to 
purchase manufactured goods, and they stopped buying them. The 
result was a sales crisis, from which industry suffered. Difficulties arose 
in the payment of wages. 'I'his provoked discontent among the workers. 
At some factories the more backward workers stopped work. 

'J'hc Central Committee of tlie Party adopted measures to remove 
these difficulties and anomalies. Steps were taken to overcome the sales 
crisis. Prices of consumers’ goods were reduced. It was decided to re- 
form the currency and to adopt a firm and stable currency unit, the 
chervonetz. The normal pa 5 fment of wages was resumed. Measures 
were outlined for the development of trade through state and co- 
operative channels and for the elimination of private traders and profiteers. 

What was now required was that everybody should join in the com- 
mon effort, roll up his sleeves, and set to work with gusto. That is the 
way all who were loyal to the Party thought and acted. But not so the 
'I'rotskyites. 'I'liey took advantage of the absence of Lenin, who was 
incapacitated by grave illness, to launch a new attack on the Party and 
its leadership. I'hcy decided that this was a favourable moment to smash 
the Party and overthrow its leadersliip. They used everything they could 
a.s a weapon against the Party: the defeat of the revolution in Germany 
and Bulgaria in the autumn of 1923, the economic difficulties at home, 
and Lenin’s illness. It was at this moment of difficulty for the Soviet 
state, when the Party’s leader was stricken by sickness, that Trotsky 
started his attack on the Bolshevik Party. He mustered all the anti- 
Leninist elements in the Party and concocted an opposition platform 
against tlie Party, its leadersliip, and its policy. This platform was called 
the Declaration of the Forty-Six Oppositionists. All the opposition group- 
ings — ^tlic Trotskyites, Democratic-Centralists, and the remnants of 
"Left Communist” and "Workers’ Opposition”- groups— united to fight 



the Leninist Party. In their declaratinn they j)n)phesieiJ a ^rnve ecoinjiii- 
ic crisis and tlie fall of the Soviet power, and demanded freedom ol 
factious and groups a.s the only wav out of the situation. 

'I'his was a light lor the restoratioji of factionalism which the 
'I'enth Party Congress, on Lenin’s proposal, had prohihited. 

'The 'J’rotskyites diil not make a .single defitiite j)ro|)os:d for the 
improvement of agriculture or industry, for the improvement of the 
circulation of commodities, or for the hettermenl ol the condition of the 
working people. 'Phis did not even interest them, ^J'he only thing that 
interested them was lo take ailvant.age of Lenin’s ahsence in order to 
restoie J.actions within the J’.irt\, to undermine its foundations and its 
Central Committee. 

'I'he pliiflorm ol the iortt-si.\ was followed up hy the |)uhlication 
of a letter hv 'I'rotsky in vcdiich he vilified the P.arty cadres and 
levelled new slanderous accusations against the Party. In this letter 
'I'rotskv harped oil the old Menshevik themes which the Party had 
heard from him many times before. 

Lifst of all the 'J'rotskviU's attacked the J^arly apparatus, 'I'liey knew 
that without I'l strong jippiiratus the Partv could not live and function. 
'Lite o[ipositiim tried to underinuie and destroy the Ihirty tipparatits, to 
set the Part) memhers iigaiiist it, and the young members again.st the old 
stalwarts of the I’arty. In this letter 'IVotsky played ii|> to the .students, 
the joung Parly memhers who were not acqutiinied with the history 
of the Party’s fight against 'I'rotsky ism. 'I’o win the support of the 
students, 'I’rotsky flatteringlv referred to them as the “Party’s siire.st 
barometer,’' at the same time declaring that the Leninist old guard had 
degenerated. Alluding to the degeneration of the leaders of the Second 
International, he made the foul insinuation that the old Holshevik guard 
was going the same way. Jiy this outcry about the degeneration of the 
Party, 'Protskt tried to hide his own degeneration and his anti-Party 
scheming. 

'The 'rroisktites circulated both oppositionist documents, w’k., the 
platform of the forty-si.v and 'rrotsl<)'’s letter, in the districts and among 
the Party nuclei and put them up for discussion hy the Party membership. 

'J’hey challenged the Party to a discussion. 

’’riuis the 'i'rotskutes forced a general discussion on the Party, just 
as they did at the time of the conlrover.sy over the trade union i|ueBtion 
before the 'I’enth Party Congress. 

Although the Parf^' was occupied with the far more important prob- 
lettts of the couittrv’s economic life, it accepted the challenge and 
opened the discussion. 
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'J'lie whole P.u-H Wiis involved in the ilisi ussion, 'I'lit right took .1 
most bitter lonn. It was liercest ol all in Moscow, for the 'I'rotskt ites 
endeavoured above all to capture the Part) organization in the capital. 
Put the discussion was of no lielp to the Tiotskyites. It only disgraced 
them. I'hey were complete])' routed both in Moscow and all other 
])arts ot the Soviet Union. Onl)' a small mitiiber of nuclei in univer- 
sities and offices voted lor the 'IVoLskyites. 

In January 1924 the Party held its 'riiirteenth Conleience. 'I'he 
conference heard a report by Comrade Stalin, summing up the results ol 
the discussion. The conference coiulemned the Trotskyite opposition, 
declaring that it was a pefty-bour^eois drvintion from IVlarxisin. The 
decisions ol the conlerence were subsequently endorsed by the Thir- 
teenth J’art)' Congress and the Fifth Congress of the Cominiini.st Inter- 
national. 'Fhe international Communist proletariat supported the Bol- 
shevik Ih'irt)' in its fight against Trotskyism. 

But the 'I'rotskyites did not cease their subversive work. In the 
autumn ol 1924, 'rrot.sky published an article entitled “The Lessons 
of October” in which he attempted to substitute I'rotskyism for Lenin- 
ism. It was a sheer slander on our Part)’ and its leader, Lenin. Tin’s 
defamatory broadsheet was seized upon by all enemies of Communism 
and of the Soviet Government. The Part)' was outraged by tin's un- 
scrupulous distortion of the heroic histoty of Bolshevism. L'omrade Stalin 
denounced Trotsky’s attempt to substitute 'rrotskyism for Leninism. He 
declared that “it is the duty of the Part)' to bury Trotsk)’ism as an 
ideological trend.” 

An elYeclive contriliution to the ideological defeat of Trotskyism 
and to the defence of JvCninism was Comrade Stalin’s theoretical work. 
The Foundations of Leninism, published in 1924. This book is a 
ma.sterly cAjmsitinn and a weighty theoretical siiKstantiation tif Lenin- 
ism. It was, and is today, a trenchant weapon of Mlarxist-Lcni'nisl 
tlieory in the hands of Bolsheviks all over the world. 

In the battles against Trotskyism, Comrade. Stalin rallied the Party 
around its Central Committee and mobilized it to carry on the fight 
lor the victory of Socialism in our country'. Comrade Stalin proved that 
Trotskyism had to be ideologically demolished if the further victorious 
advance to Socialism was to be ensured. 

Reviewing this period of tlie fight against Trotskyism, Comrade 
Stalin said: 

“Unless I'rotskyism is defeated, it will he impossible to achieve 
victory under the conditions of NEP, it will be impossible to con- 
vert present-day Russia into a Socialist Russia,” 
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But the successes attending the Party’s Leninist policy were clouded 
by a most grievous calamity which now befell the Party and the work- 
ing class. On January 21, 1924, Lenin, our leader and teacher, the 
creator of the Bolshevik Party, passed awiay in the village of Gorki, 
near Moscow. Lenin’s death was received by the working class of tlie 
whole world as a most cruel loss. On the day of Lenin’s funeral the 
international proletariat proclaimed a five-minute stoppage of work. R.iil- 
ways, mills and factories came to a standstill. As Lenin was borne to 
the grave, the working people of the whole world paid homage to 
him in overwhelming sorrow, as to a father and teacher, tlieir best 
friend and defender. 

The loss of Lenin caused the working class of the Soviet Union to 
rally even more solidly around the Leninist Party. Tn those days of 
mourning every class-conscious worker defined his attitude to the Com- 
munist Party, the executor of Lenin’s behests. 'J'he Central Committee 
of the Party received thousands upon thousands of applications from 
workers for admission to the Party. The Central Committee responded 
toi this movement .and proclaimed a mass admission of |>olitically ad- 
vjinced workers into the Party ranks. Tens of thousands of workers 
flocked into the P.arty; they were people prepared to give their lives 
for the cause of the Party, the cause of Lenin. Tn a brief space of 
time over two hundred and forty thousand workers joined the ranks 
of the Bolshevik Party. 'J'hey were the foremost section of the working 
class, the most class-conscious and revolutionary, the most intrepid and 
disciplined. This was the Lenh^ Enrolment, 

The reaction to Lenin’s death demonstrated how close arc our 
Party’s tics with the masses, and how high a place the Leninist Party 
holds in the hearts of the workers. 

In the days of mourning for Lenin, at the Second Congress of 
Soviets of the U.S.S.R., Comrade Stalin made a solemn vow in the 
name of the Party. He said: 

“We Communists are people of a special mould. We are made 
of a special stuff. We are thase who form the army of the great 
proletarian strategist, the army of Comrade Lenin. There is nothing 
higher llian the honour of belonging to this army. There is nothing 
higher than the title of member of the Party whoso founder and 
leader is Comrade Lenin. . . . 

“Dep-arting from us, Comrade Lenin adjured us to hold high 
and guard the purity of the great title of member of the Party. We 
vow to you. Comrade Lenin, that we will fulfil your behest with 
credit! . . . 
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“Ucpatlinj* Irooi us, Cunuailc I/i‘uiu adjured us lu t>,u.M(l tiic 
unity (>l uur J*iirty as tlie apple of our eye. We vow to you, ('um- 
radc Jycnin, that this behest, too, we will tulfil with credit!, 

“Departing from usi Comrade Lenin adjured us to guard and 
strengthen the dietatorsliip oi the proletariat. We vow to you, Com- 
rade j/enin, that we will spare no effort to fulffl this behest, too, 
witli credit!... 

“Departing from us, Comrade Ivcnin adjured us to strengthen 
with all our might the alliance of the workers and the pe.-isants. 
We vow to yon, Comrade Lenin, that tin's behest, too, we will 
fnllil with credit ! . . , 

“Comrade Cenin untiringly urged upon us the necc.ssity of main- 
taining tile voluntary union of the nations ol our country, the 
necessity for fraternal co-operation between them within the frame- 
work of the Union of Republics. Departing from us, Comrade 
Lenin adjured ns to consolidate and extend the Union of Repiili- 
lics. We vow to yon, Comrade Lenin, that this behest, too, we 
will Ciillil with credit!.,. 

“More than once did I.enin jioint out to us ihiil the slrengtiien- 
itig of tlie Red Army and the improvement of its condition is one 
of the most important tusks of our Party..,. Let ns vow then, 
comrades, that we will spare no effort to strengtlien our Red 
Army and our Red Navy. . . . 

“Departing from us, Comrade Lenin adjured us to remain faith- 
ful to tile principles of the Communist International. We vow to 
you, Comrade Lenin, that we will not siwro our lives to strengthen 
ami extend tlie union of tlie toilers of the whole world— the Com- 
munist International! ” 

'Phis was the vow made by the Bolshevik Party to its leader, Lenin, 
whose memory will live throughout the ages. 

In May 1924 the Party held its Thirteenth Congress. It was 
attended Iiy 748 voting delegates, representing a Party membership of 
735,881. This marked increase in membership in comparison with the 
previous congress was due to the adtniffiion of some 250,000 new meiU- 
bers under the Lenin Enrolment. I’here were 416 delegates with voice 
but no vote. 

The congress unanimou.sJy condemned tlie platform of the Trots- 
kyito opposition, defining it as a petty-bourgeois deviation from Marx- 
ism, as a revision of Leninism, and endorsed the resolutions of the 



I'liii i( ciitli I'.iitj ( ’on (t'l ( ikl Oil -Ml.nr'i” ;iikI “ I lii‘ Kcsnlts 

ol the; J^ihCinsion.” 

Willi tin* jiiirposi' ol strc-ii!;llK‘iiiiij> ilie- lioiid hc'twot'ii town and 
rountry, tlic (onyress !>,,ivi' iiistiuclions lot a Initlnn' l.■\panMon of in- 
diistri, pntnai'ily ol tlif liylit industrios, while jihiciny ]):ii'tienlai- .stress 
on the neeessily (or a rapiil development of the iron aiul steel industr). 

'I'he eonyress endoi-seil the formation ol the i\'o()le’s Commissariat 
o( Internal 'I'rjide and set the trading bodies the task ol gaining eon- 
Irol id tile market and onstiny privtile ta]iital iroin the siihere ol trade. 

'J'he eongress gave in.strnetions lor the increiise ol iheap stiite eredit 
to the jieasantry so as to oust the iismer from the eonntr} side, 

'I'lie congress called lor the m;i.\.imum development ol the co-opera- 
tive movement among the peasiintry as the paramount task in the 
count rj side. 

J/iistly, the congre.ss stressed the profoinul importance id the I/cnin 
Knrolment .and drew the I’arty’s attention to the necessity ol devoting 
greater ell'orls to educating the young Party memhers- -and tihove all 
the reeriiits of the Lenin Knrolment — in the principles of Leninism. 


'I'uK SovricT Union 'I’owahds tiik Knj> ok tiik Rkstouation 
J’ muou, I'liE Question OK SociAt.isT CoN.sTRttuTroN and ttik 
V lfTORV OK SOCTAI.ISM tN OUR COUNTRV. '/iNOVI HV-KAMKNKV 
“New Oi’KosmoN.” Kourthuntu Party t'oNctRKss. Poi.k’y ok 
S ociAi.i.sa' iNinisTRi ii.iz.vnoN ok tiii! Country 

Kor over four yetirs the Holshevik Party and the working class h:id 
been working strenuously along the lines of the New I'iconoimV Poliey. 
'J'he heroic work of economic re.storation w.as approaching completion. 
'Khe economic and politiciil might of the Soviet Union was sleailily 
growing. 

By this time the iuternatumal sitvialiun had tindergone a change. 
Capititli.sin had withstood the first revolutioiiarj onslaught of the tnasses 
after the imperialist war. 'The revtilutionary movement in Clermany, 
Italy, Bulgaria, Poland and a mmiber of other countries Intd been 
ertished, 'The botirgeotsie had been aided in this by the leiulcrs of tlie 
compromising Social-Democrtitic parties. A temporary ebb in the tiile of 
revolution .set in. 'There heg.an a tenxponiry, partitil staliili/ation of capi- 
t.'ilism in Western Knrope, a partial consolidation of the position of capi- 
talism. But the stabilization of capitalism did not eliminate the basic 
contradictions rending capitalist society. On the contrary, the ])arfial 
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staliili/iUioii III o.i|m:ilwn av.unl ilii ihuUikIii, tunih luiwcui ilu' 

wiirkiTs lIu' oajiil.iliiits, ln'twi-iii iiiip( i i.ilisiii .iiul tlii' mldin.il ii.i- 

iKiMs, l)i.‘LW(‘cii llu- im|nn'jilh( t>r(iii|)s nl tlii' \,iriiuis i (puiitriis. 'I'l)!' 

slahili'/.ition nl lapilalisni was l.iMiii; iho tr.im lor a new tAplosioii ol 

i-ontraclk'tioiis, lor new irisis in tin- eapilalisi eonnlrii's. 

i’aralli'l with llu- slaliili/aliDn ol lapilalism, pioci-cile-d tlu- stahlli'/a- 
tion ol the Soviet Union. Unt tliesi- iwo proei-ises ol staliili'/alion were 
lundainentall) dilVerent in eliaraeUr. C’apilalist staliili/alion presaijeil a 
111 w erisi.s ol lapilalisni. 'I'lie stahili/alioii ol ilie Stuiei Union ine.ini a 
liirllier jjrovvth ol llu- eeonoinii. .iiiil |)oli!ii.,il nn'alu ol tlie Soeialisl. 
eountr)'. 

Desjiite till- deleat ol ilie revolution iii the Wist, ilie po.sition ol the 
Soviet Union in the intei national arena coiiiiiuied to i;row .slninger, 

, -11111011011, It is true, at it slow'er r.ite. 

in 192.’,, the Soviet Union had heen invited to an international c-eo- 
noniie eonlerence in (lenoa, Ital). .\t the Ueno.i C’oiiferenee the iin- 
peritilist jtovernutenls, eiitholdi-ned hj the ileleai of the revolution in the 
eapilalist eounlries, trial to hrin!' new pressure to hear on the Soviet 
Republic, thih time in diploinritie lorm. 'I'he iinperiali.sis presented hni- 
Aiui detitiimis- to the Soviet Repuh/fe. 'I’he)' demtiinleti that the factories 
and phmts vvhieli litid heeii nation.ilr/.ed hv the Oetoher Revolution he 
returned to the loreipn eapinilists; they demanded the payment of the 
debts of the tsarist jtovernment. in return, the imperialist state.s prom- 
ised some trillinp, loans to the Soviet ( roveniinent. 

'The Soviet Union rejeited these deintimls. 

'The Genoa (’onference was hanvn ol result. 

'The threat of a new inti rveiition coiilained in the ultimatum ol 
Jutrd t’lirzon, the llritish l''oreiyii Seerettir), in 1*^2, also met with 
the rehulV it deservetl. 

Having tested tiie stieiigUi of the Soviet Government and convinced 
themselves ol its stability, the capitalist stales betitin one alter tinother 
to resume diplonuitic rel.'itiotis with our country. In 1924 diplomatic 
relations were restoretl with Great Hrilitin, France, Japan and Italy. 

It was plain that the Soviet Union liad been able to win a 
prolongetl breathing sjwice, a |U'riod of peace. 

'I'he domestic situation had also changed. 'I'ht' self-.sacrificing efl'orts 
of tlte w'orkers jind i>easan(s, led by the Bolshevik Party, hatl bortte 
fruit. 'Die rapid tlcvclopmeiit of the national economy was manifest. In 
the fisctil year 1924-25, agrieiiltural output had already iipjiroached 
the pre-war level, amounting to 87 per cent of the pre-war output, In 
1925 the large-scale indusiries of the U.S.S.R. were already producing 
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itbriut tlirif-t/uri/tiT\ <d tlic miliistiuil output, fit the fisc.il ytvu 

1924-25, the SoviVt Union was able* to invest .■{t'i5,()()0,000 rubles in 
capitJtl conslniotion woik. ''J'hc plan lor tlie electrification ol tbe countiy 
was proceeding successlully. Sotialistn was consolid.uing its key post- 
tions in the national economy. Tniportant sitcccsses bad been won in the 
struggle against piivate capital in industry and trade. 

Economic progress was accompanied by a furthci iniproveinent in 
the condition of the workers and peasants. 'J’he working class was 
giowitig rapidly. Wages htid risen, and so had jiroductivity ol laboui. 
'The standard oi living of the peasants had gre.atly inijiroved. In 
1924-25, tlie Workers’ and Peasants’ Governnient was ahit to a.ssigti 
nearly 290,000, 000 rubles for the purpose of assisting the siuall peas- 
:ints. 'The iniprovenu'iit in the condition of the workers tind peastints 
led to gn'atcr politieal .activity on the part ol the niassis. 'The dietii- 
torshi[» of the proletariat was now more firmly eslablislied. 'I'he jtreslige 
and influence ol the Holshcvik Party had grown, 

'rite restoration of the national economy was approaehitig comple- 
tion. Ihit mere economic restoration, the mere attainment of the pre- 
war level, was not enough for tlie Soviet Union, the land ol Socialism 
in construction. 'J'hc pre-war level was the level of :i backward country. 
'I'he advance had to be continued beyond that point. 'I'he prolonged 
breathing spare gained by the Soviet state ensured the possiliilily ol 
further dcvclo|nnent. 

13ut this niised the question in all its urgency: whtit w'ere to be the 
perspectives, the character of our development, ol our conslntetion, what 
was to he the destiny of Socialism in the Soviet Union? In what direc- 
tion was economic development in the Soviet Union to he carrietl on, in 
the direction of Socialism, or hi .some other direction? Should we and 
could we build a Socialist economic system; or were we faleil but to 
manure the soil for another economic system, the capittilist economic 
system? Was it possible at all to build a Socialist economic system in 
the U.S.S.R., and if so, could it be built in spile of the delay of the 
revolution in the capitalist countries, in spite of the stabilization of cap- 
italism? Was it at all possible to build a Socialist economic system by 
way of the New Economic Policy, which, while it was sfretjgthening 
and augmenting the forces of Socialism in the country in every w.'iy, 
nevertheless still promoted a certain growth of capitalism? Ht)W was a 
Socialist economic system to be constructed, from which end should its 
construction begin? 

All these questions confronted the Party towards the end of the 
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ivsloralinn pcriml, .mil no 1oii”it :is llicnii'liVal iiiii'siioiis, luii a. |ii.iili 
r.il (jii('Stii)iis, ,1', ijui’,stii)ns 111 i'V(‘r)tla) i-i-oiiujiiii, pulin’. 

All tlu’si’ tpii’htiuiis iu’i.’ili-il straiuhtluiwai’il .mil |)laiii .uv.w’i i mi 
llial luir J’.'ii'ty mi’iiilH’i's i‘iii>,a}ir(l in llio ik\ i.'ltipmriil ul iiiilii.sti’^ .mil 
agricukm’c, as well as the |K’upli,‘ }>t'ncrall) , might know in wli.u iliioi- 
lion 1(1 work, towards Suikilisni, or towards (.apitalism. 

UnK'ss plain answers wim-l- given to these ([lustions, all oiir pr.iilieal 
work of eonstriietion would he without pers|ieetive, v\oik in the d.'irk, 
lidiour in vain. 

'I'he Party gave plain .mil definite answeis to .ill these i|iiesiions. 

"Ik'es, replieil tile Ikirt)’, a Soiialist eeonoinie system loiild hi .mil 
should he huilt in our eountry, lor we had everj thing needed loi’ the 
building ol a Soeialisi eeonoinie sy.slem, lor the hiiilding of a eoniplele 
Socialist societj’. In October P )17 the working class had v.'mi|uisheil 
lapitalisni pol’iliitillv, hy estahlishing its own political dictatorship. Sime 
then the Soviet Criivenmient had heen taking every measure to .shatter 
the economic power ol capitalism and to create conditions fm the huildiiig 
nf a Socialist economic system. 'I'he.se measures were: the e\|iiopiiation 
of the ciipitalisls and landlords; the conversion ol the I.'ind, lacturies, 
mills, railway.s and the hanks into puhlic jiropefty; llie adoption of the 
New lOconomic Policy; the hiiilding up of a state-owned Socialist in- 
dustry; and the a|iplication of IwninV co-operative plan, Now the 
main task Wits to proceed to build a new, Socialist economic sjstein all 
over the eountry and thus snutsh capitalism rroi/fi?iiic(illy .’is well. All 
our practiciil work, all our tictions tniist he made to .serve tin's main 
purpose. 'I'lie working class could do it, and would do it, 'Pile reali/.a- 
tion of this eolo-ssal la.sk mti.st begin witli the indiLstrialization of the 
eountry. I’lie Socialist imUistfuih’’/.atiou of the country was the citief link 
in the elittin; with it the construction of ;i Sockilist economic sy,slein 
must begin. Neither the delay ol the revolution in the West, nor the 
partial stahili'/,aiion of capitalism in the non-Soviet countries could slop 
our advance- -lo Socialism, '[’he New Kconomic Policy could only imike 
this itisk easier, for it had heen introduced hy the Pai'ly witli the spe- 
cific purpo.se of f.acililating file laying of a .Sockdist foundation for our 
eeonoinie .sy.stem. 

Such was tlie Parly’s answer to the ijuestion— was the victory of 
Socialist construction possilile in our country? 

Kut the Party knew that the problem of the victory of Socialism 
in one country did not end there. 'Phe construction of Socialism in the 
Soviet tJnion would be a momentous turning point in tlie lustory of 
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iiiiuikiiul, a viLtoiy toi ilic working dabS and pc.isantiy oi the U.S.S.R., 
marking a new epoch in the histoiy of the world. Yet this was an 
internal affair of the U.S.S.R. and W'as only a part of tlie problem of 
(he vktoiy of Socialism, 'The otlier part of the piol)l<‘ni w;is its intci- 
national aspect. In substantiating the thesis that Socialism could he 
victoiious in one country, Comrade Stalin had repeatedly pointed out 
that the question .should he viewed from two aspects, the domestic and 
the international. As for the ilomeslic aspect of the question, i.e,, the 
tlass relations within the country, the working class anil the peasantry 
of the U.S.S.R. were fully capahle of vanquishing their own hourgeoisie 
t rtjfioniicnlly and huilding a complete Socialist society. Rut there was 
also the international aspect of tlic question, namely, the sphere of for- 
eign relations, the sphere of the relations between the Soviet Union and 
the capitalist countries, between the Soviet people and the international 
hourgeoisie, which hated the Soviet system and was seeking the chance 
to start again armed intervention in the Soviet Union, to make new 
attcmjits to restore capitalism in the U.S.S.R, And since the U.S.S.R. 
was as yet the only Sociidist country, all the other countries remaining 
capitalist, the U.S.S.R. continued to he encircled by a capitalist world, 
which gave rise to tlic diuiger of eapilalisl intervention. Clearly, there 
would be a danger of capitalist intervention as long as this capitalist en- 
circlement exi,st4‘d. Could the Soviet pet»ple by their own efforts destroy 
litis external danger, the danger of capitalist intervention in the U.S.S.R.? 
No, they could not. 'f'hcy could not, because in order to destroy the 
danger of capitalist intervention the capitalist eitcirclcment would havb 
to be destroyed; and tlie capitalist encirclement cttuld be destroyctl only 
as a residt of victorious proletarian revolutions in at lease several coun- 
tries. ft followed from this that the victory of Socialism in the U.S.S.R., 
as exjn’essed in the aladitioir of the capitalist economic system and the 
huilding of a Socialist economic system, could not lie considered a fiiud 
victory, inasmiicli as tlie danger of foreign ai'mcd intervention arid of 
attempts to restore capitalism had not been cdimimited, and inasmuch 
as the Socialist countiy had no guarantee agahtst this d.'ingei'. 'J'o 
destroy the danger of foreign capitalist intervention, the capitalist en- 
circlement would have to be destroyed. 

Of course, as long as the Soviet Government pursued a correct 
policy, the Soviet people and their Red Army would be able to beat off 
a new foreign capitalist intervention just as they had beaten oil the first 
capitalist intervention of 1918-20. But this would not mean that the 
danger of new capitalist intervention would be eliminated, The defeat 
of the first intervention did not destroy the danger of new intervention, 
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inasmuch as the source ot the danger o[ intcivcntion — the t.ipit.illst en- 
cirdeinent-”tontinue(l to exist. Neither would the dangei ol iiiteivcu- 
tion he destroyed by tlic deleat ol the new mteivention if the capitalist 
cneirclenieiit continued to exist. 

It iollowcd lioin this that the vktoiy of tile proletarian levolution in 
the capitalist countries was a mattei ol vital concern to the working 
people oj the U.S.S. R, 

Siuh w.is the Paity’s line on the question of the victory of Socialism 
in our countiy. 

'The C’ential Coininittec demanded that this line be discussed at 
the lorthconiing Iwuirteenth I’aity Confcience, and that it be endorsed 
and accepted as the line ol the I’art)', as a Party law, upon all 

I’arty members. 

'This line ol the I’arty came as a thuiulcrbolt to the oiipositinnisli!, 
above all, because the Paity lent it a .specific practical character, linked 
it with a pnictiV.tl plan for the Socialist industrialization of the countiy, 
and ilemanded that it he lormul.ated as a Party kw, as a resnliitioii of 
the Foiiitci'iith P.irty Conference, binding upon all Party members. 

'riie 'I'rotskjites op|io8ed this Party line and set up .against it the 
Men.slievik “theory of pormunent revolution,” which it would be an 
insult In Mai.'cism to call a Marxist theory, and which denied the pos- 
sibility of tlu* victory of Socialist construction in the U.S.S.R, 

'riu* JJukhariniles did not venture to oppose the Parly line out- 
spokenly, But they lurtively set up against it their own “theory” of the 
peaceful growing of tlie bourgeoisie into Socialism, amplifying it with 
a “new” sIogfin--“Get Rich!” According to the Biikluirinites, the 
victory ol Socialism meant Itistering and enricliiag the bourgeoisie, not 
destroying it. 

Zinoviev anil Kameiiev ventured loi-th with tlto ahsirtltm that the 
victory of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. w.as impossible beeause of the coun- 
try’s technical and economic h.at'kwardness, but tlicy .soon found it pru- 
dent to slip hack under cover. 

The Fourteenth Party Conference (April 1925) condemned all 
the, sc capitulatory “theories” of the open and covert oppositionists and 
affirmed the Party line of working for ihc victory of Socialism in the 
U.S.S.R., adopting a resolution to this effect. 

Driven to the wall, Zinoviev and Kamenev preferred to vote for 
this resolution. But tlie Party knew tltat they had only postponed their 
struggle and hnd decided to “give battle to the Party” at the Fourteenth 
Party Congress. They were mustering a following in Leningrad and 
forming the so-called “New Opposition,” 



'I'he l-oiirtecnth Pdrtj Congres-i opcni'd m Dcccmliei 1925. 

I'lic situ.itmii within the P.irty w.i£. tense riiul sti -lined. Nevti in 
its hisKiiy had tliere been a case when the whole delegation Ironi an 
impoitant Puity centre like J-eningrad had prcjiajcd to come out in 
opposition to their Cential Committee. 

The congress was attended by 665 delegates with vote and 6'1 1 
witli voice but no vote, representing 643,000 Party members and 
445,000 caiulidiite members, or a little less than at the previous congress. 
I’he reduction w,is due to a partial purge, a purge of tlie Party organi- 
zations in iiniver.sitics and offices to which anti-Party elements had 
gained entrance. 

Tlie political report of the Central Committee was made by Com- 
rade Stalin. He drew a vivid picture of the growth of the political and 
economic might of the Soviet Union. 'I'hanks to the advantages of 
the Soviet economic system, both industry and agriculture had been re- 
stored in a comparatively short space of time and were approaching tlie 
pre-war level. But good as these results were, Comr.ide Stalin proposed 
that we sliould not rest there, for they could not nullify the fact that 
our country still remained a backward, agrarian country. Two-thirds 
of the total production of the countrj' was provided by agriculture and 
only one-third by industry. Comrade Stalin said that the Party was now 
squarely confronted with the problem of converting our country into 
an industrial country, economically independent of capitalist countries. 
This could be done, and must be done. It was now the cardinal task 
of the Party to fight for the Socialist industrialization of the countiy, 
■for the victory of Socialism. 

“Tlie conversion of our country from an agrarian into an in- 
dustrial country able to produce the machinery it needs by its own 
efforts — that is the essence, the basis of our general line,” said Com- 
rade Stalin. 

'I'he industrialization of the country' would ensure its economic in- 
dependence, strengthen its power of defence and create the conditions 
for the victory of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. 

The Zinovievites opposed the general line of the Party. As against 
Stalin’s plan of Socialist industrialization, the Zinovievite Sokolnikov put 
forward a bourgeois plan, one that was then in vogue among the im- 
perialist sharks. According to this plan, the U.S.S.R. was to remain 
an agrarian Country, chiefly producing raw materials and foodstuffs, 
exporting them, and importing machinery, which it did not and should 
not produce itself. As conditions were in 1925, this was tantamount tb 
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a pian for tlie economic enslavement of the U.S.S.R. b}^ tlie industrially- 
developed foreign countries, a plan for the perpetuation of tlie industrial 
backwardness of the U.S.S.R. for the benefit of the imperialist sharks 
of the capitalist countries. 

'J'hc adoption of this plan would have converted our country into 
an impotent agninan, agricultunil appendage of the capitalist world; it 
would have left it weak and defenceless against the surrounding capital- 
ist world, and in the end would have been fatal to the cause of So- 
cialism in the U.S.S.R. 

The congress condemned the economic “plan” of the Zinovievites 
as a plan for the enslavement of the U.S.S.R. 

Kqually unsuccessful were the other sorties of the “New Oppo- 
sition” as, for instance, when they asserted (in defiance of Lenin) that 
our state indiustries were not Socialist industries, or when they declared 
(again in defiance of Lenin) that the middle peasant could not be an 
ally of the working class in the work of Socialist construction. 

'I'he congress condemned these .sorties of the “New Opposition” as 
anti-Leninist. 

Comrade Stalin laid bare the 'I'rotskyite-Menshevik essence of the 
“New Oppo.sition.” He showed that Zinoviev and Kamenev were only 
harping on the old tunes of the enemies of the Party with whom 
Lenin had waged so relentless a struggle. 

It was clear that the Zinovievites were nothing but ill-disguised 
'I'rotskyites. 

Comrade Stalin stressed the point that the maiit t.ask of our Party 
was to maintain a firm alliance between the working class and the 
middle pea.sant in tlie work of building Socialism. He pointed to two 
deviations on the peasant question existing in the Party at that time, 
both of which constituted a menace to this alliance. The first deviation 
was the one that undere.stiniated and belittled the kulak danger, the sec- 
ond was the one that stood in panic fear of the kulak and underesti- 
mated the role of the middle peasant. To the question, which deviation 
was worse. Comrade Stalin replied: “One is as bad as the other. And 
if these deviations are allowed to develop they may disintegrate and 
destroy the I’arty. Fortunately there are forces in our Party capable of 
ridding it of both deviations.” 

And the Party did indeed rout both deviations, the “Left” and the 
Right, and rid itself of them. 

Summing up the debate on the question of economic development, 
the Fourteenth Party Congress unanimously rejected the capitulatory 
plans of tlie oppt)sitioni.sts and recorded in its now famous resolution: 
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“In the sphere of economic development, the congress holds that 
in our land, the land of the dictatorship of the proletariat, there is 
‘every requisite for the building of a complete Socialist society’ 
{Lenin). 'I'he congress considers that the main task of our Party 
is to fight for the victory of Socialist construction in the U.S.S.R.” 

The Fourteenth Party Congress adopted new Party Rules. 

Since the Fourteenth Congress our Party has been called the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) — the C.P.S.U.(B.). 

Though defeated at the congress, the Zinovievites did not submit 
to the Party. They started a fight against the decisions of the Four- 
teenth Congress. Immediately following the congress, Zinoviev called a 
meeting of the Leningrad Provincial Committee of the Young Com- 
munist League, the leading group of which had been reared by Zino- 
viev, Zalutsky, Bakayev, Yevdokimov, Kuklin, Safarov and other double- 
dealers in a spirit of hatred of the Leninist Central Committee of 
the Party. At this meeting, the Leningrad Provincial Committee passed 
a resolution unparalleled in the history of the Y.C.L. : it refused to 
abide by the decisions of the Fourteenth Party Congress. 

But the Zinovievite leaders of the Leningrad Y.C.L. did not in 
any way reflect the mind of the mass of Young Communist Leaguers 
of Leningrad. They were therefore easily defeated, and soon the Lenin- 
grad organization recovered the place in the Y.C.L. to which it was 
entitled. 

Towards the close of the Fourteenth Congress a group of congress 
delegates — Comrades Molotov, Kirov, Voroshilov, Kalinin, Andreyev 
and others — w'ere sent to Leningrad to explain to the members of the 
Leningrad Party organization the criminal, anti-Bolshevik nature of the 
stand taken up at the congress by the Leningi'ad delegation, who had 
secured their mandates under false pretences. The meetings at which 
the reports on the congress were made were marked by stormy scenes. 
An extrat)rdinary conference of the Leningrad Party organization was 
called. The overwhelming majority of the Party members of Lenin- 
grad (over 97 per cent) fully endorsed the decisions of the Fourteenth 
Party Congress and condemned the anti-Party Zinovievite “New Oppo- 
sition.” The latter already at that time were generals without an 
army. 

The Leningrad Bolsheviks remained in the front ranks of the Party 
of Lenin-Stalin, 

Summing up the results of the Fourteenth Party Congress, Com- 
rade Stalin wrote: 
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“The historical significance ot the Fourteenth Congiess ot the 
C.P.S.U.(B.) lies in the fact that it was able to expose the very I'oots 
of the mistakes of the New Opposition, that it spurned their scep- 
ticism and snivelling, that it clearly and distinctly indicated tlie path 
of the further struggle for Socialism, opened before the Party t!ie 
prospect of victory, and thus armed the proletariat with an in- 
vincible faith in the victoiy of Socialist construction.” (J. Stalin, 
Problems of Le}iinhni, Kng. ed., p. 177.) 

BRIEF SUMMARY 

The years of transition to the peaceful work of economic restoration 
constituted one of the most crucial periods in tlic liistory ol the Bolshe- 
vik Party. In a tense situation, the Party was able to effect the 
difficult lurn from the policy of War Communism to the New Eco- 
nomic Policy. The Party reinforced the allLince of the workers and peas- 
ants on a new economic foundation. 'I'hc Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics was formed. 

By means of the New Economic Policy, decisive results were ob- 
tained in the restoration of tlie economic life of tlie country. The Soviet 
Union emerged from the period of economic restoration with success 
and entered a new period, the period of industrialization of the country. 

Tlie transition from Civil War to peaceful Socialist construction 
was accompanied by great difficulties, especially in tlie early stages. I'he 
enemies of Bolshevism, the anti-Party elements in the ranks of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.), waged a desperate struggle against the Leninist Party 
all through this period. I'hese anti-Party elements were headed by 
Trotsky. His henchmen in this stmggle were Kamenev, Zinoviev and 
Bukharin. After the death of Lenin, the oppositionists calculated on de- 
moralizing the ranks of the Bolshevik Party, on splitting the Party, and 
infecting it with disbelief in the possibility of the victory of Socialism 
in the U.S.S.R. In point of fact, the Trotskyites were trying to form 
another party in the U.S.S.R., a political organization of the now bour- 
geoisie, a party of capitalist restoration. 

The Party rallied under the banner of Lenin around its Leninist 
Central Committee, around Comrade Stalin, and inflicted defeat both 
on the Trotskyites and on their new friends in Leningrad, the Zino- 
viev-Kamenev New Opposition. 

Having accumulated strength and resources, the Bolshevik Party 
brought the coiintiy to a new stage in its history — the stage of Social- 
ist industrialization, 



CHAPTER TEN 

illl': BOLSHEVIK PARTY IN THE STRUGGLE 
FOR THE SOCIALIST INDUSTRIALIZATION 
OF THE COUNTRY 

( 1926 - 1929 ) 


1. DiM'Ic;iu,iiks in the Period or SociAEibT iNDUbTRiAU'/A- 
'llON AND THE FlGHT TO OVERCOME ThEM. FORMATION OR TUL 
Anti-Party Bloc of Tro'i’skyites and Zinovievites. Anti- 
Soviet Ac I IONS OF the Bloc. J^efeat of the Bloc 

After the Fourteenth Congress, the Part)' launched ,i vigorous 
sti uggle for the realization of the general line of the Soviet Govern- 
ment — the Soc'miisf bidustnalh,atwn of the country. 

In the restoration period the task had been to levive .igriculture 
hi lure all else, so as to obtain raw materials and foodstulls, to restore 
and to set going the industries, the existing mills and factories. 

'Fhe Soviet Government coped with this task with comparative ease. 
But in the restoration period there were three major shortcomings. 
Firstly, the mills .and factories were old, equipped with worn-out 
anil antiquated machinery, and might soon go out of commission. The 
task now was to re-equip them on up-to-date lines. 

Secondly, industry in the restoration period rested on loo narrow a 
foundation: it lacked machine-building plants absolutely indispensable to 
the country. Hundreds of these plants had to be built, for without them 
no country can be considered as being really industrialized. The task 
now was to build these plants and to equip them on up-to-date lines. 

Thirdl}', the industries in this period were mostly light industries. 
'I'hese were developed and put on their feet. But, beyond a certain 
lioint, the furthei' development even of the light industries met an 
obstacle in the weakness of heavy iiidustiy, not to mention the fact 
that the country had other requirements which could he satisfied only 
bj- a well-developed heavy industiy. The task now' was to lip tlie scales 
in favour of heavy industry. 

All these new tasks were to be accomplished hy tlie policy of So- 
oialisi industrialization’. - - - ' 

Tt was necessary to build up a large number of Hfu: industries, indus- 
tries which had not existed in tsarist Russia — new' machinery,' niachine- 
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iiiitumobilc, chemical, and iron and steel plants — to organi/e the pro- 
duction of engines and power equipment, and to increase ^thc mining of 
ore and coal. This was essential for the victoiy of Sncialistn in the U.S.S. R. 

It was necessary to create a new munitions industry, to erect new 
works for the production of artillery, shells, aircraft, tanks and machine 
■iiins. This was essential tor the defence of the U.S.S.R., surrounded 
as it was hy a capitalist world. 

ft was necessary to build tractor works and plants for the production 
of modern agricultural machinery, and to furnish agriculture with these 
macliiiies, so as t(j ciiabic millions of sm.all individual peasatit farms to 
pass to large-scale collective farming. This was essential for the victory 
of Socialism in the countryside. 

All this was to he achieved by the policy of industrialization, for 
that is wliat the Socialist industrialization of the country meant. 

Clearly, construction work on so large a scale would necessitate the 
investment of thousands of millions of rubles. To count on foreign 
loans was out of the question, for the capitalist countries refused to 
grant loans. AVe had to build with our own resources, without foreign 
assistance. lJut wc were then a poor countiy. 

'I'herc lay one of the chief difficulties. 

Capitalist countries as a rule built uj> their lieavy industries with 
funds obtained from abroad, whether by colonial plunder, or by exacting 
indemnities from vanquished nations, or else by foreign loans. The S<i- 
viet Union could not as a matter of principle resort to such infamous 
means of obtaining funds as the plunder of colonics or of vanquished 
nations. As for foreign loans, that avenue was closed to the U.S.S.R., as 
the capitalist counlrie.s refused to lend it anything. The funds had to be 
found huiih the country. 

And they were found. Financial sources were tapped in the U.S.S.R. 
.such as could not be lapped in any capitalist country. The Soviet 
state had taken over all the mills, factories, and lands which the Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution had wrested from the capitalists and landlords, 
all the means of transportation, the banks, and liome and foreign trade. 
'Flic profits from the state-owned mills and factories, and from the 
means fif transportation, trade and the banks, now went to further the 
expansion of industry, and not into the pockets of a parasitic capitalist class. 

'I’hc Soviet Government had annulled the tsarist debts, on whfcli 
the people l>ad annually paid hundreds of millions of gold rubles in 
interest ahme. IJy abolishing the right of the landlords to the land, the 
Soviet Government had freed the peasantry from the annual payment 
of about 500, 000, 000 gold rubles in rent. Released from this burden, 
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die peasaiitij wa'i in .i putiitidii to help the state to build a new and 
powerful industi 7 . The peasants had a vital interest in obtaining trac- 
tors and other agricultural machinery. 

All these sources of revenue were in the hands of the Soviet state. 
The} could yield hundicds and thous.inds of millions of rubles for 
the creation of a heavy industiy. All that was needed was a business- 
like approaeli, the strictly economical expenditure ol funds, rationah- 
zation of industry, reduction of costs of production, elimination of un- 
productive e.\pendiLure, etc. 

And this was the course the Soviet Government adopted. 

'J'hanks to a regime ol strict econoni}'’, the funds availahle loi 
capital development increased from year to year. This made it possible 
to start on gigantic construction works like the Dnieper Hydro- 
Electric Power Station, the Turkestan-Siben’an liailway, the Stalingrad 
Tractor Works, a number of machine-tool works, the AMO (ZIS) 
Automobile Works and others. 

Whereas in 1926-27 about 1,000, 000, 000 rubles were invested in 
industry, three years later it was found possible to invest about 
5,000,000,000 riible.s. 

Industrialization was making steady headwa}'. 

The capitalist countries looked upon the growing strength of the 
Socialist economic system in the U.S.S.R. as a threat to the existence 
of the capitalist system. Accordingly, the imperialist governments did 
tverything they could to bring new pressure to bear on the U.S.S.R., 
to create a feeling of uncertainty and uneasiness in the country, and 
to frustrate, or at least to impede, the industrialization of the U.S.S.R. 

In May 1927, the British Conservative Die-hards, then in office, 
organized a provocative raid on Arcos (the Soviet trading body in 
Great Britain). On May 26, 1927, the British Conservative Govern- 
ment broke off diplomatic and trade relations with the U.S.S.R. 

On June 7, 1927, Comrade Voikov, the Soviet Ambassador in 
Warsaw, was assassinated by a Russian Whitegviard, a naturalized 
Polish subject. 

About this time, too, in the U.S.S.R. itself, British spies and 
diversionists hurled bombs at a meeting in a Party club in Leningrad, 
wounding about 30 people, some of them severely. 

In the summer of 1927, almost simultaneous raids were made on 
the Soviet Embassies and Trade Representations in Berlin, Peking, 
Shanghai and Tientsin. 

This created additional difficulties for the Soviet Government. 



But the U.S.S.R. relused to be intimidated and easily icpulsed the 
provocative attempts of the imperialists and their agents. 

No less were the difficulties caused to the Party and the Soviet 
state by the subversive activities of the Trotskyites and other opposi- 
tionists, Comrade Stalin had good reason to say that “somctliing like 
a united front from Chamberlain to Trotsky is being formed” against 
the Soviet Government. In spite of the decisions of the Fourteentli 
Party Congress and the professions of loyalty of the oppositionists, the 
latter had not laid down their arms. On tlic contrary, they intensified 
their efforts to undermine and split the Party. 

In the summer of 1926, the Trotskyites and Zinovievites united 
to form an anti-Party bloc, made it a rallying point for the remnants 
of all the defeated opposition groups, and kid the foundation of their 
secret anti-Leninist party, thereby grossly violating the Party Rules and 
the decisions of Party congresses forbidding the formation of factions. 
The Central Committee of the Party gave warning that unless this 
anti-Party bloc — which resembled the notorious Menshevik August 
Bloc — were dissolved, matters might end badly for its adherents. Rut 
the supporters of the bloc would not desist, 

'Lhal autumn, on the eve of the Fifteenth Party Conference, they 
made a sortie at Party meetings in the factorie.s of Moscow, Leningrad 
and other cities, attempting to force a new disctissitjn on the Party. The 
platform they tried to get. the Party members to discuss was a rehash 
of the usual IVotskyite-Menshevik anti-Leninist platform. The Party 
membens gave the oppositionists a severe rebuff, and in some places 
simply ejected them from the meetings. The Central Committee again 
warned the supporters of the bloc, stating that the Party could not 
tolerate their subversive activities any longer. 

The opposition tJien submitted to the Ccntj-al Committee a state- 
ment signed by Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev and Sokolniketv condemn- 
ing their own factional work and promising to be loyal in the future. 
Nevertheless, the bloc continued to exist and its adherents did not stop 
their underhand work against the Party. They went on banding to- 
gether their anti-Leninist party, started an illegal printing press, collected 
membership dues from their supporters and circulated their platform. 

In view of the behaviour of the Trotskyites and Zinovievites, the 
Fifteenth Party Conference (November 1926) and the Enlarged 
Plenum of the Executive Committee of the Communist International 
(December 1926) discussed the question of the bloc of Trolskptes 
and Zinovievites and adopted resolutions stigmatizing the adherents of 
this bloc as splitters whose platform was downright Menshevism. 



But even tlib [<iilcd to bring them to their senses, [n 1927, just 
when the British Conservatives broke oiT diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions with tlie U.S.S.R., the bloc attacked the Party with renewed 
vigour. It concocted a new anti-Leninist platform, tlie so-called “Plat- 
form of the EiglUy-'I'hrec” and began to circulate it among Party 
members, at the same time demanding that tlie Central Committee 
open a new general Party discussion. 

This was perhaps the most mendacious and pharisaical ot all opposi- 
tion platforms. 

In their platform, the Trotskyites and Zinovievites professed that 
they had no objection to observing Party decisions and that they were 
all in favour of loyalty, but in reality they grossly violated the Party 
decisions, and scoffed at the very idea of loyalty to the Party and to 
its Central Committee. 

In their platform, they professed they had no objection to Party 
unity and were against splits, but in reality they grossly violated Party 
unity, worked for a split, and already had their own, illegal, anti- 
Leninist party which had all the makings of an anti-Soviet, counter- 
revolutionary party. 

In their platform, the}' professed they wci’e all in favour of the 
policy of industrialization, and even accused the Ccjitral Committee 
of not proceeding with industrialization fast enough, but in reality they 
did nothing but carp at the Party resolution on the victory of Social- 
ism in the U.S.S.R., scoffed at the policy of Socialist industrialization, 
demanded the surrender of a number of mills and factories to foreigji- 
ers ill the form of concessions, and pinned their main hopes on foreign 
capitalist concessions in the U.S.S.R. 

In their platform, they professed they were all in favour of the 
collectivc-farm movement, and even accused the Central Committee 
of not proceeding with collectivization fast enough, but in reality they 
scoffed at the policy of enlisting the pea.sants in the work of Social- 
ist construction, preached the idea that “unresolvablc conflicts” between 
the working class and the peasantry were inevitable, and pinned their 
liopcs on the “cultured leaseholders” in the countryside, in other words, 
on the kulaks. 

This was the most mendacious of all the platforms of the opposition. 

It was meant to deceive the Part}'. 

The Central Committee refused to open a general discussion imme- 
diately. It informed the opposition that a general discussion could be 
opened only in accordance with the Party Rules, namely, two months 
before a Party congress. 
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In October 1927, that ib, two monthb before the Fiftoentli Coii- 
gifbs, the Central Committee ol the Party annoimced a gineral ICut^ 
dibciibsion, anti the figlit began. Its result was truly lamentable lor the 
bloc of "J'rotskyites and Zinovicvitcs: 724,000 Party members tottJ 
lor the policy of the Central Committee; 4,000, or less than one pet 
cent, Jor the bloc of Trotskyites and Zinovievites. 'I'he aiiti-Party bloc 
was completely rtiyted. 'I'hc ovetwhelining majority of the Party mem- 
bers were unanimous in rejecting the platform of the bloc, 

Such was tlie clearly expressed will tif the Party, for whose judgment 
tlie oppositionists them.selves had appealed. 

But even this lesson was lost on the supporters of the bloc. Instead 
of .submitting to the will of the Party they decided to frustrate it. Even 
before the discussion had clo.sed, perceiving that ignominious failure 
awaited them, they decided to resort to more acute forms of struggle 
against the Party and the Soviet Government and to stage an open 
demonstration of protest in Moscow and Lenuigrad. T'he day they 
chose for their demonstration was Movemher 7, the anniversary of the 
October Revolution, the day on which the working people of the 
U.S.S.R. annually hold their countrywide revolutionary demonstration. 
Thus, the Trotskyites and Zinovievites planned to hold a parallel 
demonstration. As was to be expected, the supporters of the bloc man- 
aged to bring out into the .streets only a miserable handful of satel- 
lites. The.sc satellites and their patrons were overwhelmed by the general 
demonstration and swept oE the streets. 

Now there was no longer any doubt that the Trotskyites and Zino- 
vievites had become definitely anti-Soviet. During the general Party 
discussion they h;id appealed to the Party against the Central Commit- 
tee; now, during their puny demonstration, they had taken the course 
of appealing to the hostile classes against the Parly and the Soviet state. 
Once they had made it their aim to undermine the Bolshevik Party, 
they were hound to go to the length of undermining the Soviet state, 
for in the Soviet Union the Bolshevik Party and the state are insepa- 
rable. That being the case, the ringleaders of the bloc of Trotskyites and 
Zinovievites had outlawed theitiselves from the Party, for men who had 
sunk to the depths of anti-Soviet action could no longer be tolerated in 
the ranks of the Bolshevik Party, 

On November 14, 1927, a joint meeting of the Central Committee 
and the Central Control Commission expelled Trotsky and Zinoviev 
from the Party, 



2. Progress oe Sucialjsi Industrialization. Agriculture Lags. 

FiFTEENTEI J^IRTY CONGRESS, POLICY OF COLLECTIVIZATION IN 

Agriculturf.. Rout of the Bloc of Trotskyites and 

ZiNOviEViTEs. Political Duplicity 

By the eiul of 1927 the decisive success of the policy of Socialist 
industrialization was unmistakable. Under the Nc\^ Economic Policy 
industrialization had made considerable progre.ss in a short space of time. 
The gross output of industry and agriculture (including the timber in- 
dustr) and fisheries) had reached and even surpassed the pre-war level. 
Industrial output had risen to 42 per cent of the total output of the 
country, which was the pre-war ratio. 

'J'hc Socialist sector of industiy was rapidly growing at the exjiense 
of the private sector, its output having risen from 81 per cent of the 
tot.al output in 1 924-2 S to 86 per cent in 1926-27, the output of the 
private sector dropping from 19 per cent to 14 per cent in the same period. 

This meant that industrialization in the U.S.S.R. was of a pronounced 
Socialist character, that industry was developing towards the victory of 
the Socialist system of production, and that as far its industry was con- 
cerned, the question — “Who will win?” — had already been decided in 
lavour of Socialism. 

No less rapid was the displacement of the private dealer in the sphere 
of trade, his share in the retail market having fallen from 42 per cent 
in 1924-25 to 32 per cent in 1926-27, not to mention the wholesale 
market, where the share of the private dealer had fallen from 9 per 
cent to 5 per cent in the same period. 

Even more rapid was the rate of growth of large-scale Socialist in- 
dustry, which in 1927, the first year ajtrr the restoration period, in- 
creased its output over the previous year by 18 per cent. This was a 
record increase, one beyond the reach of the large-scale industry of even 
the most advanced capitalist countries. 

But in agriculture, especially grain growing, the picture was 
different. Although agriculture as a whole had passed the pre-war level, 
the gross yield of its most important branch — grain growing — was only 
91 per cent of pre-war, while the marketed share of the harvest, that 
is, the amount of grain sold for the supply of the towns, scarcely at- 
tained 37 per cent of the pre-war figure. Furthermore, all the signs 
pointed to the danger of a further decline in the amount of marketable 
grain. 

This meant that the process of the splitting up of the large farms 
that used to produce for the market into small farms, and of the small 



farnib mto dwarf farms, a pujccss which had begun in 19ly, was still 
going on; that these small and dwarf peasant farms were reverting 
practically to a natural form of economy and were able to supply only a 
negligible quantity of grain for the market; that while in the 1927 
period the grain crop was only slightly below that of the pre-war period, 
the marketable surplus for the supply of tlie towns was only a little more 
than one-third of the pre-war marketable surplus. 

'I'bere could be no doubt that if such n state of affairs in grain 
tanning were to continue, the army and the urban population would be 
faced with chronic famine. 

'riiis was a crisis in grain farming wlrich was bound to be hjllowed 
bj a crisis in livestock farming. 

'I'he only escape from tin's predicament was a change to large-scale 
farming which would permit the use of tractors and agricultural ma- 
chines and secure a several-fold increase of the marketable surplus of 
grain. I'he country had the alternative: eitlier to adopt large-scale 
capitalist farming, which would have meant the ruin of the peasant 
masses, destroyed the alliance between the working class and the peas- 
antry, increased the strength of the kulaks, and led to the downfall of 
Socialism in the countryside ; or to take the ctnvrsc of amalgamating the 
small peasant holdings into large Socialist farms, collective farms, which 
would be able to use tractors and other modern machines for a rapid 
advancement of grain tanning and a rapid increase in the marketable 
surplus of grain. 

It is clear that the Bolshevik Party and the Soviet state could only 
take the second course, the collective farm way of developing agricul- 
ture, 

In this, the Party was guided by the following precepts of Lenin 
regarding the necessity of passing from small peasant farming to large- 
scale, co-operative, collective farming: 

a) “There is no escape from poverty for the small farm.” 
(Lenin, Seketed Worh, Eng. cd., Vol. VIII, p. 195.) 

b) “If we continue as of old on our small farms, even as free 
citizens on free land, we shall still be faced with inevitable ruin.” 
(Lenin, Seketed Works, Eng. ed., Vol. VI, p. 370.) 

c) “If peasant farming is to develop further, we must firmly 
assure also its transition to the next stage, and this next stage must 
inevitably be one in which the small, isolated peasant farms, the 
least profitable and most backward, will by a process of gradual 
amalgamation form large-scale collective fams.” (Lenb, Seketed 
Works, Eng. ed., Vol, TX, p. 151.) 
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il) ‘‘()iil\ i[ we succeetl in proving lo llic peasants in praetiee 
tile adv.intagcs of common, collective, co-operative, artel culti\ation 
oi the soil, onl}' il wc succeed in helping the peasant hy me, ms ol 
co-operative or artel farming, will the working class, which holils 
the st.ite power, be really able to convince the peasant of the cor- 
rectness of its policy and to secure the real and durable following 
of the millions of pcas,ints.” (Lenin, S/'lfcfr// Wori-^, Kiig. cd., 
Vol. VIII, p. 19R.) 

Such was the situation prior to the Fifteenth Parti Congress. 

'Fhe Fifteenth Party Congress opened on December 2, 1927. It 

w,as attended hy S98 delegates with vote and 771 delegates with voice 
but no vote, representing 887,2.'?2 Party members and .148,957 candi- 
date members. 

In liis report on behalf of the Central Committee, Comrade Stalin 
referred to the good results of industrialization and the rapid expansion 
of Socialist industry, and .set the Party the following task: 

“I'o e.vtend and consolidate our Socialist key positions in all 
economic branches in town and country and to pursue a course of 
eliminating the capitalist elements from the national economy.” 

Comparing .igriculture with industry and noting the backwardness 
of the former, especially of grain growing, owing to the .‘.cattcrecl slate 
of agriculture, which precluded the use of modern machinery, Comrade 
Stalin emphasized that such an unenviable state of agriculture was en- 
dangering the entire national economy. 

“Wliat is the way out?” Comrade Stalin asked. 

“The way out,” he said, ‘'is to turn the small and .scattered peas- 
ant farms into large united farms based on the common cultivation 
of the soil, to introduce collective cultivation of the soil on the basis 
of a new and higher technique. The way out is to unite the small 
and dwarf peasant farms gradually but surely, not by pressure, but 
by example and persuasion, into large farms based on common, co- 
operative, collective cultivation of the soil with the use of agricul- 
tural machines and tractora and scientific methods of intensive agri- 
culture. There is no other way out.” 

The Fifteenth Congress passed a resolution calling for the fullest 
development of collectivization in agriculture. The congress adopted a 
plan for the extension and consolidation of the collective farms and 
state farms and formulated explicit instructions concerning the methods 
to be used in the struggle for collectivization in agriculture. 
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At tJie wime tinii;, tJie congress gave directions; 

“I'o develop further the offensive against the kulaks and to 
adopt a number of new measures which would restrict the develop- 
ment of capitalism in the countryside and guide peasant farming 
towards Socialism.” {Rrsohtfions of the Russ, ed., 

Part II, p. 260.) 

Finally, in view of the fact that economic planning had taken firm 
root, and with the object of organizing a systematic offensive of Socialism 
against the capitalist elements along the entire economic front, the con- 
gress gave instructions to the proper bodies for the drawing up of the 
First Five-Year Plan for the development of the national economy. 

After passing decisions on the problems of Socialist construction, the 
congress proceeded to discuss the question of liquidating the bloc of 
'Frotskyites and Zinovievites. 

The congress recognized that “the opposition has ideologically 
broken with Leninism, has degenerated into a Menshevik group, has 
taken the course of capitulation to the forces of the international and 
home bourgeoisie, and has objectively become a tool of counter-revolu- 
tion against the regime of the proletarian dictatorship.” {Resolutions 
of the C.P.S.U.[B.\, Russ, cd., Part II, p. 232.) 

The congress found that the differences between the Party and the 
opposition had developed into differences of program, and that the 
Trotsky opposition had taken the course of struggle against the Soviet 
power. The congress therefore declared that adherence to the Trotsky 
opposition and the propagation of its views were incompatible with 
membership of the Bolshevik Party. 

The congress approved the decision of the joint meeting of the 
Central Committee and the Central Control Commission to expel Trot- 
sky and Zinoviev from the Party and resolved on the expulsion of aU 
active members of the bloc of Trotskyites and Zinovievites, such as 
Radek, Preobrazhensky, Rakovsky, Pyatakov, Serebryakov, I. Smirnov, 
Kamenev, Sarkis, Safarov, Lifshitz, Mdivani, Smilga and the whole 
“Democratic-Centralism” grotip (Sapronov, V. Smirnov, Boguslavsky, 
Drobnis and others). 

Defeated ideologically and routed organizationally, the adherents 
of the bloc of Trotskyites and Zinovievites lost the last vestiges of their 
influence among the people. 

Shortly after the Fifteenth Party Congress, the expelled anti-Lenin- 
ists began to hand in statements, recanting Trotskyism and asking to 
be reinstated in the Party. Of course, at that time the Party could 
not yet know that Trotsky, Rakovsky, Radek, Ki*estinsky, Sokolnikov 
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and others had long been enemies of the people, spits recruited by foreign 
espionage services, and that Kamenev, Zinoviev, Pyatakov and others 
were already forming connections with enemies ol the U.S.S.R. in 
capitalist countries for the purpose of “collaboration” with them against 
the Soviet people. But experience had taught the Party that any knavcr> 
might be expected from these individuals, who had often attacked J^enin 
and the Leninist Party at the most crucial moments. It was therefore 
sceptical of the statements they had made in their applications for re- 
instatement. As a preliminary test of their sincerity, it made their re- 
instatement in the Party dependent on the following conditions: 

a) They must publicly denounce Trotskyism as an anti-Holshevik 
and anti-Soviet ideology. 

b) They must publicly acknowledge the Party policy as the only 
correct policy. 

c) They must unconditionally abide by the decisions of the Party 
and its bodies. 

d) They must undergo a term of probation, during which the 
Party would test them; on the expiration of this term, the Party 
would consider the reinstatement of each applicant separately, depend- 
ing on the results of the test. 

The Party considered that in any case the public acceptance of these 
points by the expelled would be all to the good of the Party, because 
it would break the unity of the Trotskyite-Zinovievite ranks, undermine 
their morale, demonstrate once more the right and the might of the 
Party, and enable the Party, if the applicants were sincere, to reinstate 
its former workers in its ranks, and if they were not sincere, to unmask 
them in the public eye, no longer as misguided individuals, but as un- 
principled careerists, deceivers of the working class and incorrigible 
double-dealers. 

The majority of the expelled accepted the terms of reinstatement 
and made public statements in the press to this effect. 

Desiring to be clement to them, and loath to deny them an oppor- 
tunity of once again becoming men of the Party and of the working 
class, the Party reinstated them in its ranks. 

However, time showed that, with few exceptions, the recantations 
of the “leading lights” of the bloc of Trotskyites and Zinovievites 
were false and hypocritical from beginning to end. 

It turned out that even before they had handed in their applications, 
these gentry had ceased to represent a political trend read)- to defend 
their views before the people, and had become an unprincipled gang of 
careerists who were prepared publicly to trample bn the last remnants 
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of their own views, publicl} to praise the views of the Party, which 
were a hen to them, and — like chameleons — to adopt any colouring, 
provided they could maintain themselves in the ranks of the P.irty 
and the woiking class and have the opportiinitj- to do harm to the work- 
ing class and to its jiaity. 

The “leading lights” of the bloc of 'Protskyites and '/inovievites 
proved to be political swindlers, political double-dealers. 

Political double-dealers usually begin with deceit and prosecute theii 
nefarious ends by deceiving the people, the working class, and the party 
of the working class. Put political double-dealers are not to he regarded 
as mere humbugs. Political double-dealers are an unprincipled gang of 
political careerists who, having long ago lost the confidence of the 
people, strive to insinuate themselves once more into their confidence 
by deception, by chameleon-like changes of colour, by fraud, by any 
means, only that they might retain the title of political figures. Political 
double-dealers arc an unprincipled gang of political careerists who are 
ready to seek support anywhere, even among criminal elements, even 
amojtg the scum of society, even among the mortal enemies of the peo- 
ple) only that they might be able, at a “propitious” moment, again to 
mount the political stage and to clamber on to the backs of the people 
as their “rulers.” 

I'he “leading lights” of the bloc of Trotskyites and Zinovievites 
were political double-dealers of this very description. 


3. Offensive Against the Kglaks. The Bukharin-Rykov Anti- 
Party Group. Adoption of the First Five-Year Plan. Social- 
ist Emulation. Beginning of the Mass Collective-Farm 
Movement 

The agitation conducted by the bloc of Trotskyites and Zinovievites 
against the Party policy, against the building of Socialism, and against 
collectivization, as well as the agitation conducted by the Bukharinites, 
who said that nothing would come of the collective farms, that the kulaks 
should be let alone because they would “grow” into Socialism of them- 
selves, and that the enrichment of tlie bourgeoisie represented no danger 
to Socialism — all found an eager response among the capitalist elements 
in the country, and above all among the kulaks. The kulaks now knew 
from comments in the press that they were not alone, that they had 
defenders and intercessors in the persons of Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Bukharin, Rykov and others. Naturally, this could not but stiffen the 
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kulaks’ spirit of resistance against the policy of the Soviet Government. 
And, in fact, the resistance of the kulaks became increasingly stubborn. 
They rcLused en m.asse to sell to the Soviet state their grain surpluses, 
of which they had considerable hoards. 'I'hey resorted to terroiism 
against the collective farmers, against Party workers and government 
officials in the countryside, and burned down collective farms and state 
granaries. 

The Party realized that until the resistance of the kulaks was broken, 
until they were defeated in open fight in full view of the peasantry, the 
working class and the Red Army would suffer from a food shortage, 
and the movement for collectivization among the peasants could nut 
assume a mass character. 

In pursuance of the instructions of the fifteenth Party Congress, 
the Party launched a determined offensive against the kulaks, putting 
into effect the slogan: rely firmly on the poor peasantiy, strengthen 
the alliance with the middle peasantry, and wage a resolute struggle 
against the kulaks. In answer to the kulaks’ refusal to sell their grain 
surpluses to the state at the fixed prices, the Party and the Government 
adopted a number of emergency measures against the kulaks, applied 
Article 107 of the Criminal Code empowering the courts to confiscate 
grain surpluses from kulaks and profiteers in case they refused to sell 
them to the state at the fixed prices, and granted the poor peasants a 
number of privileges, under which 25 per cent of the confiscated kulak 
grain was placed at their disposal. 

These emergency measures had their effect: the poor and middle 
peasants joined in the resolute fight against the kulaks; the kulaks were 
isolated, and the resistance of the kulaks and the profiteers was broken. 
By the end of 1928, the Soviet state already had sufficient stocks of 
grain at its disposal, and the collective-farm movement began to ad- 
vance with surer strides. 

That same year, a large organization of wreckers, consisting of 
bourgeois experts, was discovered in the Shakhty district of the Donetz 
Coal Basin. The Shakhty wreckers were closely connected with the 
former mine owners — Russian and foreign capitalists — and with a foreign 
military espionage service. Their aim was to disrupt the development 
of Socialist industry and to facilitate the restoration of capitalism in the 
U.S.S.R. The wreckers had deliberately mismanaged the mines in order 
to reduce the output of coal, spoiled machinery and ventilation apparatus, 
caused roof-falls and explosions, and .set fire to pits, plants and power- 
stations. The wreckers had deliberately obstructed the improvement of the 
workers’ conditions and had infringed the Soviet labour protection laws. 
a;i2 



The wreckers were put oji trial and met with their deserts. 

The Central Committee of the Party directed all Party organizations 
to draw the necessary conclusions from the Shakhty case. Comiade 
Stalin declared that Bolshevik business executives must themselves be- 
come experts in the technique of production, so as no longer to be the 
dupes of the wreckers among the old bourgeois experts, and that the 
training of new technical personnel from the ranks of the working class 
must be accelerated. 

In accordance with a decision of the Central Committee, the train- 
ing of young experts in the technical colleges was improved. Thousands 
of Party members, members of the Young Communist League and non- 
Party people devoted to the cause of the working class were mobilized 
for study. 

Before the Party took the offensive against the kulaks, and while it 
was engaged in liquidating the bloc of Trotskyites and Zinovievites, the 
Bukharin-Rykov group had been more or less lying low, holding them- 
selves as a reserve of the anti-Party forces, not venturing to support 
the Trotskyites openly, and sometimes even acting together with the 
Party against the Trotskyites. But when the Party assumed the offen- 
sive against the kulaks and adopted emergency measuies against them, 
the Bukharin-Rykov group threw off its mask and began to attack the 
Party policy openly. The kulak soul of the Bukharin-Rykov group got 
the better of them, and they began to come out openly in defence of 
the kulaks. They demanded the repeal of the emergency measures, 
frightening the simple-minded with the argument that otherwise agricul- 
ture would begin to “decay,” and even affirming that this process had 
already begun. Blind to the growth of the collective farms and state 
farms, those superior forms of agricultural organization, and perceiving 
the decline of kulak farming, they represented the decay of the latter as 
the decay of agriculture. In order to provide a theoretical backing for 
their case, they concocted the absurd “theory of the subsidence of the 
class-struggle,” maintaining, on the strength of this theory, that the 
class struggle would grow milder with every victory gained by Socialism 
against the capitalist elements, that the class struggle would soon subside 
altogether and tlic class enemy would surrender all his positions without 
a fight, and that, consequently, there was no need for an offensive 
against the kulaks. In this way they tried to furbish up their threadbare 
bourgeois theory that the kulaks would peaceably grow into Sodalism, 
and rode roughsliod over the well-known thesis of Leninism that the 
resistance of tlie class enemy would assume more acute forms as the 
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progress of Sociiilism out tlie ground from under his feet and that the 
class struggle could “subside” only after the class enemy was destroyed. 

It was easy to sec tliat in the iiukharin-Rykov group the Party was 
faced witli a group of Riglu opportunists which differed from the bloc 
of n'rotskjites and Zinovievites only in form, only in the fact that the 
Trotskyite and Zinovievite capitulators had had some opportunity of 
masking their true nature with Left, revolutionary vociferations about 
“permanent revolution,” whereas the Bukharin-Rykov group, attacking 
the Party as they did for taking the offensive against the kulaks, could 
not possibly mask their capitulatory character and had to defend the 
reactionary forces in our country, the kulaks in particular, openly, with- 
out mask or disguise. 

The Party understood that sooner or later the Bukharin-Rykov 
group w'as bound to join hands with the remnants ol the bloc of 
'Protskyites and Zinovievites for common action against the Party. 

Parallel with their political pronouncements, the Bukliarin-Rykov 
group “worked” to muster and organize their following. Through 
Bukharin, they banded together young bourgeois elements like Slepkov, 
Maretsky, Eichenwald, Goldenberg; through Tonisky — high bureau- 
crats in the trade unions ( Mclnichansky, Dogadov and others) ; through 
Rykov — demoralized high Soviet officials (A. Smirnov, Eismont, 
V. Schmidt, and others). The group readily attracted people who had 
degenerated politically, and who made no secret of their capitulatory 
sentiments. 

About this time tlie Bukharin-Rykov group gained the support of 
high functionaries in the Moscow Party organization (Uglanov, Kotov, 
Ukhanov, Ryutin, Yagoda, Polonsky, and others). A section of the 
Rights kept under cover, abstaining from open attacks on the Party 
line. In tlie Moscow Party press and at Party meetings, it was advoca- 
ted that concessions must be made to the kulaks, that heavy taxation of 
kulaks was inadvisable, that industrialization was burdensome to the 
people, and that the development of heavy industry was premature. 
Uglanov opposed the Dnieper hydro-electric scheme and demanded tliat 
funds be diverted from heavy industry to the light industries, Uglanov 
and the other Right capitulators maintained that Moscow was and 
would rem.ain a gingham city, and that there was no need to build 
engineering works in Moscow. 

The Moscow Party organization unmasked Uglanov and his follow- 
ers, gave them a final warning and rallied closer than ever around the 
Central Committee of the Party, At a plenary meeting of the Moscow 
Committee of the C.P.S,U.(B.), held in 1928, -Comrade Stalin said 
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that a iight must be waged on two fronts, with the fire concentrated 
on the Riglit deviation. Tlie Rights, Comrade Stalin said, were kulak 
agents inside the Party. 

“I'hc triumph of the Right deviation in our Party would un- 
leash the forces of capitalism, undermine the revolutionary positions 
of the proletariat and increase the chances of restoring capitalism in 
our country,” said Comrade Stalin. (J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism^ 
Eng. ed., p. 233.) 

At the beginning of 1929 it was discovered that Bukharin, author- 
ized by the group of Right capitulators, had formed connections with 
the Trotskyites, through Kamenev, and was negotiating an agreement 
with them for a joint struggle against the Party. The Central Com- 
mittee exposed these criminal activities of the Right capitulators and 
warned them that this affair might end lamentably for Bukharin, 
Ryfcov, Tomsky and the rest. But the Right capitulators would 
not heed the warning. At a meeting of the Central Committee they 
advanced a new anti-Party platform, in the form of a declaration, 
which the Central Committee condemned. It warned them again, 
reminding them of what had happened to the bloc of Trotskyites 
and Zinovievites. In spite of this, the Bukharin-Rykov group persisted in 
their anti-Party activities. Rykov, Tomsky and Bukharin tendered to 
the Central Committee their resignations, believing that they would 
intimidate the Party thereby. The Central Committee passed con- 
demnation on this saboteur policy of resignations. Finally, a plenum 
of the Central Committee, held in November 1929, declared that 
the propaganda of the views of the Right opportunists was incom- 
patible with membership of the Party; it resolved that Bukharin, as 
the instigator and leader of the Right capitulators, be removed from 
the Political Bureau of the Central Committee, and issued a grave 
warning to Rykov, Tomsky and other members of the Right opposition. 

Perceiving that matters had taken a lamentable turn, the chief- 
tains of the Right capitulators submitted a statement acknowledging 
their errors and the correctness of the political line of the Party. 

The Right capitulators decided to effect a temporary retreat so as 
to preserve their ranks from debacle. 

This ended the first stage of the Party’s fight against the Right 
capitulators. 

The new differences within the Party did not escape the attention 
of the external enemies of the Soviet Union. Believing that tlie “new 
dissensions” in the Party were a sign of its weakness, they made a new 



attempt to involve the U.S.S.R. in ^var and to thwart the work of 
industrialization before it had got properly under way. In the summer 
of 1929, the imperialists provoked a conflict between China and the 
Soviet Union, and instigated the seizure of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way (which belonged to the U.S.S.R.) by the Chinese militarists, and 
an attack on our Far-Eastern frontier by troops of the Chinese Whites. 
But this raid of the Chinese militarists was promptly liquidated, the 
militarists, routed by the Red Army, retreated and the conflict ended 
in the signing of a peace agreement with the Manchurian authorities. 

The peace policy of the U.S.S.R. once more triumphed in the face 
of all obstacles, notwithstanding the intrigues of external enemies and 
the “dissensions” within the Party. 

Soon after this diplomatic and trade relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and Great Britain, which had been severed by the British Conservatives, 
were resumed. 

While successfully repulsing the attacks of the external and internal 
enemies, the Party was busily engaged in developing heavy industry, 
organizing Socialist emulation, building up state farms and collective 
farms, and, lastly, preparing the ground for the adoption and execution 
of the First Five-Year Plan for the development of the national economy. 

In April 1929, the Party held its Sixteenth Conference, witli the 
First Five-Year Plan as the main item on the agenda. The conference 
rejected the “minimal” variant of the Five-Year Plan advocated by the 
Right capitulators and adopted the “optimal” variant as binding under 
all circumstances. 

Thus, the Party adopted the celebrated First Five-Year Plan for 
the construction of Socialism. 

The Five-Year Plan fixed the volume of capital investments in the 
national economy in the period 1928-3S at 64,600,000,000 rubles. Of 
this sum, 19,500,000,000 rubles were to be invested in industrial and 
electric-power development, 10,000,000,000 rubles in transport devel- 
opment and 23,200,000,000 rubles in agriculture. 

This was a colossal plan for the equipment of industry and agriculture 
of the U.S.S.R. with modern technique. 

“The fundamental task of the Five-Year Plan,” said Comrade 
Stalin, “was to create such an industry in our country as would be 
able to re-equip and reorganize, not only the whole of industry, 
but also transport and agriculture — on the basis of Socialism.” 
(J. Stalin, Problems of Lenmisnij Eng. ed., p. 397.) 

For all the immensity of this plan, it did not nonplus or surprise the 
Bolsheviks. The way for it had been prepared by the whole course of 



development of industrialization and collectivization and it had been 
preceded by a wave of labour enthusiasm which caught up the workers 
and peasants and which found expression in Socialist emulation. 

The Sixteenth Party Conference adopted an appeal to all .working 
people, calling for the further development of Socialist emulation. 

Socialist emulation had produced many .an instance of exemplary 
labour and of a new attitude to labour. In many factories, collective 
farms and state farms, the workers and collective farmers drew up 
counter-flans for an output exceeding tliat provided for in the state plans. 
'I'hey displayed heroism in labour. They not only fulfilled, but exceeded 
the plans of Socialist development laid down by the Party and the Govern- 
ment. 'I'hc attitude to labour had changed. From the involuntary and 
penal servitude it had been under capitalism, it was becoming “a matter 
of honour, a matter of glory, a matter of valour and heroism.” {Stalin.) 

New industrial construction on a gigantic scale was in progress all 
over the country. I'he Dnieper hydro-electric scheme was in full swing. 
Construction work on tlie Kramatorsk and Gorlovka Iron and Steel 
Works and the reconstruction of the Lugansk Locomotive Works had 
begun in the Donetz Basin. New collieries and blast furnaces came into 
being. I'he Urals Machine-Building Works and the Berezniki and 
Solikamsk Chemical Works were under construction in the Urals. Work 
was begun on the construction of the iron and steel mills of Magnito- 
gorsk. 'I'hc erection of big automobile plants in Moscow and Gorky 
was well under way, as was the construction of giant tractor plants, 
harvester combine plants, and a mammoth agricultural machinery plant 
in Rostov-on-Don. The Kuznetsk collieries, the Soviet Union’s second 
coal base, were being extended. An immense tractor works sprang up 
in the steppe near Stalingrad in the space of eleven months. In the 
erection of the Dnieper Hydro-Electric Station and the Stalingrad Trac- 
tor Works, the workers beat world records in productivity of labour. 

History had never known industrial construction on such a gigantic 
scale, such enthusiasm for new development, such labour heroism on 
the part of the working-class millions. 

It was a veritable upsurge of labour enthusiasm, produced and 
stimulated by Socialist emulation. 

This time the peasants did not lag behind the workers. In the 
countryside, too, this labour enthusiasm began to spread among the 
peasant masses who were organizing their collective farms. The peasants 
definitely began to turn to collective farming. In tin's a great part was 
played by the state farms and the machine and tractor stations. The 
peasants would come in .crowds to the state farms and machine and 
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tractor stations to watch the operation of the tractors and other iigncul- 
lural machines, admire their performance and tliere and then resolve: 
“Let’s join the collective farm.” Divided and disunited, each on his 
tiny, dwarf individuallj'-run farm, destitute of anything like serviceable 
implements or traction, having no way of breaking up large tracts of 
virgin soil, without prospect of any improvement of their farms, crushed 
by poverty, isolated and left to their own devices, the peasants had at 
last found a wa}' out, an avenue to a better life, in the amalgamation 
of their small farms into co-operative undertakings, collective farmsj in 
tractors, which are able to break up any “hard ground,” any virgin soil; 
in the assistance rendered by the state in the form of machines, money, 
men, and counsel; in the opportunity to free themselves from bondage 
to the kulaks, who had been quite recently defeated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and forced to the ground, to the joy of the millions of peasants. 

On this basis began the mass collective farm movement, which later 
developed rapidly, especially towards the end of 1929, progressing at 
ail unprecedented rate, a rate unknown even to our Socialist industiy. 

In 1928 the total crop area of the collective farms was 1,390,000 
hectares, in 1929 it was 4,262,000 hectares, while in 1930 the plough- 
ing plan of the collective farms was already 15,000,000 hectares. 

“It must be admitted,” said Comrade Stalin in his article, 
“A Year of Great Change” (1929),''* in I'eference to the collective 
farms, “that such an impetuous speed of development is unequalled 
even in our socialized large-scale industry, wliich in general is noted 
for its outstanding speed of development.” 

This was a turning point in the development of the collective-farm 
movement. 

This was the beginning of a mass collective-farm movement. 

“What is the navj feature of the present collective-farm move- 
ment?” asked Comrade Stalin in his article “A .Year of Great 
Change.” And he answered: 

“The new and decisive feature of the present collective-farm 
movement is that the peasants are joining the collective farms not 
in separate groups, as was formerly the case, but in whole villages, 
whole volosts (rural districts), whole districts, and even whole areas. 
And what does that mean? It means that the middle feasant has 
joined the collective-farm movement. And that is the basis of that 
radical change in the development of agriculture which represents 
the most important achievement of the Soviet Government. . . .” 

C/.J. Stalin, Problems of Lcmihtn^ Eng. ed., pp. 294, 298. — Ed.Eng.ed. 
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1 his meant that the time was becoming ripe, or had already be- 
come ripe, for the elimination of the kulaks as a class, on the basis of 
solid collectivization. 


BRIEF SUMMARY 

During the period 1926-29, the Party grappled with and over- 
came immense diflicukies on the home and foreign fronts in the fight 
for the Socialist industrialization of the country. The efforts of the 
Party and the working class ended in the victory of tlie policy of So- 
cialist industrialization. 

In the main, one of the most difficult problems of industrialization 
had been solved, namely, the problem of accumulating funds for the 
building of a heavy industry. The foundations were laid of a heavy 
industry capable of re-equipping the entire national economy. 

The First Five-Year Plan of Socialist construction was adopted. 
The building of new factories, state farms and collective farms was 
developed on a vast scale. 

This advance towards Socialism was attended by a sharpening -of 
the class struggle in the country and a shai-pening of the struggle 
within the Party. The chief results of this struggle were that the re- 
sistance of the kulaks was cruslied, tlie bloc of Trotskyite and Zinovievite 
capitulators was exposed as an anti-Soviet bloc, the Right capitulators 
were exposed as agents of the kulaks, the Trotskyites were expelled from 
the Party, and the views of the Trotskyites and the Right opportunists 
were declared incompatible with membership of the C.P.S.U.(B.). 

Defeated ideologically by the Bolshevik Party, and having lost all 
support among the working class, the Trotskyites ceased to be a politi- 
cal trend and became an unprincipled, careerist clique of political swin- 
dlers, a gang of political double-dealers. 

Having laid the foundations of a heavy industry, the Party mustered 
the working class and the peasantry for the fulfilment of the First 
Five-Year Plan for the SocMist reconstruction of the U.S.S.R. Social- 
ist emulation developed all over the country among millions of work- 
ing people, giving rise to a mighty wave of labour enthusiasm and 
originating a new labour discipline. 

This period ended with a year of great change, signalized by 
sweeping victories of Socialism in industry, die first important successes 
in agriculture, the swing of the middle peasant towards the collective 
farms, and the beginning of a mass collective-farm movement. 



CR AFTER ELEVEN 


THE BOLSHEVIK PARTY IN THE STRUGGLE FOR 
THE COI.LECTIVIZATION OF AGRICUJTURE 

(1930-1934) 


1. International Situation in 1930-34. Economic Crisis in the 

Capitalist Countries. Japanese Annexation of Manchu- 
ria. Fascists’ Advent to Power in Germany. Two Seats 

OF War 

While in the U.S.S.R. important progress had been made in the 
Socialist industrialization of the country and industry was rapidly de- 
veloping, in the capitalist countries a devastating world economic crisis 
of unprecedented dimensions had broken out at the end oi 1929 and 
grew steadily more acute in the three following years. Tlie industrial 
crisis was interwoven with an agrarian crisis, which made matters still 
worse for the capitalist countries. 

In the three 3^ears of economic crisis (.1930-33), industrial output 
in the U.S.A. had sunk to 65 per cent, in Great Britain to 86 per cent, 
in Germany to 66 per cent and in France to 77 per cent of the 1929 
output. Yet in this same period industrial output in the U.S.S.R. more 
than doubled, amounting in 1933 to 201 per cent of the 1929 output. 

This was but an additional proof of the superiority of the Socialist 
economic system over the capitalist economic system. It showed that 
the country of Socialism is the only country in the world which is 
exempt from economic crises. 

The world economic crisis condemned 24,000,000 unemployed to 
starvation, poverty and miseiy. The agrarian crisis brought suffering 
to tens of millions of peasants. 

The world economic crisis further aggravated the contradictions be- 
tween the imperialist states, between the victor countries and the van- 
quished countries, between the imperialist states and the colonial and 
dependent countries, between the workers and the capitalists, between 
the peasants and the landlords. 

In his report on behalf of the Central Committee to the Sixteenth 
Party Congress, Comrade Stalin pointed out that the bourgeoisie would 
seek a way out of the economic crisis, on the one hand, by emshing the 
working class through the establishment of fascist dictatorship, f.c., the 
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dictatoi'sliip of the most reactionary, most chauvinistic, most imperialistic 
capitalist elements, and, on the otlier hand, by fomenting war for 
the redivision of colonies and spheres of influence at the expense of the 
poorly defended countries. 

'riiat is just what happened. 

In 1932 the war danger wsis aggravated by Japan. Perceiving that, 
owing to the ecojiomic crisis, the European powers and the U.S.A. 
were wholly engrossed in their domestic affairs, the Japanese impeidal- 
ists decided to seize the opportunity and bring pressure to bear on 
poorly defended China, in an attempt to subjugate her and to lord it 
over lire country. Unscrupulously exploiting “local incidents” they them- 
selves had provoked, the Japanese imperialists, like robbers, without de- 
claring war on China, marched their troops into Manchuria. The Japa- 
nese soldiery seized the whole of Manchuria, thereby preparing a con- 
venient place d’armes for the conquest of North China and for an 
attack on the U.S.S.R. Japan withdrew from the League of Nations 
in order to leave her hands free, and began to arm at a feverish pace. 

This impelled the U.S.A., Britain and France to strengthen their 
naval armaments in the Far East. It was obvious that Japajt was out 
to subjugate China and to eject the European and American imperial- 
ist powers from that country. They replied by increasing their armaments. 

But Japan was pursuing another purpose, too, namely, to seize the 
Soviet Far East. Naturally, the U.S.S.R. could not shut its eyes to this 
danger, and bcg.an intensively to strengthen the defences of its Far 
Eastern territory. 

Thus, in the Far East, thanks to the Japanese fascist imperialists, 
there arose the first seat of war. 

But it was not only in the Far East that the economic crisis aggra- 
vated the contradictions of capitalism. It aggravated them in Europe 
too. The prolonged crisis in industry and agriculture, the huge volume 
of unemployment, and the growing insecurity of the poorer classes 
fanned the discontent of the workers and peasants. The discontent of the 
\vo'*king class grew into revolutionary disaffection. This was particularly 
tire case in Germany, which was economically exhausted by the war, 
by the payment of reparations to the Anglo-French victors, and by 
the economic crisis, and the woj'king class of which languished under 
a double yoke, that of the home and the foreign, the British and 
French, bourgeoisie. The extent of this discontent was clearly indicated 
by the six million votes cast for the German Communist Party at tlic 
last Reichstag elections, before the fascists came to power. The German 
bourgeoisie perceived that the bourgeois-democratic liberties preserved in 



Germany might phi) them an evil trick, that the working class might 
use these Jibettics to extend tlic revolutionary movement. 'I'hej- there- 
fore decided that tliere tvas only one vva) of maintaining the power of 
the bourgeoisie in Germany, and that was to abolish the liourgcois liber- 
ties, to reduce the Reichstag to a cipher, and to establish a teirorist 
boui geois-nationalist dictatorship, which would he able to suppress the 
working class and base itself on the petty-bourgeois masses who wanted 
to revenge Gcrmaiiy’.s defeat in the war. And so the}' called to powei 
the fascist party — which in order to hoodwink the people calls itself 
the National-<Si?cirt/h< Party — well knowing that the fascist party, firstly, 
represents that section of the imperialist bourgeoisie which is the most 
reactionary and most hostile to the woi'king class, and, secondly, that 
it is the most pronounced party of revenge, one capable of beguiling the 
millions of the nationalistically minded petty bourgeoisie. In this the) 
were assisted by the traitors to the working class, the leaders of the 
German Social-Democratic Part}', who paved the way for fascism by 
their policy of compromise. 

These were the conditions which brought about the accession to 
power of the German fascists in 1933. 

Analysing the events in Germany in his report to the Seventeenth 
Party Congress, Comrade Stalin said: 

“The victory of fascism in Germany must be regarded not only 
as a symptom of the weakness of tlie working class and a result of 
the betrayals of the working class by the Social-Democratic Party, 
which paved the way for fascism j it must also be regarded as a 
symptom of the weakness of the bourgeoisie, of the fact tliat the 
bourgeoisie is already unable to rule by the old methods of parlia- 
mentarism and bourgeois democracy, and, as a consequence, is com- 
pelled in its home policy to resort to terroristic methods of rule. . . .” 

(J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism, Eng- cd., p. 461.) 

The German fascists inaugurated their liome policy by setting fire 
to the Reichstag, brutally suppressing the working class, destroying 
its organizations, and abolishing the bourgeois-democratic liberties. 
They inaugurated their foreign policy by withdrawing from the 
League of Nations and openly preparing for a war for the forcible 
revision of the frontiers of the European states to the advantage of 
Germany, 

Thus, in the centre of Europe, thanks to the German fascists, there 
arose a second seat of war. 
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Naturally, the U.S.S.R. could not shut its eyes to so serious a fact, 
and began to keep a sharp watch on tlie course of events in the West 
and to strengthen its defences on the Western frontiers. 


2. From the Pot, icy of Restric'cing the Kulak. Elements to 
THE Policy of Eliminating the Kulaks as a Class. Strug- 
gle Against Distortions of the Party Poi.icy in the Col- 
i.ective-Farm Movement. Offensive Against the Capitalist 
Elements Along the Whole Line. Sixteenth Party Con- 
gress 

The mass influx of the peasants into the collective farms in 1929 
and 1930 was a result of the whole preceding work of the Party and 
the Government. I'he growth of Socialist industry, which had begun 
the mass production of tractors and macliincs for agriculture; the vig- 
orous measures taken against the kulaks during the grain-purchasing 
campaigns of 1928 and 1929; the spread of agricultural co-operative 
societies, which gradually accustomed the peasants to collective farming; 
the good results obtained by the first collective farms and state farms — 
all this prepared the way for solid collectivization, when the peasants 
of entire villages, districts and regions joined the collective farms. 

Solid collectivization was not just a peaceful process — the over- 
whelming bulk of the peasantry simply joining the collective farms 
— but was a struggle of the peasant masses against the kulaks. Solid col- 
lectivization meant that all the land in a village area in which a collec- 
tive farm was formed passed into the hands of the collective farm; 
hut a considerable portion of this land was held by the kulaks, and tliere- 
fore the peasants would expropriate them, driving them from the land, 
dispossessing them of their cattle and machinery and demanding their 
arrest and eviction from the district by the Soviet authorities. 

Solid collectivization therefore meant the elimination of the kulaks. 
This wias a policy of eliminating the kulaks as a (class, on the basis 
of solid collectivization. 

By this time, the U.S.S.R, .had a strong enough material base to 
allow it to put an end to the kulaks, break their resistance, eliminate 
them as a class and replace kulak farming by collective and state fanning. 

In 1927 the kulaks still produced over 600,000,000 poods of grain, 
of which about 130,000,000 poods were available for sale. In that 
year the collective and state farms had only 35,000,000 poods of grain 
available for sale. In 1929, thanks to the Bolshevik Party’s firm policy 
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of developing state farms and collective farms, and likewise to the pro- 
gress made by Socialist industry in supplying tlie countryside with trac- 
tors and agricultural machinery, the collective farms and state farms had 
become an important factor. In that year the collective farms and state 
fauns already produced no less than 400,000,000 poods of grain, of 
which over 130,000,000 poods were marketed., This was more than the 
kulaks had marketed in 1927. And in 1930 the collective farms and 
state farms were to produce, and actually did produce, over 400,000,000 
poods of grain for the market, which was incomparably more than had 
been marketed by the kulaks in 1927. 

Thus, thanks to the changed alignment of class forces in the econom- 
ic life of the country, and the existence of the necessary material base 
tor the replacement of the kulak grain output by that of the collective 
and state farms, the Bolshevik Party was able to proceed from the policy 
of resfricfbig the kulaks to a new policy, the policy of elirnhiating them 
as a classj on the basis of solid collectivization. 

Prior to 1929, the Soviet Government had pursued a policy of 
restricting the kulaks. It had imposed higher taxes on the kulak, and 
had required him to sell grain to the state at fixed prices; by the law on 
the renting of land it had to a certain extent restricted the amount of 
land he could use; by the law on the employment of hired labour on 
private farms it had limited the scope of his farm. But it had not yet 
pursued a policy of eliminating the kulaks, since the laws on the renting 
of land and the hiring of labour allowed them to carry on, while the 
prohibition of their expropriation gave them a certain guarantee in this 
respect. The effect of this policy was to arrest the growth of the kulak 
class, some sections of which, unable to withstand the pressure of these 
restrictions, were forced out of business and ruined. But this policy did 
not destroy the economic foundations of the kulaks as a class, nor did 
it tend to eliminate them. It was a policy of restricting the kulaks, not of 
eliminating them. This policy was essential up to a certain time, that is, 
as long as the collective farms and state farms were still weak and un- 
able to replace the kulaks in the production of grain. 

At the end of 1929, with the growth of the collective farms and 
state farms, the Soviet Government turned sharply from this policy to 
the policy of eliminating the kulaks, of destroying them as a class. It 
repealed the laws on the renting of land and the hiring of labour, thus 
depriving the kulaks both of land and of hired labourers. It lifted the 
ban on the expropn'ation of the kulaks. It permitted the peasants to 
confiscate cattle, machines and other farm property from the kulaks for 
the benefit of the collective farms. The kulaks were expropriated. They 
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were expropriated jubt as the capitalists had been expropriated in the 
sphere of industry in 1918, with this difference, however, that the 
kidaks’ means of production did not pass into the liands of tlic state, 
but into tile hands of tlie peasants united in the collective farms. 

This was a profound revolution, a leap from an old qualitative 
State of society to a new qualitative state, equivalent in its consequences 
to the revolution of October 1917. 

I'lie distinguishing feature of this revolution is that it was accom- 
plished from above^ on the initiative of the state, and directly supported 
from below by the millions of peasants, who were fighting to throw oflF 
kulak bondage and to live in freedom in the collective farms. 

I’liis revolution, at one blow, solved three fundamental problems of 
Socialist construction : 

a) It eliminated tlie most numeroqs class of exploiters in our coun- 
try, the kulak class, the mainstay of capitalist restoration; 

b) It transferred the most numerous labouring class in our country, 
the peasant class, from the path of individual farming, which breeds 
capitalism, to the path of co-operative, collective, Socialist farming; 

c) It furnished the Soviet regime with a Socialist base in agricul- 
ture — ^thc most extensive and vitally necessary, yet least developed, 
branch of national economy. 

This destroyed the last mainsprings of the restoration of capitalism 
within the country and at the same time created new and decisive con- 
ditions for the building up of a Sociab'st economic system. 

Explaining the reasons for the policy of eliminating the kulaks as a 
class, and summing up the results of the mass movement of the peasants 
for solid co]lectivisj.ition, Comi'ade Stalin wrote in 1929; 

“The last hope of the capitalists of all countries, who are dreiun- 
ing of restoring capitalism in the U.S.S.R. — ‘the sacred principle of 
private property’ — is collapsing and vanishing. The peasants, whom 
they regarded as material manuring the soil for capitalism, are aban- 
doning en masse the lauded banner of ‘private property’ and are 
taking to the path of collectivism, the path of Socialism. The last 
hope for the restoration of capitalism is crumbling.” (J. Stalin, 
Problems of Lenmtsm, Eng. ed., p. 298.) 

The policy' of eliminating the kulaks as a class was embodied in the 
historic resolution on “The Rate of Collectivization and State Measures 
to Assist the Development of Collective Farms” adopted by the Cen- 
tral' Committee of the C.P.S.U,(B.) on January 5, 1930. In this 
decision, full account was taken of the diversity of conditions in the 
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^a^lmb dibinctb i)t tlic U.S.S.R. :ind tJu- varying degj-eeb to which the 
ixauuib were ripe lor collctiiviy-ation. 

Diil'ercut rates of i<dlcctivr/aUon were cMahlished, for which purpose 
the Central Committee ot tlie C.J’.S.U.(B.) divided the regions of lln 
U.S.S.R. into three groups. 

'['he lirst group included ihe principal grain-growing areas: ‘cia.., the 
North Caucasus (the Kuban, Don and I'crek), the Middle Volg.a and 
the Lower Volga, which were ripe.st for collcctivi'/ation since thej^ had 
the most tractois, the most state farms, and the most experience in 
fighting the kulaks gained in past grain -purchasing campaigns. The 
Central Committee proposed that in this giauip of grain-growing aieas 
collectivization should in the main be completed in the spring of 1931, 

The second group of grain-growing areas, the Ukraine, the Central 
Black-Earth Region, Siberia, the Urals, Kazakhstan and others, could 
complete collectivization in the main in the spring of 19.52. 

'Flic other regions, territories and republics (Moscow Region, '1 'rails- 
cancasia, the republics of Central Asia, etc.) could extend the process 
of collectivization to the end of the f'ive-Year Plan, that is, to 1933. 

In view of the growing speed of collectivization, the Centra] Com- 
mittee of the Party considered it necessary to accelerate the construction 
of plants for the production of tractors, harvester combines, tractor- 
drawn machinery, etc. Simultaneously, the Central Committee demanded 
that “the tendency to underestimate the importance of horse traction at 
the present stage of the collective-farm movement, a tendency which was 
leading to the reckless disposal and sale of horses, be resolutely checked.” 

State loans to collective farms for the year 1929-30 were doubled 
(500,000,000 rubles) as compared with the original plan. 

The expense of the surveying and demarcation of the lands of the 
collective farms was to be borne by the state. 

The resolution contained the highly important direction that the 
chief form of the collective-farm movement at the given stage must bo 
the agricultural artel, in which only the frincifal means of production 
are collectivized. 

The Central Committee most seriously wanted Party organizatiotii 
“against any attempts whatsoever to force the collective-farm movement 
by 'decrees’ from above, which might involve the d.anger of the substi- 
tution of mock-collectivization for real Socialist emulation in the organ- 
ization of collective farms.” (Resolutions of the C.P.S.U.[B.], Russ, 
ed., Part II, p. 662.) 

In this resolution the Central Committee made it clear how the 
Party’s new policy in the countryside should be applied, 
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riic policy oi eliminating tlie kulaks as a class and of solid collec- 
tivization stimulated a powerful collective-fai m movement. The pc.isants 
of whole villages and clistiicts joined the collective farms, sweeping the 
kulaks from their path and ficeing themselves from kulak bondage. 

But with all the phenomenal pi ogress of collectivization, certain 
faults on the part of Party woikers, disloitions of the Party policy in 
collective farm develoiiment, soon revealed themselves. Although the 
Central Committee liad warned Party workers not to be carried aw.^y 
by the success of collectivization, many of them began to force the pace 
of collectivization artificially, without regard to tlie conditions of time 
and place, and heedless of the degree of readiness of the peasants tc 
join the collective farms. 

It was found that the volwUnry principle of forming collective farms 
was being violated, and that in a number of districts the peasants were 
being forced into the collective farms under threat of being dispossessed, 
(iisfranchfsed, and so on. 

In a number of districts, preparatory work and patient explanation 
of the underlying principles of the Party’s policy with regard to collec- 
tivization were being replaced by bureaucratic decreeing from above, by 
e.xaggcrated, fictitious figures regarding the formation of collective, 
farms, by an artificial inflation of the percentage of collectivization. 

Although the Central Committee had specified tliat the chief form 
of the collective-farm movement must be the agricultural arte], in which 
only the frinclfal means of production are collectivized, in a number 
of places pigheaded attempts were made to skip the artel form and pass 
straight to the commune; dwellings, milch-cows, small Hveslock, poul- 
try, etc., not exploited for the market, were collectivized. 

Carried away by tlie initial success of collectivization, persons in 
authority in certain regions violated the Central Committce’.s explicit 
instructions z'Cgarding the pace and time limits of collectivization. In 
their zeal for inflated figures, the leadership of the Moscow Region gave 
the cue to their subordinates to complete collectivization by the spring 
of 1930, .although they had no less than three years (till the end of 
1932) for this purpose. Even grosser were the violations in Transcau- 
casia and Central Asia. 

Taking advantage of these distortions of policy for their own pro- 
vocative ends, the kulaks and their toadies would themselves propose that 
communes be formed instead of agricultural artels, and that dwellings, 
small livestock and poultry be collectivized forthwith. Furthermore, the 
kulaks instigated the peasants to slaughter their animals before entering 
the collective farms, arguing that “they will be taken away anyhow,” 
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The class enemy calculated that the distortions and mistakes committed 
by the local organizations in the process of collectivization would incense 
the peasajitry and provoke revolts against the Soviet Government. 

As a result of the mistakes of Party organizations and the downright 
provocateur actions of the class enemy, in the latter half of February 
1930, against the general background of the unquestionable success of 
collectivization, there were dangerous signs of serious discontent among 
the peasantry in a number of districts. Here and there, tne kulaks and 
their agents even succeeded in inciting the peasants to outright anti-Soviet 
actions. 

Having received a number of alarming signals of distortions of the 
Party line that might jeopardize collectivization, the Central Committee 
of the party immediately proceeded to remedy the situation, to set the 
Party workers the task of rectifying the mistakes as quickly as possible. 
On March 2, 1930, by decision of the Central Committee, Comrade 
Stalin’s article, “Dizzy With Success,” was published. This article was 
a warning to all who had been so carried away by the success of collec- 
tivization as to commit gross mistakes and depart from the Party line, 
to all who were trying to coerce the peasants to join the collective 
farms. The article laid the utmost emphasis on the principle that the 
formation of collective farms must be voluntary, and on the necessity 
of making allowances for the diversity of cotiditions in the various 
districts of the U.S.S.R. when determining the pace and methods of 
collectivization. Comrade Stalin reiterated that the chief form of the 
collective-farm movement was the agricultural artel, in which only the 
principal me-ins of production, chiefly those used in grain growing, 
are collectivized, while household land, dwellings, part of the dairy 
cattle, small livestock, poultry, etc., are not collectivized. 

Comrade Stalin’s article was of the utmost political moment. It 
helped the Party organizations to rectify their mistakes and dealt a 
severe blow to the enemies of the Soviet Government wlio had been 
hoping to take advantage of the distortions of policy to set the peasants 
against the Soviet Government. The broad mass of the peasants now 
saw that the line of the Bolshevik Party had nothing in common with 
the pigheaded “Left” distortions of local authorities. The article set the 
minds of the peasants at rest. 

In order to complete tlie work begun by Comrade Stalin’s article 
in rectifying distortions and mistakes, the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.) decided to strike another blow at them, and on March 
15, 1930, published its resolution on “Measures to Combat the Distor- 
tions of the Party Lhie in the Collective-Farm Movement.” 
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''I'liib rehuliition made a detailed analysis of the mistakes committed, 
showing that they were the result of a departure from the Leiiinist- 
Stalinist line of the Party, the result of a flagrant breach of Party in- 
structions. 

'^I’he Central Committee pointed out that these “Left” distortions 
were of direct service to tlie class enemy. 

'Pile Central Committee gave directions that “persons who are un- 
able <n‘ unwilling earnestly to combat distni'tions of the Party line 
must be removed from their posts and replaced." (^Resolutions of the 
6'.P.S.[7.[£.J,Part II, p. 663.) 

The Central Committee changed the leadership of certain regional 
and territorial Party organizations (Moscow Region, Transcaucasia) 
which had committed political mistakes and proved incapable of rectify- 
ing them. 

On April 3, 1930, Comi-ade Stalin’s “Reply to Collective Farm 
Comrades” was published, in which he indicated the root cause of the 
mistakes in the peasant question and the major mistakes committed in 
the collective-farm movement, viz., an incorrect approach to the middle 
peasant, violation of the Leninist principle that the formation of collec- 
tive farms must be voluntary, violation of the Leninist principle that 
allowance must be made for the diversity of conditions in the various 
districts of the U.S.S.R., and the attempts to skip the artel form and 
to pass straight to the commune. 

The result of all these measures was that the Party secured the cor- 
rection of the distortions of policy committed by local Party workers in 
a number of districts. 

It required the utmost firmness on the part of the Central Com- 
mittee and its ability to go against the current in order to promptly 
correct that considerable body of Party workers who, carried away by 
success, had been rapidly straying from the Party line. 

The Party succeeded in correcting the distortions of the Party line 
in the collective-farm movement. 

This made it possible to consolidate the success of the collective- 
farm movement. 

It alst) made possible a new and powerful advance of the collective- 
farm movement. 

Prior to the Party’s adoption of the policy of eliminating the kulaks 
as a class, an energetic offensive against the capitalist elements with the 
object of eliminating them had been waged chiefly in the towns, on the 
industrial front. So far, the countryside, agriculture, had been lagging 
behind the towns, behind industry. Consequently, the offensive had not 
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oorne an all-rouiul, complete and general character. But now that the 
hackwardness of the countryside was hecoming a thing of the past, now 
that the peasants’ fight for the elimination of the kulak class had taken 
clear shape, and the Party had adopted the policy of eliminating the 
kulak class, the offensive against the capitalist elements assumed a gener- 
il character, the partial offensive developed into an olTensivc along the 
whole front. By the time the Sixteenth Party Congress was convened, 
the general offensive against the capitalist elements was proceeding all 
along the line. 

The Sixteenth Party Congress met on June 26, 193U. It was 
attended by 1,268 delegates with vote and 891 delegates with voice 
nut no vote, representing 1,260,874 Party members and 711,609 can- 
didate members. 

The Sixteenth Party Congress is known in the annals of the Party 
•IS “the congress of the sweeping offensive of Socialism along the. whole 
front) of the elimination of the kulaks as a class, and of tlic realization 
of solid collectivization.” {Stalin.) 

Presenting the political report of the Centra] Committee, Comrade 
Stalin showed what big victories had been won by the Bolshevik Party 
in developing the Socialist offensive. 

Socialist industrialization had progressed so far tliat the share of 
industry in the total production of the country now jjrcdominated over 
that of agriculture. In the fiscal year 1929-.'50, the share of industry 
already comprised no less than 53 per cent of the total production of 
the country, while the share of agriculture was about 47 l)er cent. 

In the fiscal year 1926-27, at the time of the Fifteenth Party Con- 
gress, the total output of indu.strj' had been only 102.5 per cent of the 
pre-war output; in the year 1929-30, at the time of tlie Sixteenth Con- 
gress, it was already about 180 per cent. 

Heavy industry — the production of means of production, machine- 
building — was steadily growing in power. 

. . We are on the eve of the transformation of our country 

from an agrarian to an industrial country,” declared Comrade 

Stalin at the congress, amidst hearty acclamation. 

Still, the high rate of industrial development, Comrade Stalin ex- 
plained, was not to be confused with the level of industrial develop- 
ment. Despite the unprecedented rate of development of Socialist 
industry, we were still far behind the advanced capitalist countries 
as regards the level of industrial development. This was so in the case 
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of electric power, in spile o£ the phenomenal progress of elcctritication 
in the U.S.S.R. This was the case with metal. According to the 
plan, the output of pig-iron in the U.S.S.R. was to be 5,500,000 tons 
in the year 1929-30, when the output of pig-iron in Germany in 1929 
was 13,400,000 tons, and in France 10,450,000 tons. In order to 
make good our technical and economic backwardness in the ininimum 
of time, our rate of industrial development had to be further acceler- 
ated, .and a most resolute fight waged against the opportunists who were 
striving to reduce the rate of development of Socialist industry. 

. . People who talk about the necessity of reducing the rate of 
development of our industry are enemies of Socialism, agents of 
our class enemies,” .said Comrade Stalin. (Stalin, Leiiinlsm, “Polit- 
ical Report of the Central Committee to the Sixteenth Congress 
of the C.P.S.U. ” F-ng. ed.) 

.Aifter the program of the first year of the First Five-Year Plan had 
been successfully fulfilled and surpassed, a slogan originated among the 
masses — ^'Fulfil the Five-Year Plan m Four YearsF A number of 
branches of industry (oil, peat, general machine-building, agricultural 
machinery, electrical equipment ) were carrying out their plans so success- 
fully that their five-year-plans could be fulfilled in 2V2 or 3 years. This 
proved that the slogan “The Five-Year Plan in Four Years” was quite 
feasible, and thus exposed the opportunism of the sceptics who doubted it. 

The Sixteenth Congress instructed the Central Committee of the 
Party to “ensure that the spirited Bolshevik tempo of Socialist construc- 
tion be maintained, and that the Five-Year Plan be actually fulfilled in 
four years.” 

By the time of the Sixteenth Party Congress, a momentous change 
had taken place in the development of agriculture in the U.S.S.R. The 
broad masses of the peasantry had turned towards Socialism. On May 1, 
1930, collectivization in the principal grain-growing regions embraced 
40-50 per cent of the peasant households (as against 2-3 per cent in 
the spring of 1928). The crop area of the collective farms reached 
36,000,000 hectares. 

Thus the increased program (30,000,000 hectares), laid down in 
the resolution of the Central Committee of January 5, 1930, was more 
than fulfilled. The five-year program of collective farm development 
had been fulfilled over one and a half times in the space of two years. 

In three years the amount of produce marketed by the collective 
farms had increased more than forty-fold. Already in 1930 more than 
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half the marketed grain in the counti} came troni tlie collective farm:-, 
quite apart from the grain produced by the state farms. 

This meant that from now on the fortunes of agriculture would 
be decided not by the individual peasant farms, but by the collective 
and st.ate farms. 

XVhile, before the mass influx of the peasantry into the collective 
farms, the Soviet power had leaned mainly on Socialist industry, now 
it began to lean also on the rapidly expanding Socialist sector of agri- 
culture, the collective and state farms. 

T.’he collective farm peasantry, as tlie Sixteenth Party Congress 
stated in one of its resolutions, had become “a real and firm mainstay 
of tlie Soviet power.” 


3. PoLici OF Reconstrctci’Ing All Branches oe the Na- 
tional Economy. Importance of Technique. Further 
Spread of the Collective-Farm Movement, Political De- 
partments of the Machine and Tractor Stations. Results 
OF THE Fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan in Four Years. 
Victory of Socialism Along the Whole Front. Seventeenth 
Party Congress 

When heavy industry and especially the machine-building industry 
had been built up and placed securely on their feet, and it was moreover 
clear that they were developing at a fairly rapid pace, the next task 
that faced Uie Party was to reconstruct all branches of the national 
economy on modern, up-to-date lines. Modern technique, modern 
machineiy had to be supplied to the fuel indiistiy, the metallurgical 
industiT, the light industries, the food industry, the timber industry, 
the armament industry, the tran.sport system, and to agriculture. In view 
of the colossal increase in the demand for farm produce and manufac- 
tured goods, it was necessary to double and treble output in all branches 
of production. But this could not be done unless the factories and mills, 
the state farms and collective farms were adequately supplied with up- 
to-date equipment, since the requisite increase of output could not be se- 
cured with the old equipment. 

Unless the major branches of the national economy were recon- 
structed, it would be impossible to satisfy the new and ever growing 
demands of the country and its economic sj'stem. 

Without reconsti'uction, it would be impossible to complete the offen- 
sive of Socialism along the whole front, for the capitalist elements in 
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town anti coiiiiti) had to be lought and vaiiqnibhed not only by a new 
organization of labour and property, but also by a new technique, bji 
technical superiority. 

Without reconstruction, it would be impossiblt to overtake and 
outstrip the technically and economically advanced capitalist countries, 
for althougli the U.S.S.R. had suipasscd the capitalist countries in rate 
of industrial development, it still lagged a long way behind them in 
level of industrial development, in quantity of industrial output. 

In order that we might catch up witli tlieni, every branch of produc- 
tion had to be equipped with new technique and reconstructed on the 
most up-to-date technical lines. 

. The question oJ technique had thus become of decisive importance. 

The main impediment was not so much an insufficiency of modern 
machinery and machine-tools — for our machine-building industry was 
in a position to produce modern equipment — as the wrong attitude of 
our business executives to technique, their tendency to underrate the im- 
portance of technique in the period of reconstruction and to disdain it. 
In their opinion, technical matters were the affair of the “experts,” some- 
thing of second-rate importance, to he left in charge of the “bourgeois 
experts” j thej' considered that Communist business executives need not 
interfere in the technical side of production and should attend to some- 
thing more important, namely, the “general” management of industry. 

I'he bourgeois “experts” were therefore given a free hand in mat- 
ters of production, while the Communist business executives reserved 
to themselves the function of “general” direction, the signing of papers. 

It need scarcely be said that with such an attitude, “general” direc- 
tion was bound to degenerate into a mere parody of direction, a sterile 
signing of papers, a futile fussing with papers. 

It is clear that if Communist business executives had persisted in tin’s 
disdainful attitude to technical matters, wc would never have been able 
to overtake the advanced capitalist countries, let alone outstrip them. 
This attitude, especially in the reconstruction period, would have doomed 
our country to backwardness, and would have lowered our rates of 
development. As a matter of fact, this attitude to technical matters was 
a screen, a mask for the secret wish of a certain section of the Commu- 
nist business executives to retard, to reduce the rate of industrial devel- 
opment, so as to be able to “take it easy” by shunting the responsibili- 
ty for production on to the “experts.” 

It was necessary to get Communist business executives to turn their 
attention to technical matters, to acquire a taste for technique; they 
needed to be shown that it was vital for Bolshevik business executive.? 



to Iiuibtur modern technique, otherwise we would luii the risk ot con- 
demning our country to backwardness and stagnation. 

Unless this problem were solved further progress would be im- 
possible. 

Of utmost importance in this connection was the speech Comrade 
Stalin made at the First Conference of Industrial Manageis in 
February 1931. 

“It is sometimes asked,” said Comrade Stalm, “whether it is not 
possible to slow down the tempo a bit, to put a check on the move- 
ment. No, comrades, it is not possible! 'I'he tempo must not be 
reduced!... To slacken the tempo would mean falling behind. 
.‘\.nd those who fall behind get beaten. But we do not want to be 
beaten. No, we refuse to be beaten! 

“One feature of the history of old Russia was the continual 
beatings she suffered tor tailing behind, for her backwardness. 
She was beaten by the Mongol khans. She was beaten by the 
I'urkish bej's. She was beaten by the Swedish feudal lords. SJie was 
beaten by the Polish and Lithuanian gentry. She was beaten by the 
British and French capitalists. She was beaten by die Japanese 
barons. All beat her — ^for her backwardness. . . . 

“VVe are fifty or a hundred years behind the advanced countries. 
We must make good this distance in ten years. Either we do it, or 
they crush us. . . . 

“In ten years at most we must make good the distance we are 
lagging behind the advanced capitalist countries. We have all the 
‘objective’ opportunities for diis. The only thing lacking is the abil- 
ity to make proper use of these opportunities. And that depends on 
us. Only on us! It is time wc leaimed to use these opportunities. 
It is time to put an end to die rotten policy of non-interference in 
production. It is time to adopt a new policy, a policy adapted to 
the times — the policy of interfering in everything. If you are a fac- 
tory manager, then interfere in all the affairs of the factory, look 
into everything, let nothing escape you, learn and learn again. 
Bolsheviks must master technique. It is time Bolsheviks themselves 
became experts. In the period of reconstruction technique decides 
everything.” (J. Stalin, Problems of Lflwiwfw?, Eng. ed., pp. 355-58.) 

The historic importance of Comrade Stalin’s speech lay in the fact 
that it put an end to the disdainful attitude of Communist business 
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c-xccutivcs tn techiiiLjuc, made them lace tlie question ot tciliiiique, 
opened a new phase in the struggle lor the mastery of technique by 
the Bolshevik-! tlu-niselves, and thereby helped to promote the work ot 
exonomic reconstruction. 

From tlien on technical knowledge ceased to he a monopoly of the 
bourgeois “experts,” and became a matter of vital concern to the Bol- 
shevik business executives themselves, while the word “expert” ceased 
to be a term of disparagement and became the honourable title of 
Bolsheviks who had mastered technique. 

From then on there were bound to appear — and there actually did 
appear — thousands upon thousands, whole battalions oi Red experts, 
who had mastered technique and were able to direct industries. 

This was a new, Soviet technical intelligentsia, an intelligentsia 
of the working class and the peasantry, and they now constitute the 
main force in the management of our industries. 

All this was hound to promote, and actually did promote the work 
of economic reconstruction. 

Reconstruction was not confined to industry and transport, [t devel- 
oped even more rapidly in agriculture. The reason is not far to seek: 
agriculture was less mechanized than other branches, and here the need 
for modern machinery was felt more acutely than elsewhere. And it 
was urgently essential to increase the supply of modern agricultural 
marllines now that the number of collective farms was growing irom 
month to month and week to week, and with it the demand for thou- 
sands upon thou.santls of tractora and other agricultural machines. 

The year 1931 witnessed a further advance in the collective-farm 
movement. In the principal grain-growing districts over 80 per cent 
of the peasant farms had already amalgamated to form collective farms. 
Here, solid collectivization had in the main already been achieved. In 
the les.s important grain-growing districts and in the districts growing 
industrial crops about 50 per cent of the pcawnt farms had joined the 
collective farms. By now there were 200,000 collective farms and 
4,000 state farms, which together cultivated two-thirds of the total crop 
area of the country, the individual peasants cultivating only one-third. 

This was a tremendous victory for Socialism in the countryside. 

But the progress of the collective-farm movement was so far to be 
measured in breadth rather than in depth: the collective farms were 
increasing in number and were spreading to district after district, but 
there was no commensurate improvement in the work of the collective 
farms or in the skill of their personnel. This was due to the fact that 
the growth of the leading; cadres and trained personnel of the collective 
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farms, was not keeping pace with the numerical growth of the collective 
farms themselves. I'he consetjuence was that the work of the new col- 
lective farms was not always satisfactory, and the collective farms them- 
selves were still weak. They were also held back by the shortage in the 
countryside of literate people indispensable to the collective farms (book- 
keepers, stores managers, secretaries, etc.), and by the inexperience of 
the peasants in the management of large-scale collective enterprises. The 
collective farmers were the individual peasants of yesterday j they had 
experience in farming small plots of land, but none in managing big, 
collective farms. This experience could not be acquired in a day. 

The first stages of collective farm work were consequently marred 
by serious defects. It was found tliat work was still badly organized in 
the collective farms; labour discipline was slack. In many collective 
farms the income was distributed not by the number of work-day-units, 
but by the number of mouths to feed in the family. It often happened 
that .slackers got a bigger return than conscientious hard-working col- 
lective farmers. These defects in the management of collective farms 
lowered the incentive of their members. There were many cases of 
members absenting themselves from work even at the height of the 
season, leaving part of the crops unharvested until tlie winter snows, 
while the reaping was done so carelessly that large quantities of grain 
were lost. The absence of individual responsibility for machines and 
horses and for work generally weakened the collective farms and re- 
duced their revenues. 

The situation was particularly bad wherever former kulaks and 
their toadies had managed to worm their way into collective farms and 
to secure positions of trust in them. Not infrequently former kulaks 
would betake themselves to districts where they were unknown, 
and there make their way into the collective farms with the deliberate 
intention of sabotaging and doing mischief. Sometimes, owing to lack 
of vigilance on the part of Party workers and Soviet officials, kulaks 
managed to get into collective farms even in their own districts. What 
made it easier for former kulaks to penetrate into the collective farms 
was that they had radically changed their tactics. Formerly the kulaks 
had fought the collective farms openly, had savagely persecuted collective 
farm leading cadres and foremost collective farmers, nefariously murder- 
ing them, burning down their houses and barns. By these methods they 
had thought to intimidate the peasantry and to deter them from joining 
tlie collective farms. Now that their open struggle against the collective 
farms had failed, they changed their tactics. They laid aside their sawn- 
off shotguns and posed as innocent, unoffending folk who would not 
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hurt a fly. They pretended to be loyal Soviet supporters. Onee inside the 
collective farms they stealthily carried on their sabotage. They siiove to 
disorganize tiie collective farms from within, to undeimine labour dis- 
cipline and to muddle tlie harvest accounts and the lecords of work 
perlormed. It was part of their sinister scheme to destroy the horses of 
the collective farms by delibeiatcly inlccting them with glanders, mange 
and other diseases, or disabling them by neglect or other methods, in 
which they were often successful. They did d.im.nge to tractors and 
farm machineiy. 

The kul.iks were often able to deceive the collective farmers and 
commit sabotage with impunity because the collective farms were still 
weak and their personnel still inexperienced. 

To put an end to the sabotage of the kulaks and to expedite the 
work of strengthening the collective farms, the latter had to be given 
urgent and effective assistance in men, advice and leadership. 

This assistance was forthcoming from the Bolshevik Party. In Janu- 
ary 1933, the Central Committee of the Party adopted a decision to 
organize 'political department! in the machine and tractor stations serv- 
ing the collective farms. Some 17,000 Party members were sent into 
the countr 5 'side to work m these poh'tical departments and to aid the 
collective farms. 

This assistance was highly effective. 

In two years (1933 .'ind 1934) the political departments ol the 
machine and tractor stations did a great deal to build up an active body 
of collective farmers, to eliminate the defects in the work of the collec- 
tive farms, to consolid.ste them, and to rid them of kulak enemies and 
wreckers. 

The political departments perfonned their task with credit: they 
strengthened the collective farms both in regard to organization and 
efliciency, trained skilled personnel for them, improved their manage- 
ment and raised the political level of the collective farm members. 

Of great importance in stimulating the collective farmers to strive 
fur the strengthening of the collective farms was the First All-TJnion 
Congress of Collective Farm Shock Workers (February 1933) and 
the speech made by Comrade Stalin at this congress. 

Contrasting the old, pre-collectivc farm system in the countryside 
with the new, collective farm system, Comrade Stalin said: 

“Under the old system the pcasfints each worked in isolation, 
following the ancient methods of their forefathers and using anti- 
quated implements of labour; they worked for the landlords and 
capitalists, the kulaks and profiteers; they h’ved in penuiy while they 
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enriched otlicis. Under tiie new, collective lann syisteiu, the peiusuntu 
work in common, co-operatively, with the help of modern imple- 
ments —tractori. and agricultural machinery; they work tor them- 
selves and their collective farms; they live without capitalists and 
landlords, without kulaks and proriteers; they work with the object 
of raising their standard ol welfare and culture from day to day,’' 
(J. Stalin, Problems oj Lemmsm^ Eng- cd., p. 44.5.) 

Comrade Staliii sluiweil in tliis speech what the peasants had achieved 
by adopting the collective farm way. The Ilolshevik Party had helped 
millions ot poor peasants to join the collective farms, and to escape 
from servitude to the kulaks. By joining the collective farms, and hav- 
ing the best lands and the finest instruments of production at their dis- 
po'-al, millions of poor peasants who had formerly lived in penury had 
now as collective farmers risen to the level of middle peasants, and had 
attained material security. 

'I'his was tlie first step in the development ot collective farms, the 
first achievement. 

The ne.'tt step, Comrade Stalin stiid, ,was to raise the collective 
farmers — both former poor peasants and former middle peasants — to an 
even higher level, to make all the collective farmers prosperous and all 
the collective farms Bolshevik. 

“Only one thing is now needed for the collective farineis to 
become prosperous,” Comrade Stalin said, “and that is for them to 
work in the collective farms conscientiously, to make efficient use of 
the tractors and machines, to make efficient use of the draught 
cattle, to cultivate the land efficiently, and to cherish collective farm 
property.” p, 448.) 

Comrade Stalin’s speech made a profound impression on the millions 
of collective farmers and became a practical program of action for the 
collective farms. 

By the end of 1934 the collective farms had become a strong and 
invincible force. They already embraced about three-quarters of all the 
peasant households in the Soviet Union and about 90 per cent of the 
total crop area. 

In 1934 there were already 281,000 tractors and 32,000 harvester 
combines at work in the Soviet countiyside. The spring sowing in 
that year was completed fifteen to twenty days earlier than in 1933, 
and thirty to forty days earlier than in 1932, while tlie plan of grain 
deliveries to the state was fulfilled three months earlier than in 1932, 
This showed how firmly, established the collective farms had be- 
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uniK 111 lui) 3 'ears, thanks to the tiemeiuloub assistance given them bj 
the I'art}' and the workcis’ and peasants' state. 

'J’his solid victory of the collective laim system and the attendant 
iiiipnivcinent ot agrieiiitui e enabled the Soviet Government to abolish 
tlie ratiuning of biead and all other products and to intioduce the on- 
iC'trictcd sale ol ioodstutfs. 

Since the political departments ol the machine and tractor stations 
had served the purpose for which they had heen temporarily created, the 
Ccnti'iil Committee decided to convert them into ordinary J’arty bodies 
by merging them with the district Party Committees in their localities. 

All these acliievcmcnts, both in agriculture and in imlustry, were 
made possible by the successful fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan. 

Py the beginning of 1933 it was evident that the First Five-Year 
Plan had already been fulfilled ahead of time, fulfilled in four years 
and three months. 

This was a tremendous, epoch-making victory of the working class 
and peasantry of the U.S.S.R. 

Reporting to a plenary meeting of the Central Committee and the 
Central Control Commission of the Party, held in January 1933, Com- 
rade Stalin reviewed the results of the First Five-Year Plan. The re- 
port made it clear that in the period which it took to fulfil the First 
Five-Year Plan, the Party and the Soviet Government had achieved 
the following major results: 

a) The U.S.S.R. had been converted from an agrarian country into 
an industrial country, for the proportion of industrial output to the total 
production of the country had risen to 70 per cent. 

b) The Socialist economic system had eliminated the capitalist ele~ 
ments in the sphere of industry and had become the sole economic 
system in industry, 

c ) The Socialist economic sj'Stcm had eliminated the kulaks as a 
class in the sphere of agriculture, and had become the predominant 
force in agriculture. 

d) The collective farm system had put an end to poverty and want 
in tlie countryside, and tens of millions of poor peasants had risen to a 
level' of material security. 

e) The Socialist system in industry had abolished unemployment, 
and while retaining the 8-hour day in a number of branches, had intro- 
duced the 7-hour day in the vast majority of enterprises and the 6-hour 
day in unhealthy occupations, 

f) The victory of Socialism in all branches of the national economy 
had abolished the exploitation of man by man. 



"I’lic sum and substanct; o£ the ;ichievenieiits of the ^'ii-st Five-Year 
Plan was that they had completely emancipated the workers and peas- 
ants from exploitation and had opened the way to a prosperous and 
cultured life for ALL woiking people in the U.S.S.R. 

In January 1934 the Party held its Seventeenth Congress. It was 
attended by 1,225 delegates with vote and 736 delegates with voice but 
no vote, representing 1,874,488 Party members and 935,298 candi- 
date members. 

The congress reviewed the work of the Parly since the last con- 
gress. It noted the decisive results achieved by Socialism in all branches 
of economic and cultural life and placed on record that the general 
line of the Party had triumphed along the whole front. 

The Seventeenth Party Congress is known in history as the “Con- 
gress of Victors.” 

Reporting on the work of tlie Central Committee, Comrade Stalin 
pointed to the fundamental changes that had taken place in the U.S.S.R. 
during the period under review. 

“During this period, the U.S.S.R. has become radically trans- 
formed and has cast off the integument of backwardness and 
mediavalism. From an agrarian country it has become an indus- 
trial country. From a countiy of small individual agriculture it has 
become a country of collective, large-scale mechanized agriculture. 
From an ignorant, illiterate and uncultured country it has become — 
or rather it is becoming — a literate and cultured country covered 
by a vast network of higher, intermediate and elementary schools 
teaching in the languages of the nationalities of the U.S.S.R,” 
(J, Stalin, Problems of Leninism, Eng. cd., p. 470.) 

R)' this time 99 per cent of the industry of the country was Socialist 
industry. Socialist agriculture — the collective farms and state farms — 
embraced about 90 per cent of the total crop area of the country. As 
to trade, the capitalist elements had been completely ousted from this 
domain. 

When the New Economic Policy was being introduced, Lenin .said 
that there were the elements of five .social-economic formations in our 
country. The first was patriarchal economy, which was largely a natural 
form of economy, i.e,, which practically carried on no trade. The sec- 
ond formation was small commodity production, as represented by the 
majority of the peasant farms, tho.se which sold agricultural produce, 
and by the artisans. In the first yeai^ of NEP this economic formation 
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emili at-ed the iiiajoiiiy ol the popul.tlion. 'Die thud Imniatioii nai pi i- 
vate capitalibin, whicJi had hcgiiii to revive in the early period oi Ni-P 
The fourth foimation was state capitalism, iliiell) in the foim ol on 
cessions, which had not developed to anj coubiderahle extent. The filth 
lormation was Socialism: Socialist industrj, which was still weak, state 
farms and collective farms, which W'cie ecoiiomicallj' insignificant at the 
heginning of NEP, state trade and co-operative societies, which were 
also weak at that time. 

Of all these formations, Lenin said, the Socialist formation must 
gain the upper hand. 

The New Economic I’olicy was designeil to bring about the com- 
plete victory of Socialist forms of econom}'. 

And by the time of the Seventeenth Party Congress this aim had 
already been achieved. 

“We can now say,” said Comrade Stalin, “that the first, the 
third and the fourth .social-economic formations no longer exist; the 
second .social-economic formation has been forced into a .secondary 
position, while the fifth social-economic formation — the Socialist for- 
mation — now holds unchallenged sway and is the sole commanding 
force in the whole national economy,” {Ibid.^ p. 472.) 

An important place in Comrade Stalin’s report was given to the 
question of ideological-political leadersh^. He warned the Party that 
although its enemies, the opportunists and nationalist deviators of all 
shades and complexions, had been defeated, remnants of their ideology 
still lingered in the minds of some Party members and often asserted 
themselves. The survivals of capitalism in economic life and particularly 
in the minds of men provided a favourable soil for the revival of the 
ideology of the defeated anti-Leninist groups. The development of peo- 
ple’s mentality does not keep pace with their economic position. As a 
consequence, survivals of bourgeois ideas still remained in men’s minds 
and would continue to do so even though capitalism had been abolished 
in economic life. It should also be borne in mind that the surrounding 
capitalist world, against which we had to keep our powder dry, was 
working to revive and foster these survivals. 

Comrade Stalin also dwelt on the survivals of capitalism in men’s 
minds on the national question, where they were particularly tenacious. 
The Bolshevik Party was fighting on two fronts, both against the devia- 
tion to Great-Russian chauvinism and against the deviation to local 
nationalism, In a number of republics (the Ukraine, Byelorussia, and 
others) the Party organizations had relaxed the struggle against local 
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ii<itionaliMTi, ajid li.iti allowed it to grow to such an extent that it had 
allied itself with hostile forces, the forces of intervention, and had become 
a danger to the state. In reply to the question, which deviation in the 
national question was the major danger, Comrade Stalin said: 

“The major danger is the deviation against which we have 
ceased to fight, thereby allowing it to grow into a danger to the 
state.’’ {Ibid., p. 507.) 

Comrade Stalin called upon the Party to be more active in ideologi- 
cal-political work, systematically to expose the ideology and the rem- 
nants of the ideology of the hostile classes and of the trends hostile to 
Leninism. 

He further pointed out in his report that the adoption of correct 
decisions does not in itself guarantee the success of a measure. In order 
to guarantee success, it was necessary to fut the right feople in the 
right plnci'y people able to give effect to the decisions of the leading 
organs and to keep a check on the fulfilment of decisions. Without these 
organizational measures there was a risk of decisions remaining scraps 
of paper, divorced from practical life. Comrade Stalin referred in sup- 
port of this to Lenin’s famous maxim that the chief thing in organiza- 
tional work was the choice of personnel and the keeping of a check on 
the fulfilment of decisions. Comrade Stalin said that the disparity be- 
tween adopted decisions and tlie organizational work of putting these 
decisions into effect and of keeping a check on their fulfilment was the 
chief evil in our practical work. 

In order to keep a better check on the fulfilment of Party and Gov- 
ernment decisions, the Seventeenth Party Congress set up a Party Con- 
trol Commission under the Central Committee of the C,P.S,U.(B.') 
and a Soviet Control Commission under the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of the U.S.S.R. in place of the combined Central Control Com- 
mission and Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, this body having 
completed the tasks for which it had been set up by the I'wclfth Party 
Congress. 

Comrade Stalin formulated the organizational tasks of the Party in 
the new stage as follows: 

1) Our organizational work must be adapted to the requirements 
of the political line of the Party; 

2) Organizational leadership must be raised to the level of political 
leadership ; 

3 ) Organizational leadership must be made fully equal to the task of 
ensuring the realization of the political slogans and decisions' of the Party. 



In conclusion, Comrade Stalin warned the Party that although 
Socialism had achieved great successes, successes of which we C(mld he 
justly proud, we must not allow ourselves to be carried away, to get 
“swelled head,” to be lulled by success. 

. We must not lull the Party, but sharpen its vigilance; we 
must not lull it to sleep, but keep it ready for action; not disarm it, 
but arm it; not demobilize it, but hold it in a state of mobilization 
for the fulfilment of the Second Five-Year Plan,” said Comrade 
Stalin. {Ibid., p. 517.) 

The Seventeenth Congress heard reports from Comrades Molotov 
and Kuibyshev on the Second Five-Year Plan for the development of 
the national economy. The program of the Second Five-Year Plan 
was even vaster than that of the First Five-Year Plan. By the end of 
the Second Five-Year Plan period, in 1937, industrial output was to be 
increased approximately eiglit-fold in comparison with pre-war. Capital 
development investments in all branches in the period of the Second 
Five-Year Plan were to amount to 133,000,000,000 rubles, as against 
a little over 64)000,000,000 rubles in the period of the First Five-Year 
Plan. 

This immense scope of new capital construction work would ensure 
the complete technical re-equipment of all branches of the national 
economy. 

The Second Five-Year Plan was to complete in the main the 
mechanization of agriculture. Aggregate tractor power was to increase 
from 2,250,000 hp. in 1932 to over 8,000,000 hp. in 1937. The plan 
pi-ovided for the extensive employment of scientific agricultural methods 
(correct crop rotation, use of selected seed, autumn ploughing, etc.). 

A tremendous plan for the technical reconstruction of the means of 
transport and communication was outlined. 

The Second Five-Year Plan contained an extensive program for 
the further improvement of the material and cultural standards of the 
workers and peasants. 

The Seventeenth Congress paid great attention to mattei-s of organ- 
ization and adopted decisions on the work of the Party and the Soviets 
'in connection with a report made by Comrade Kaganovich. The ques- 
tion of organization had acquired even greater importance now that 
the general line of the Party had won and the Party policy had been 
tried and tested' by the experience of 'milUbns of’ w'orkers ai'id- peasants. 
The new and complex tasks of the Second Five-Year "Plan called for 
a higher Standard of work in all spheres. 
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“The nnijor tasks of the Second Five-Ye.it Plan, lu:,., to com- 
pletely eliminate the capitalist elements, to oveicomc the survivals of 
capitalism in economic life and in the minds of men, to complete the 
reconstruction of the whole national economy f)n modern technical 
lines, to leain to use the new technical equipment and the new enter- 
prises, to mechanize agriculture and increase its productivity — in- 
sistently and urgently confront us witli the problem of hn proving 
ivork in nil spheres ^ first anti foremost in practical orgnnhsntionnl 
leaelershipf* it was stated in the decisions of the congress on organ- 
izational questions. (Resolutions of the j^.), Russ, ed.. 

Part II, p. 591.) 

The Seventeenth Congress adopted new Party Rules, which differ 
from the old ones firstly by the addition of a preamble. This preamble 
gives a brief definition of the Communist Party, and a definition of its 
role in the struggle of the proletariat and its place in the organism of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. The new rules enumerate in detail 
the duties of Party members. Stricter regulations governing the admis- 
sion of new members and a clause concerning sympathizers’ groups were 
introduced. The new rules give a more detailed exposition of the organ- 
izational structure of the Party, and formulate anew the clauses dealing 
with the Party nuclei, or primary 01 'ganization.s, as they have been called 
since the Seventeenth Party Congress. Tlic clauses dealing with inner- 
Party democracy and Party discipline were also formulated anew. 

+. Deueneration of the Bukharinites Into Por,rncAL DoirBLE- 
Dealers, Degeneration op the Trotskyite Double-Deal- 
ers Into a Whiteguard Gang of Assassins and Spies. Foul 
Murder of S. M. Kirov. Measures of the Party to Height- 
en Bolshevik Vigilance 

The achievements of Socialism in our country were a cause of re- 
joicing not only to the Party, and not only to tlie workers and collective 
farmers, but also to our Soviet intelligentsia, and to all honest citizens 
of the Soviet Union. 

But they vvere no cause of rejoicing to the remnants of the defeated 
exploiting classes; on tlie contrary, they only enraged them the more 
as time went on, 

They infuriated the lickspittles of the defeated classes— M:he puny 
remnants of the following of Bukharin and Trotsky. 

These gentry were guided in their evalution of the achievements 
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of the worker:^ and collective iarmers not by the interests of the people, 
who applauded every such achievement, but by the interests of their 
own wretched and putrid factioji, which had lost all contact with the 
realities of life. Since the achievements of Socialism in our countiy meant 
the victory of the policy of the Party and the utter bankruptcy of their 
own policy, these gentry, instead of admitting the obvious facts and 
joining the common cause, began to revenge themselves on the Party 
and the people lor their own failure, for their own bankruptcy; they 
began to resort to foul play and sabotage against the cause of the work- 
ers and collective farmers, to blow up pits, set fire to factories, and 
commit acts of wrecking in collective and state farms, with the object 
of undoing the achievements of the workers and collective farmers and 
evoking popular discontent against tlic Soviet Government. And in 
order, wliile doing so, to shield their puny group from exposure and 
destruction, they simulated loyalty to the Party, fawned upon it, eulo- 
gized it, cringed before it more and more, while in reality continuing 
their underhand, subversive activities against the workers and peasants. 

At the Seventeenth Party Congress, Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky 
made repentant speeches, praising the Party and extolling its achieve- 
ments to the skies. But the congress detected a ring of insincerity and 
duplicity in their speeches; for what the Party expects from its members 
is not eulogies and rhapsodies over its achievements, but conscientious 
work on the Socialist front. And this was wliat the Bukharinites had 
showed no signs of for a long lime. The Party saw that the hollow 
speeches of these gentry were in reality meant for their .supporters out- 
side the congress, to serve as a lesson to them in duplicity, and a call 
to them not to lay down their arms. 

Speeches were also made at the Seventeenth Congress by the Trots- 
kyites Zinoviev and Kamenev, who lashed themselves extravagantly 
for their mistakes, and eulogized the Party no less extravagantly for its 
achievements. But the congress could not help seeing that both their 
nauseating self-castigation and their fukome pi-aise of the Party were 
only meant to hide an uneasy and unclean conscience. However, the 
Party did not yet know or suspect that while these gentry were making 
their cloying speeches at the congress they were hatching a villainous 
plot against the life of S. M. Kirov. 

On December 1, 1934, S* M. Kirov was foully murdered in the 
Smolny, in Leningrad, by a shot from a revolver, 

The assassin was caught red-handed and turned out to be a member 
of a secret counter-revolutionary group made up of members of an apti- 
Soviet group of Zinovievites in Leningrad. 



S. M. Kirov was loved by the Party and the working class, and his 
murder stirred the people profoujidly, sending a wave of wrath and 
deep sorrow through the country. 

The investigation established that in 1933 and 1934 an under- 
ground counter-revolutionary terrorist group had been formed in Lenin- 
grad consisting of former members of the Zinoviev opposition and head- 
ed by a so-called “Leningrad Centre.” The purpose of this group was 
to murder leaders of the Communist Party. S. M. Kirov was chosen as 
the first victim. The testimony of the members of this counter-revolution- 
ary group showed that they were connected with representatives of 
foreign capitalist states and were receiving funds from them. 

The exposed members of this organization were sentenced by the 
Military Collegium of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. to the 
supreme penalty — to be shot. 

Soon afterwards the existence of an underground counter-revolu- 
tionary organization called the “Moscow Centre” was discovered. The 
preliminaiy investigation and the trial revealed the villainous part played 
by Zinoviev, Kamenev, Yevdokimov and other leaders of this organiza- 
tion in cultivating the terrorist mentality among their followers, and in 
plotting the murder of members of tlic Party Central Committee and 
of the Soviet Government. 

To such depths of duplicity and villainy had these people sunk that 
Zinoviev, who was one of the organizers and instigators of the assas- 
sination of S. M. Kirov, and who had urged tlie murderer to hasten 
the crime, wrote an obituary of Kirov speaking of him in terms 
of eulogy, and demanded that it be published. 

The Zinovievites simulated remorse in court; but they persisted in 
their duplicity even in the dock. They concealed their connection with 
Trotsky. They concealed the fact that together with the Trotsfcyites 
they had sold tliemselves to fascist espionage services. They concealed 
their spying and wrecking activities. They concealed from the court 
their connections with the Bukharinites, and the existence of a united 
Trotsky-Bukharin gang of fascist hirelings. 

As it later transpired, the murder of Comrade Kirov was the work 
of this united Trotsky-Bukharin gang. 

Even then, in 1935, it had become clear that the Zinoviev group 
was a camouflaged Whiteguard organization whose members fully 
deserved to be treated as Whiteguards. 

A year later it became known that the actual, real and direct organ- 
izers of the murder of Kirov were Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev and 
their accomplices, and that they had also made preparations for the 
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assassination ot othei members of the Central Committee. Zinovict , 
Kamenev, Balcayev, Yevdokimov, Pikel, I. N. Smirnov, Mrachkovsky, 
Ter-Vaganyan, Rcingold and others were committed for trial. Con- 
fronted by direct evidence, they had to admit publicly, in open court, 
that they had not only organized the assassination of Kirov, but had 
been planning to murder all the other leaders of the Party and the 
Government. Later investigation established the fact that these villains 
had been engaged in espionage and in organizing acts of diversion. 
The full extent of the monstrous moral and political depravity of these 
men, their despicalile villainy and treachery, concealed by hypocritical 
professions of loyalty to the Party, were revealed at a trial held in 
Moscow in 1936. 

The chief instigator and ringleader of this gang of assassins and 
spies was Judas 'I'rotsk)'. Trotsky’s assistants and agents in carrying out 
his counter-revolutionary instructions were Zinoviev, Kamenev and their 
Trotskyite underlings. They were preparing to bring about the defeat of 
the U.S-S.R. in the event of attack by imperialist countries; they had be- 
come defeatists with regard to the workers’ and peasants’ state ; they had 
become despicable tools and agents of the German and Japanese fascists. 

The m-ain lesson which the Party organizations had to draw 
from the trials of the persons implicated in the foul murder of S, M. 
Kirov was that they must put an end to their own political blindness 
and political hcedlessness, and must increase their vigilance and the 
vigilance' of all Party members. 

In a circular letter to Party organizations on the subject of tlie foul 
murder of S. M. Kirov, the Central Committee of the Party stated: 

“a) We must put an end to the opportunist complacency en- 
gendered by the erroneous a.ssumption that as we grow stronger 
the enemy will become tamer and more inoffensive. This assump- 
tion is an utter fallacy. It is a recrudescence of the Right deviation, 
which assured all and sundry that our enemies would little by little 
creep into Socialism and in the end become real Socialists, The 
Bolsheviks have no business to rest on their laurels; they have no 
business to .sleep at their posts. What wc need is not complacency, 
but vigilance, real Bolshevik revolutionary vigilance. It should be 
remembered that the more hopeless the position of the enemies, 
the more eagerly will they clutch at ‘extreme measures’ as the 
only recourse of the doomed in their struggle against the Soviet 
power. We must remember this, and be vigilant. 

“b) Wc must propej'Iy organize the teaching of the history of 
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the Part} to Party iiiemberb, the study of all aiul sundry anti-Part}- 
groups in the history of our Party, their methods of combating 
the Part)' line, their tactics and — Still more — the tactics and methods 
(jf our Party in combating anti-Party groups, the tactics and 
imthods which have enabled our Party to vanquish and demolish 
these groups. Party members should not only know how the 
Party combated and vanquished the Constitutional-Democrats, 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, Mensheviks and Anarchists, but also how 
it combated and vanquished the I'rntskyites, the ‘Democratic- 
Centralists,’ the ‘Workers’ Oppositiojt,’ the Zinovievites, the Right 
deviators, the Right-Leftist freaks ajid the like. It should never be 
forgotten that a knowledge and understanding of the history of our 
Party is a most important and essential memis of fully ensuring the 
revolutionary vigilance of the Party members.’’ 

Of enormous importance in tin's period was the purge of the Party 
ranks from adventitious and alien elements begun in 1933, and espe- 
cially the careful verification of the records of Party members and the 
exchange of old Party cards for new ones undertaken after the foul 
murder of S. M, Kirov. 

Prior to the verification of the records of Party members, irrespon- 
sibility and negligence in the handling of Party cards had prevailed in 
many Party organizations. In a number of the organizations utterly 
intolerable chaos in the registration of Communists was revealed, a 
state of affairs which enemies had been turning to their nefarious ends, 
using the possession of a Party card as a screen for espionage, wrecking, 
etc. Many leaders of Party organizations had entrusted the enrolment 
of new members and the issuance of Party cards to persons in 
minor positions, and often even to Party members of untested 
reliability. 

In a circular letter to all organizations dated May 13, 1935, on 
the subject of the registration, safekeeping and issuance of Party cards, the 
Central Committee instructed all organizations to make a careful veri- 
fication of the records of Party members and “to establish Bolshevik 
order in our own Party home.” 

The verification of the records of Party members was of great political 
value. In connection with the results of the verification of the 
records of Party members, a plenary meeting of the Central Committee 
of the Party adopted a resolution on December 25, 1935, declaring 
that this verification was an organizational and political measure of 
enormous importance in strengthening the ranks of the C.P.S.U.(B.). 
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After the verification of the records (ft Party members and tlie ex- 
change of Party cards, the admission of new members into the Party 
was resumed. In this connection tlie Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.) demanded that new members should not be admitted into 
the Party wholesale, hut on the basis of a strictly individual enrolment of 
“people really advanced and really devoted to the cause of the working 
class, the finest people of our country, drawn above all from among the 
workers, and also from among peasants and active intelligentsia, who had 
been tried and tested in various sectors of the struggle for Socialism.” 

In resuming the admission of new members to the Party, the Cen- 
tral Committee instructed Party organizations to bear in mind that hos- 
tile elements would persist in their attempts to worm their way into the 
ranks of the C.P.S.U.(B.). Consequently: 

“It is the task of every Party organization to increase Bolshevik 
vigilance to the utmost, to hold aloft the banner of the Leninist 
Party, and to safeguard the ranks of the Party from the penetra- 
tion of alien, hostile and adventitious elements.” (Resolution of the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.[B.], September 29, 1936, pub- 
lished in Pravda No. 270, 1936.) 

Purging and consolidating its ranks, destroying the enemies of the 
Party and relentlessly combating distortions of the Party line, the Bol- 
shevik Party rallied closer than ever around its Central Committee, 
under whose leadership the Party and the Soviet land now passed to 
a new stage — the completion of the construction of a classless. Socialist 
society. 


BRIEF SUMMARY 

In the period 1930-34 the Bolshevik Party solved what was, after 
the winning of power, the most difficult historical problem of the prole- 
tarian revolution, namely, to get the millions of small peasant owners 
to adopt the path of collective farming, the path of Socialism. 

The elimination of the kulaks, the most numerous of the e.vploit- 
ing classes, and the adoption of collective farming by the bulk of the 
peasants led to tlie destruction of the last roots of capitalism in the 
country, to the final victory of Socialism in agriculture, and to the com- 
plete consolidation of the Soviet power in the countryside. 

After overcoming a number of difficulties of an organizational char- 
acter, the collective farms became firmly established and entered upon 
the path of prosperitj'. 



The effect of the First Five-Year Plan was to lay an unshakable 
foundation of a Socialist economic system in our country in the shape 
of a first-class Socialist heavy industry and collective mechanized agri- 
culture, to put an end to unemployment, to abolish the exploitation of 
man by man, and to create the conditions for the steady improvement 
of the material and cultural standards of our working people. 

These colossal achievements were attained by the working class, 
the collective farmers, and the working people of our country generally, 
thanks to the bold, revolutionary and wise policy of the Party and the 
Government, 

The surrounding capitalist world, striving to undermine and disrupt 
the might of the U.S.S.R., worked with redoubled energy to organize 
gangs of assassins, wreckers and spies within the U.S.S.R. This hostile 
activity of the capitalist encirclement became particularly marked with 
the advent of fascism to power in Germany and Japan. In the Trots- 
kyites and Zinovievitcs, fascism found faithful servants who were ready 
to spy, sabotage, commit acts of terrorism .and diversion, and to work 
for the defeat of the U.S.S.R. in order to restore capitalism. 

The Soviet Government punished these degenerates with an iron 
hand, dealing ruthlessly with these enemies of the people and traitors 
to the country. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE BOLSHEVIK PARTY IN THE STRUGGLE TO 
COMPLETE THE BUILDING OF THE SOCIALIST 
SOCIETY, INTRODUCTION OF THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION 

(1935-1937) 


1. International Situation in 1935-37. Temporary Mitigation 
OF THE Economic Crisis. Beginning of a New Economic Crisis. 
Seizure of Abyssinia by Italy. German and Italian Inter- 
vention IN Spain. Japanese Invasion of Central China. Bp- 
ginning OF THE Second Imperialist War 

The economic crisis that had broken out in the capitalist countries 
in the latter half of 1929 lasted until the end of 1933. After that 
industry ceased to decline, the crisis was succeeded by a period of stag- 
nation, and was then followed by a certain revival, a certain upward 
trend. But tliis upward trend was not of the kind that ushers in an 
industrial boom on a new and liigher basis. World capitalist industry 
was unable even to reach the level of 1929, attaining by the middle 
of 1937 only 95-96 per cent of that level. And already in the second 
half of 1937 a new economic crisis began, affecting first of all the 
United States. By the end of 1937 the number of unemployed in the 
U.S.A. had again risen to ten million. In Great Britain, too, unemploy- 
ment was rapidly increasing. 

The capitalist countries thus found themselves faced with a new 
economic crisis before they had even recovered from the ravages of the 
preceding one. 

The result was that the contradictions between the imperialist coun- 
tries, as likewise between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, grew still 
more acute. As a consequence, the aggressor states redoubled their 
efforts to recoup themselves for the losses caused by the economic crisis 
at home at the expense of other, poorly defended, countries. The two 
notorious aggressor states, Germany and Japan, were this time joined 
by a third — Vitaly. 

In 1935, fascist Italy attacked Abyssinia and subjugated her. She 
did so without any reason or justification in “international law”; she 
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n-ttiicked her like a robber, without declaring war, as is Jiow the vogue 
with the fascists. This was a blow not only at Abyssinia, but alsf) at 
Great Britain, at her sea routes from Europe to India and to Asia gen- 
erally. Grcjit Britain vainly attempted to prevent Italy from establishing 
herself in Abyssinia. Italy later withdrew from the League of Nations 
so as to leave her hands free, and began to arm on an intensive scale. 

Thus, on the shortest sea routes between Europe and Asia, a new 
war knot was tied. 

Fascist Germany tore up the Versailles Peace Treaty by a unilateral 
act, .and adopted a scheme for the forcible revision of the map of Europe, 
^riie German fascists made no secret of the fact that they were seeking 
to subjugate tlie neighbouring states, or at least, to seize such of their 
territories as were peopled by Germans. Accordingly, they planned first 
to seize Austria, then to strike at Czechoslovakia, then, maybe, at Po- 
l.and — which also has a compact territory peopled by Germans and 
bordering on Germany — and then , . . well, then “we shall see.” 

In the summer of 1936, Germany and Italy started military inter- 
vention against the Spanislt Republic. Under the guise of supporting 
the Spanish fascists, they secured the opportunity of surreptitiously land- 
ing troops on Spanish territory, in the rear of France, and stationing 
their fleets in Spanish waters — ^in the zones of the Balearic Islands and 
Gibralitar in the south, the Atlantic Ocean in the west, and the Bay of 
Biscay in the north. At the beginning of 1938 the German fascists 
seized Austria, thus establishing themselves in the middle reaches of the 
Danube and expanding in the south of Europe, towards the Adriatic 
Sea. 

The German and Italian fascists extended their intervention in 
Spain, at the same time assuring the world that they were fighting the 
Spanish “Reds” and harboured no other designs. But this was a crude 
and shallow camouflage designed to deceive simpletons. As a matter of 
fact, they were striking at Great Britain and France, by bestriding the 
sea communications of these countries with their vast African and 
Asiatic colonial possessions. 

As to the seizure of Austria, this at any rate could not be passed 
off as a struggle against the Versailles Treaty, as part of Germany’s 
effort to protect her “national” interests by recovering territory lost in 
the first Imperialist War. Austria had not formed part of Germany, 
either before or after the war. The forcible annexation of Austria was 
a glaring imperialist seizure of foreign territory. It left no doubt as to 
fascist Germany’s designs to gain a dominant position on the West 
European continent. 



'This wab above all a l>low' ai the interests of France and Great 
Britain, 

T'luis, in the south of Europe, in the zone of Austria and the Adri- 
atic, and in the extreme west of Europe, in the zone of Spain and the 
waters washing her shores, new war knots were tied. 

In 1937, the Japanese fascist militarists seized Peiping, invaded 
Central China and occupied Shanghai. Like the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria several years earlier, the invasion of Central China was 
effected by the customary Japanese method, in robber fashion, by the 
dishonest exploitation of various “local incidents” engineered by the 
Japanese themselves, and in violation of all “international standards,” 
treaties, agreements, etc. The seizure of 'I’ientsin and Shanghai placed 
the keys of the immense China market in the hands of Jap.an, As long 
as Japan holds Shanghai and Tientsin, she can at any moment oust 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. from Central China, where they have 
huge investments. 

Of course, the heroic struggle of the Chinese people and their army 
against the Japanese invaders, the tremendous national revival in China, 
her huge resources of man-power and territory, and, lastly, the deter- 
mination of the Chinese National Government to fight the struggle for 
emancipation to a finish, until the invaders are completely driven out 
from Chinese territory, all goes to show beyond a doubt that there is 
no future for the Japanese imperialists in China, and never will be. 

But it is nevertheless true that for the time being Japan holds the 
keys of China’s trade, and that her war on China is in effect a most 
serious blow at the interests of Great Britain and the U.S.A. 

Thus, in the Pacific, in the zone of China, one more war knot was 
tied. 

All these facts show that a second imperialist war has actually be- 
gun. It began stealthily, without any declaration of war. States and 
nations have, almost imperceptibly, slipped into the orbit of a second 
imperialist war. It was the three aggressor states, the fascist ruling 
circles of Germany, Italy and Japan, that began the war in various parts 
of the world. It is being waged over a huge expanse of territory, 
stretching from Gibraltar to Shanghai. It has already drawn over five 
hundred million people into its orbit. In the final analysis, it is being 
waged against the capitalist interests of Great Britain, France and the 
U.S.A., since its object is a redivision of the world and of the spheres 
of influence in favour of the aggressor countries and at the expense of 
the so-called democratic states. 

A distinguishing feature of the second imperialist war is that so far 
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it IS being waged and extended by the aggressor powers, while the other 
powers, the “democratic” powers, against whom in fact the war is 
directed, pretend that it does not concern them, wash their hands of it, 
draw hack, boast of their love of peace, scold the fascist aggressors, 
and . . . surrender their positions to the aggressors bit by bit, at the same 
time asserting that they are preparing to resist. 

This war, it will be seen, is of a rather strange and one-sided char- 
acter. But that does not prevent it from being a brutal war of unmiti- 
gated conquest waged at the expense of the poorly defended peoples 
of Abyssinia, Spain and China. 

It would be wrong to attribute this one-sided character of the war 
to the military or economic weakness of tlie “democratic” states. The 
“democratic” states are, of course, stronger than the fascist states. The 
one-sided character of the developing world war is due to the absence 
of a united front of the “democratic” states against the fascist powers. 
The so-called democratic states, of course, do not approve of the “ex- 
cesses” of the fascist states and fear any accession of strength to the 
latter. But they fear even more the working-class movement in Europe 
and the movement of national emancipation in Asia, and regard fascism 
as an. “excellent antidote” to these “dangerous” movements. For this 
reason the ruling circles of the “democratic” states, especially the ruling 
Conservative circles of Great Britain, confine themselves to a policy of 
pleading with the overweening fascist rulers “not to go to extremes,” 
at tlie same time giving them to understand that they “fully compre- 
hend” and on the whole sympatht7.e with their reactionary police policy to- 
wards the working-class movement and the national emancipation move- 
ment. In this respect, the ruling circles of Britain are roughly pursuing 
tlie same policy as was pursued under tsardom by the Russian liberal- 
monarchist bourgeois, who, while fearing the “excesses” of tsarist policy, 
feared the people even more, and therefore resorted to a policy of 
pleading with the tsar and, consequently, of conspiring with the tsar 
against the people. As we know, tie liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie of 
Russia paid dearly for this dual policy. It may be presumed that history 
will exact retribution also from the ruling circles of Britain, and from 
their 'friends in France and the U.S.A. 

Clearly, the U.S.S.R. could not shut its eyes to such a turn in the 
international situation and ignore the ominous events. Any war, however 
small, started by the aggressors, constitutes a menace to the peaceable 
countries. The second imperialist war, which has so “imperceptibly” 
stolen upon the nations and has involved over five hundred- million 
people, is bound all the more to represent a most .serious danger to all 
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nationb, and to the U.S.S.K. in the first place. This is eloquently borne 
out by the formation of the “Anti-Communist Bloc” by Germany, Italy 
and Japan. 'I'hercfore, our country, while pursuing its policy of peace, 
set to work to further strengthen its frontier defences and the fighting 
efficiency of its Red Army and Navy. Towards the end of 1934 the 
U.S.S.R. joined the League of Nations. It did so in the knowledge that 
the League, in spite of its weakness, might nevertheless serve as a place 
where aggressors can be exposed, and as a certain instrument of peace, 
however feeble, that might hinder the outbreak of war. The Soviet 
Union considered that in times like these even so weak an international 
organization as the League of Nations should not be ignored. In May 
1935 a treaty of mutual assistance against possible attack by aggressors 
was signed between France and the U.S.S.R. A similar treaty was 
simultaneously concluded between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. 
In March 1936 the U.S.S.R. signed a treaty of mutual assistance with 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, and in August 1937 a pact of non- 
aggression with the Republic of China. 

2. Further Progress of Industry and Agriculture in the 
U.S.S.R. Second Five-Year Plan Fulfilled Ahead of Time, 
Reconstruction of Agriculture and Completion of Col- 
lectivization. Importance of Cadres. Stakhanov Movement. 
Rising Standard of Welfare. Rising Cultural Standard. 
Strength of the Soviet Revolution 

Whereas, three years after the economic crisis of 1930-33, a new 
ecojiomic crisis began in the capitalist countries, in the U.S.S.R. industry 
continued to make steady progress during the whole of this 'period. 
Whereas by the middle of 1937 world capitalist industry, as a whole, 
had barely attained 95-96 per cent of the level of production of 1929, 
only to be caught in the throes of a new crisis in the second half of 
1937, the industry of the U.S.S.R. in its steady cumulative progress, 
had by the end of 1937 attained 428 per cent of the output of 1929, 
or over 700 per cent of the pre-war output. 

I'hese achievements wei-e a direct result of the policy of reconstruc- 
tion so persistently pursued by the Party and the Government. 

The result of these achievements was that the Second Five-Year 
Plan of industiy was fulfilled ahead of time. It was completed by 
April 1, 1937, that is, in four years and three months. 

This was a most important victory for Socialism. 

Progress in agriculture presented very much the same picture. The 
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(pre-wai) to 135,000,000 hectares in 1937. The grain harvest in- 
creased fiom *1,800,000,000 poods in 1913 to 6,800,000,000 poods m 
1937, the law cotton crop from 4'l-,0()(),000 poods to 154,000,000 
poods, the flax crop (fibre) from 19,000,000 poods to 31,000,000 poods, 
the sugat-beet crop from 654,000,000 poods to 1,311,000,000 poods, 
and the oil-seed crop from 129,000,000 poods to 306,000,000 poods. 

It should be tnentioned that in 1937 the c^dlective farms alone 
(tvithout the state farms) produced a marketable suiplus of over 
1,700,000,000 poods of grain, which was at least 400,000,000 poods 
more than the landlords, kulaks and peasants together marketed in 1913. 

Only one branch of agriculture — livestock farming — still lagged be- 
hind the pre-war level and continued to progress at a slower rate. 

As to collectivization in agriculture, it might he considered com- 
pleted. The number of peasant households that had joined the collective 
farms by 1937 was 18,500,000 or 93 per cent of the total number of 
peasant households, while the grain crop area of the collective farms 
amoimted to 99 per cent of the total grain crop area of the peasants. 

The fruits of the reconstruction of agriculture and of the extensive 
supply of tractors and machinery for agricultural purposes were now 
manifest. 

As a result of the completion of the reconstruction of industry anil 
agriculture the national economy was now abundantly supplied with 
first-class technique. Industry, agriculture, the transport system and the 
army had received huge quantities of modern technique — machiner)' and 
machine tools, tractors and agricultural machines, locomotives and steam- 
ships, artillery and tanks, aeroplanes and warships. Tens and hundreds of 
thousands of trained people were required, people capable of harnessing all 
this technique and getting the most out of it. W ithout this, without a suffi- 
cient number of people who had mastered technique, there was a risk 
of technique becoming so much dead and unused metal. This was a 
serious danger, a result of the fact that the growth in the number of 
trained people, cadres, capable of harnessing, making full use of tech- 
nique was not kee-p'mg face wkh, and even lagging jar behind, the 
spread of tedinique. Matters were further complicated by the fact 
that a considerable number of our industrial executives did not realize 
this danger and believed that technique would just “do the job by itself.” 
Whereas, formerly, they had underrated the importance of technique 
and treated it with disdain, now they began to overrate it and turn it 
into a fetish. They did not realize that without people who had mastered 
technique, technique was a dead thing. They did not realize that 
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to make technique high!) productive, people who had mastered technique 
were required. 

'riius the problem of cadres who had mastered technique became one 
o.t prime importance. 

The executives who displayed an e.xcessive zeal tor technique and 
a consequent underestimation of the importance of trained people, cadres, 
had to have tlieir attention turned to the study and mastery of technique, 
and to the necessity of doing eveiything to train numerous cadres c.apahle 
of liarnes.sing teclinique and getting the most out of it. 

Whereas formerly, at the beginning of the reconstruction period, 
when the country suffered from a dearth of teclinique, the Party had 
issued the slogan, “technique in the period of reconstruction decides 
everything,” now, when there was an abundance of technique, when 
the reconstruction had in the main been completed, and when the coun- 
try was e.xpericncing an acute dearth of cadres, it became incumbent 
on the Party to issue a new slogan, one that would focus attention, 
not so much on technique, as on people, on cadres capable of utilizing 
technique to the full. 

Of great importance in this respect was the speech made by Comrade 
Stalin to the graduates from the Red Army Academies in May 1935, 
“Formerly,” said Comrade Stalin, “we used to say that ‘tech- 
nique decides everything.’ This slogan helped us to put an end to the 
dearth of technique and to create a vast technical base in every 
branch of activity for the equipment of our people with first-class 
technique. That is very good. But it is not enough, it is not enough 
by far. In order to set technique going and to utilize it to the full, 
wc need people who have mastered technique, we need cadres ca- 
pable of mastering and utilizing tin's technique according to all the 
rules of the art. Without people who have mastered technique, 
technique is dead. In the charge of people who have mastered 
technique, technique can and should perform miracles. If in our 
first-class mills and factories, in our state farms and collective farms, 
in our transport system and in our Red Army we had sufficient 
cadres capable of harnessing this technique, our country would secure 
re.sults three times and four times as great as at present. That is why 
emphasis must now be laid on people, on cadres, on workers who 
have mastered technique. That is why the old slogan, ‘technique 
decides everything,’ which is a reflection of a period already passed, 
a period in which we suffered from a dearth of technique, must now 
be replaced by a new slogan, the slogan adres decide everything^ 
That is the main thing now 
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“It IS tune to lealize that of all the valuable capital the world 
possesses, the most valuable and most decisive is people, cadres. It 
must be realized th.at under our present conditions ‘cadres decide 
everything' If we have good and numerous cadres in industry, agri- 
culture, transport and the army — our country will be invincible. If 
we do not have such cadres — ^we shall be lame on both legs.” 
{Cf. J. Stalin, Proble?/is of Leiiinum, Eng. ed., pp. 523-24. — Ed. 
Eng. ed.) 

Thus the prime task now was to accelerate the training of technical 
cadres and rapidly to master the new technique with the object of secur- 
ing a continued rise in productivity of labour. 

'I'he most striking example of the growth of such cadres, of the 
mastering of the new technique by our people, and of the continued 
rise in productivity of labour was the Stakhanov movement. It originated 
and developed in the Donetz Basin, in the coal industry, and spread to 
other branches of industry, to tire railways, and then to agriculture. It 
was called the Stakhanov movement after its originator, Alexei Stakha- 
nov, a coal-hewer in the Central Irmino Colliery (Donetz Basin). Sta- 
khanov had been preceded by Nikita Izotov, wlro had broken all previous 
records in coal hewing. On August 31, 1935, Stakhanov hewed 102 
tons of coal in one shift and thus fulfilled the standard output fourteen 
times over. This inaugurated a mass movement of workers and collective 
farmers for raising the standards of output, for a new advance in pro- 
ductivity of labour. Busygin in the automobile industry, Smetanin in 
the shoe industry, Krivono.ss on the railways, Musinsky in the timber 
industry, Evdokia Vinogradova and Maria Vinogradova in the textile 
industry, Maria Demchenko, Marina Gnatenko, P. Angelina, Polagutin, 
Kolesov, Kovardak and Borin in agriculture — these were the first 
pioneers of tite Stakhanov movement. 

They were followed by other pioneers, whole battalions of them, who 
surpassed the productivity of labour of the earlier pioneers. 

Tremendous stimulus was given to the Stakhanov movement by the 
First All-Union Conference of Stakhanovites held in the Kremlin in 
November 1935, and by the speech Comrade Stalin made at this con- 
ference. 

“The Stakhanov movement,” Comrade Stalin said in this speech, 
“is . . . the expression of a new wave of Socialist emulation, a new and 
higher stage of Socialist emulation. ... In the past, some three 
years ago, in the period of the first stage of Socialist emulation, 
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Socialist emulation was not necessarily associated with modern 
technique. At that timCj in fact, we had hardly any modern tech- 
nique. I'hc present stage of Socialist emulation, the Stakhanov 
movement, on the other hand, is necessarily associated with modern 
technique. The Stakhanov movement would be inconceivable with- 
out a new and higher technique. We liave heforc us people like 
Comrades Stakhanov, Husygin, Smetanin, Krivonoss, Pronin, the 
Vinogradovas, and many others, new people, working men and 
women, who have completely mastered the technique of their jobs, 
have harnessed it and driven ahead. There were no such people, or 
hardly any such people, some three years ago. . . . The significance of 
the Stakhanov movement lies in the fact that it is a movement which 
is smashing the old technical standards, because they are inadequate, 
which in a number of cases is suiqiassing the productivity of labour of 
the foremost capitalist countries, and is thus creating the practical possi- 
bility of further consolidating Socialism in our country, the possibility 
of converting our country into the most prosperous of all countries.” 
{Uid., pp. 526-27.) 

• Describing the methods of work of the Stakhanovites, and bringing 
out the tremendous significance of the Stakhanov movement for the 
future of our country, Comrade Stalin went on to say: 

"Look at our comrades, die Stakhanovites, mtire closely. What 
type of people are they? They are mostly young or middle-aged 
working men and women, people with culture and technical knowl- 
edge, who show examples of precision and accuracy in work, who 
arc able to appreciate the time factor in work and who have learned 
to count not only the minutes, but also the seconds. The majority 
of them have taken the technical minimum courses and are continu- 
ing their technical education. They are free of the conservatism 
and stagnation of certain engineers, technicians and business exec- 
utives; they are marching boldly forward, smashing the anti- 
quated technical standards and creating new and higher standards; 
they are introducing amendments into the designed capacities and 
economic plans drawn up by the leaders of our industiy; they 
often supplement and correct what the engineers and technicians 
have to say, they often teach them and impel them forward, for 
they are people who have completely mastered the technique of 
their job and who are able to squeeze out of' technique the maxi- 
mum that can be squeezed out of it. Today the Stakhanovites 'are 
still few in number, but who can doubt that tomorrow. there will 
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be ten times more ot them? Is it not dear that the Stakhanovites 
are innovators in our industry, that the Stakhanov movement rep- 
resents the future of our industry, that it contains the seed of the 
future rise in the cultural and technical level of the working class, 
that it opens to us the path by which alone can be achieved those 
high indices of productivity of labour which are essential for the 
transition from Socialism to Communism and for the elimination of 
the distinction between mental labour and manual labour.” {Ihid.y 
p. 529.) 

The spread of the Stakhanov movement and the fulfilment of the 
Second Five-Year Flan ahead of time created the conditions for a new 
rise in the standard of welfare and culture of the working people. 

During the period of the Second Five-Year Plan real wages of 
workers and office employees had more than doubled. The total payroll 
increased from 34,000,000,000 rubles in 1933 to 81,000,000,000 
rubles in 1937. The state social insurance fund increased from 
4,600,000,000 rubles to 5,600,000,000 rubles in the same period. In 
1937 alone, about 10,000,000,000 rubles were expended on the state 
insurance of workers and employees, on improving living conditions and 
on meeting cultural i-equirements, on sanatoria, health resorts, rest homes 
and on medical service. 

In the countryside, the collective farm system had been definitely 
consolidated. This w.as greatly assisted by the Rules of the A gricultimd 
Artel, adopted by the Second Congress of Collective Farm Shock Work- 
ers in February 1935, and the assignment to the collective farms of the 
land cultivated by them in ferpetual tenure. The consolidation of the 
collective farm system put an end to poverty and insecurity among the 
rural population. Whereas formerly, some three years earlier, the col- 
lective farmers had received one or two kilograms of grain per work- 
day-unit, now the majority of the collective farmers in the grain- 
growing regions were receiving from five to twelve kilograms, and many 
as much as twenty kilograms per work-day-unit, besides other kinds of 
produce and money income. There were millions of collective farm 
households in the grain-growing regions who now received as their 
yearly returns from 500 to 1,500 poods of grain, and in the cotton, 
sugar beet, flax, livestock, grape growing, citrus fruit growing and fruit 
and vegetable growing regions, tens of thousands of rubles in annual in- 
come. The collective farms had become prosperous. It was now the 
chief concern of the household of a collective farmer to build new 
granaries and storehouses, inasmuch as the old storage places, which 
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were designed for a meagre annual supply, no longer met even one- 
tentli of the household’s requirements. 

In 1936, in view of the rising standard of welfare of the people, 
tlie government passed a law prohibiting abortion, at the same time 
adopting an extensive program for the building of maternity homes, 
nurseries, milk centres and kindergartens. In 1936, 2,174,000,000 
rubles were assigned for these measures, as compared with 875,000,000 
rubles in 1935. A law was passed providing for considerable grants to 
large families. Grants to a total of over 1,000,000,000 rubles were 
made in 1937 under this law. 

'I'he introduction of universal compulsory education and the building 
of new schools led to the rapid cultural progress of the people. Schools 
were built in large numbers all over the country. The number of pupils 
in elementary and intermediate schools increased from 8,000,000 in 
1914 to 28,000,000 in the school year 1936-37. The number of uni- 
versity students increased from 112,000 to 542,000 in the same period. 
This was a veritable cultural revolution. 

The rise in the standard of welfare and culture of the masses was a 
reflection of the strength, might and invincibility of our Soviet revolu- 
tion. Revolutions in the past perislied because, while giving the people 
freedom, they were unable to bring about any serious improvement in 
their material and cultural conditions. Therein lay their chief weakness. 
Our revolution differs from all other revolutions in that it not only 
freed the people from tsardom and capitalism, but also brought about 
a radical improvement in the welfare and cultural condition of the 
people. Therein lies its strength and invincibility. 

“Our proletarian revolution,” said Comrade Stalin at the First 
All-Union Conference of Stakhanovites, “is the only revolution in 
the world which had the opportunity of showing the people not 
only political results but also material results. Of all workers’ 
revolutions, we know only one which managed to achieve power. 
That was the Paris Commune. But it did not last Iona:. True, it 
endeavoured to smash the fetters of capitalism; but it did not have 
time enough to smash them, and still less to sliow the people the 
beneficial material results of revolution. Our revolution is the 
only one which not only smashed the fetters of capitalism and 
brought the people freedom, but also succeeded in creating the 
materia] conditions of a prosperous life for the people. Therein lies 
the strength and invincibility of our revolution.” p. 532.) 



3. Eighth Congress, of Soviets. Adoption of the New Consittu- 

TION OF the U.S.S.R. 

In February 1935, the Seventh Congress of Soviets of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics passed a decision to change the Constitu- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. which had been adopted in 1924. The change of 
the Constitution was necessitated by the vast changes that had taken 
place in the life of tlie U.S.S.R. since the first Constitution of the Soviet 
Union had been adopted in 1924. During this period the relation of 
class forces within the country had completely changed; a new Socialist 
industry had been created, the kulaks had been smashed, the collective 
farm system had triumphed, and the Socialist ownership of the means of 
production had been established in every branch of national economy as 
the basis of Soviet society. The victory of Socialism made possible the 
further democratization of the electoral system and the introduction of 
universal, equal and direct suffrage with secret ballot. 

The new Constitution of the U.S.S.R. was drafted by a Consti- 
tution Commission set up for the purpose, under the chairmanship of 
Comrade Stalin. The draft was thrown open to nationwide discussion, 
which lasted five and a half months. It was then submitted to the 
Extraordinary Eighth Congress of Soviets. 

The Eighth Congress of Soviets, specially convened to approve or 
reject the draft of the new Constitution of the U.S.S.R., met in 
November 1936. 

Reporting to the congress on the draft of the new Constitution, 
Comrade Stalin enumerated the principal changes that had taken place 
in the Soviet Union since the adoption of the 1924 Constitution. 

The 1924 Constitution had been drawn up in the early period of 
NEP. At that time the Soviet Grovernment still permitted the develop- 
ment of capitalism alongside of the development of Socialism. The 
Soviet Government planned in the course of competition between the 
two systems — the capitalist system and the Socialist system — to organize 
and ensure the victory of Socialism over capitalism in the economic field. 
The question, "Who will win?” had not yet been settled. Industiy, 
with its old and inadequate technical equipment, had not attained even 
the pre-war level. Even less enviable was the picture presented by 
agriculture. The state farms and collective farms were mere islands in 
a boundless ocean of individual peasant farms. The question then was 
not of eliminating the kulaks, but merely of restricting them. The Social- 
ist sdetor accounted for only about 50 per cent of the country’s trade. 

Entirely different was the picture presented by the U.S.S.R. in 1936. 
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By that time the economic life of the coujitry had undergone a com- 
plete change. The capitalist elements had been entirely eliminated and the 
Socialist system had triumplied in all spheres of economic life. There 
was now a powerful Socialist industry which had uicreased output seven 
times compared with tlic pre-war output and had completely ousted 
private industry. Mechanized Socialist farming in tlie form of collective 
farms and state farms, equipped with up-to-date machineiy and run on 
the largest scale in the world, had triumphed in agriculture. By 1936, 
the kulaks had been completely eliminated as a class, and the individual 
peasants no longer played any important role in the economic life ol 
the country. Trade was entirely concentrated in the hands of the state 
and the co-operatives. The exploitation of man l)y man had been abol- 
ished forever. Public, Socialist ownership of the means of production 
had been firmly established as the unshakable foundation of the new, 
Socialist system in all branches of economic life. In the new. Socialist 
society, crises, poverty, unemployment and destitution had disappeared 
forever. The conditions had been created for a prosperous and 
cultured life for all members of Soviet society. 

The class composition of the population of the Soviet Union, said 
Comrade Stalin in his report, had changed correspondingly. The land- 
lord class and the old big imperialist bourgeoisie had .already been elimin- 
ated in the period of the Civil War. During the years of Socialist con- 
struction all the exploiting elements — capitalists, merchants, kulaks and 
profiteers — ^liad been eliminated. Only insignificant remnants of the 
eliminated exploiting classes persisted, and their complete elimination 
was a matter of the very near future. 

The working people of the U.S.S.R. — workers, peasants and intel- 
lectuals — had undergone profound change in the period of Socialist 
construction. 

The working class had ceased to be an exploited class bereft of 
means of production, as it is under capitalism. It had abolished capital- 
ism, taken away the means of production from the capitalists and turned 
them into public property. It had ceased to be a proletariat in the 
proper, the old meaning of the term. The proletariat of the U.S.S.R., 
po.ssessing the state power, had been transformed into an entirely new 
class. It had become a working class emancipated from exploitation, a 
working class which had abolished the capitalist economic system and 
had established Socialist ownership of the means of production. Hence, 
it was a working class the like of which the history of mankind had 
never known before. 

' No less profound were the changes tliat had taken place in the con- 
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dition of: the peasantry of the U.S.S.R. In tlie old daj'^s, over twenty 
million scattered individual peasant households, small and middle, had 
delved away in isolation on their small plots, using backward technical 
equipment. They were exploited by landlords, kulaks, merchants, pro- 
fiteers, usurers, etc. Now an entirely new peasantry had grown up in 
the Lf.S.S.R. There were no longer any landlords, kulaks, merchants 
and usurers to exploit the peasants. The overwhelming majf)rity of the 
peasant households had joined the collective farms, which were based 
not Oil private ownership, hut on collective ownerslup, of the means of 
production, collective ownership which had grown from collective 
labour. This was a new type of peasantry, a peasantry emancipated 
from all exploitation. It was a peasantiy the hke of which the history 
of mankind had never known before. 

The intelligentsia in the U.S.S.R. had also undergone a change. 
It had for the most part become an entirely new intelligentsia. The 
majority of its members came from the ranks of the workers and peas- 
ants. It no longer served capitalism, as the old intelligentsia did; it 
served Socialism. It had become an equal member of the Socialist society. 
Together with the workers and peasants, it was building a new. Socialist 
society. This was a new type of intelligentsia, which served the people 
and was emancipated from all exploitation. It was an intelligentsia the 
like of which the history of mankind had never known befoi-e. 

Thus the old class dividing lines between the working people of the 
U.S.S.R. were being obliterated, the old class exclusiveness was disap- 
pearing. The economic and political contradictions between the workers, 
the peasants and the intellectuals were declining and becoming obliter- 
ated. The foundation for the moral and political unity of society had been 
created. 

These profound changes in the life of the U.S.S.R., these decisive 
achievements of Socialism in tlte U.S.S.R., were reflected in the new 
Constitution. 

According to the new Constitution, Soviet society consists of two 
friendly classes — ^the workers and peasants — class distinctions between 
the two still remaining. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a 
Socialist state of workers and peasants. 

The political foundation of the U.S.S.R. is formed by the Soviets 
of Deputies of the Working People, which developed and grew strong 
as a result of the overthrow of the power of the landlords and capital- 
ists and the achievement of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 

All power in the U.S.S.R. belongs to the working people of town 



and couJitiy as, represented by the So^'iets of Deputies of the \^'■orking 
People. 

The highest organ of state power in the U.S.S.R. is the Siipieme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., consisting of two Chambers 
with equal rights, the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, 
is elected by the citiviens of the U.S.S.R. for a term of four years on 
the basis of universal, equal and direct suffrage by secret ballot. 

Elections to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., as to all Soviets 
of Deputies of the Working People, are tinivcrstd. 'J'his means that all 
citizens of the U.S.S.R. who have reached the age of eighteen, irrespec- 
tive of race or nationality, religion, standard of education, domicile, 
social origin, property status or past activities, have the right to vote in 
the election of deputies and to be elected, with the exception of the in- 
sane and persons convicted by court of law to sentences including depri- 
vation of electoral rights. 

Elections of deputies are eyuai. This means that each citizen is eji- 
titled to one vote and that all citizens participate in the elections on an 
equal footing. 

Elections of deputies are ^/irect. This means that all Soviets of Depu- 
ties of the Working People, from rural and city Soviets of Deputies 
of the Working People up to and including the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., are elected by the citizens by direct vote. 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. at a joint sitting of both 
Chambers elects the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. 

The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. is the Soci.alist system of 
economy and the Socialist ownership of the means of production. In 
the U.S.S.R. is realized the Socialist principle: “From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his work.” 

All citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed the right to work, the 
right to rest and leisure, the right to education, the right to mainte- 
nance ill old age and in case of sickness or disability. 

Women arc accorded equal rights witli men in all spheres of life. 

The equality of the citizens of the U.S.S.R., irrespective of their 
nationality or race, is an indefeasible law. 

Freedom of conscience and freedom of anti-religious propaganda 
is recognized for all citizens. 

In order to strengthen Socialist society, the Constitution guarantees 
freedom of speech, press, assembly and meeting, the right to unite in 
public organizations, inviolability of person, inviolability of domidle and 



privacy of correspondence, the right of asylum for foreign citizens 
persecuted for defending the interests of the -working people or for 
their scientific activities, or for their stnigglc for national liberation. 

The new Constitution also imposes serious duties on all citizens of 
the U.S.S.R.: the duty of observing the laws, maintaining labour dis- 
cipline, honestly performing public duties, respecting the iiiles of the 
Socialist community, safeguarding and strengthening public, Socialist 
property, and defending the Socialist fatherland. 

“To defend the fatherland is the sacred duty of every citizen 
of the U.S.S.R.” 

Dealing with the right of citizens to unite, in various societies, one 
of the articles of the Constitution states: 

“The most active and politically most conscious citizens in the 
ranks of the working class and other sections of the working people 
unite in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), 
which is the vanguard of the working people in their struggle to 
strengthen and develop the Socialist system and which represents die 
leading core of all organizations of the working people, both public 
and state.” 

The Eighth Congress of Soviets unanimously approved and adopted 
the draft of the new Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet cotintry thus acquired a new Constitution, a Constitution 
embodying the victory of Socialism and workers’ and peasants’ dem- 
ocracy. 

In this way the Constitution gave legislative embodiment to the 
epoch-making fact that the U.S.S.R. had entered a new stage of devel- 
opment, the stage of the completion of the building of a Socialist society 
and the gradual transition to Communist society, where the guiding 
principle of social life will be the Communist principle: “From each 
according to his abilities, to each according to his needs.” 

4. Liquidation of the Remnants op the BuKHAftiN-'pEoTSKy 
Gang of Spies, Wreckers and Traitors to the Country. 
Preparations for the Election of the Supreme Soviet of 
THE U.S.S.R. Broad Inner-Party Democracy as the Party’s 
Course. Election of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

In 1937j hew facts came to light regarding the fiendish crimes of 
the Bukharin-Trotsky gang. The trial of Pyatakov, Radek and others, 
the trial of Tukhachevsky, Yakir and others, and lastly, tlie trial of 
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Bukharin, Rykov, Krestinsky, Rosengoltz and other", all showed that 
tlie Bukharinites and Trotskyites had long ago joined to form a com- 
mon band of enemies of the people, operating as the “Bloc ol Rights 
and Trotskyites.” 

The trials showed that these dregs of humanity, in conjunction with 
the enemies of the people, Trotsky, Zinoviev and Kamenev, h.ad been 
in conspiracy against Lenin, the Party and tlic Soviet state ever since 
the early days of the October Socialist Revolution. The insidious at- 
tempts to thwart the peace of Brcst-fyitovsk at the beginning of 1918, 
the plot against Lenin and the conspiracy with the “Left” Socialist- 
Revolutionaries for the arrest and murder of Lenin, Stalin and Sverd- 
lov in the spring of 1918, the villainous shot that wounded Lenin in 
the summer of 1918, the revolt of the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries 
in the summer of 1918, the deliberate aggravation of differences in 
the l^arty in 1921 with the object of undermining and overthrowing 
Lenin’s leadership from within, the attempts to overthrow the Party 
leadership during Lenin’s illness and after his death, the betrayal of 
state secrets and the supply of information of an espionage character 
to foreign espionage services, the vile assassination of Kirov, the acts of 
wrecking, diversion and explosions, the dastardly murder of Menzhin- 
sky, Kuibyshev and Gorky — all tliese and similar villainies over a period 
of twenty years were committed, it transpired, with the participation 
or under the direction of Trotsky, Zinoviev, K.amenev, Bukharin, 
Rj'kov and their henchmen, at the behest of espionage services of 
bourgeois states. 

The trials brought to light the fact that the Trotsky-Bukharin fiends, 
in obedience to the wishes of their masters — the espionage services of 
foreign states — ^had set out to destroy tlie Party and the Soviet state, to 
undermine the defensive power of the country, to assist foreign military 
intervention, to prepare the way for the defeat of the Red Army, to bring 
about the dismemberment of the U.S.S.R., to hand over the Soviet Mari- 
time Region to the Japanese, Soviet Byelorussia to the Poles, and the 
Soviet Ukraine to the Germans, to destroy the gains of the workers and 
collective farmers, and to restore capitalist slaveiy in the U.S.S.R, 

These Whiteguard pigmies, whose strengtlr was no more than that 
of a gnat, apparently flattered themselves that they were the masters 
of the country, and imagined that it was really in their power to sell 
or give away the Ukraine, Byelorussia, and the Maritime Region. 

These Whiteguard insects forgot that the real masters of the Soviet 
'country were the Soviet people, and that the tykovs, bukharins, zino*- 
vievs and’ kamenevs were only temporary employees of the' state, which 



could at any moment sweep them out from its offices as so much 
useless rubbisli. 

These contemptible lackeys of the fascists forgot that the Soviet 
people had only to move a finger, and not a trace of them would be left. 

The Soviet court sentenced the Biikharin-Trotsky fiends to be shot. 

'I'he People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs carried out the 
sentence. 

The Soviet people approved the annihilation of the Bukharin- 
ri’rotsky gang and passed on to next business. 

i\nd the next business was to prepare for the election of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and to carry it out in an organized way. 

T.’he Party threw all its strength into the preparations for the elec- 
tions. It held that the putting into effect of the new Constitution of 
the U.S.S.R. signified a turn in the political life of the country. This 
turn meant the complete democratization of the electoral system, the 
substitution of universal suffrage for restricted suffrage, equal suffrage 
for not entirely equal suffrage, direct elections for indirect elections, and 
secret ballot for open ballot. 

Before the introduction of the new Constitution there were restric- 
tions of the franchise in the case of priests, former Whiteguards, former 
kulaks, and persons not engaged in useful labour. The new Constitu- 
tion abolished all franchise restrictions for these categories of citizens 
by making the election of deputies universal. 

Formerly, the election of deputies had been unequal, inasmuch as 
the bases of representation for the urban and rural populations differed. 
Now, however, all necessity for restrictions of equality of the suffrage 
had disappeared and all citizens were given the right to take part in 
the elections on an equal footing. 

Formerly, the elections of the intermediate and higher organs of 
Soviet power were indirect. Now, however, under the new Constitution, 
aU Soviets, from rural and urban up to and including the Supreme 
Soviet, were to be elected by the citizens directly. 

Formerly, deputies to the Soviets were elected by open ballot and 
the voting was for lists of candidates. Now, howeven the voting for 
deputies was to be by secret ballot, and not by lists, but for individual 
candidates nominated in each electoral area. 

This was a definite turning point in the political life of the country. 

The new electoral system was bound to result, and actually did 
result, in an enhancement of the political activity of the people, in 
greater control by the masses over the organs of Soviet power, and in 
the increased responsibility of the organs of Soviet power to the people. 



In order to be lully prepared for this turn, the Party liad to be its 
moving spirit, and tlie leading role of the Party in tlie forthcoming 
elections had to be fully ensured. But this could be done only if the 
Party organizations themselves became thoroughly democratic in their 
everyday work, only if they fully observed the principles of democratic 
centralism in their inner-Party life, as the Party Rules demanded, only 
if all organs of the Party were elected, only if criticism and self- 
criticism in the Party were developed to the lull, only if the respon- 
sibility of the Party bodies to the members of the Party were complete, 
and if the members of the Party themselves became thoroughly active, 
A report made by Comrade Zhdanov at the plenum of the Cen- 
tral Committee at the end of February 1937 on tlie subject of prepar- 
ing the Party organizations for the elections to the Supreme Soviet oi 
the U.S.S.R. revealed the fact tliat a number of Party organizations 
were systematically violating the Party Rules and the principles of 
democratic centralism in their ever 3 'day work, substituting co-option for 
election, voting by lists for the voting for individual candidates, open 
ballot for secret ballot, etc. It was obvious that organizations in which 
such practices jirevailed could not properly fulfil their tasks in the 
elections to the Supreme Soviet. It was therefore first of all necessary 
to put a stop to such anti-democratic practices in the Party organizations 
and to reorganize Party work on broad democratic lines. 

Accordingly, after hearing the report of Comrade Zhdanov, the 
Plenum of the Central Committee resolved: 

“a) To reorganize Party work on the basis of complete and 
unqualified observance of the principles of inner-Party democracy 
as prescribed by the Party Rules. 

“b) To put an end to tlic practice of co-opting members of 
Party Committees and to restore the principle of election of directing 
bodies of Party organizations as prescribed by the Party Rules. 

“c) To forbid voting by lists in the election of Party bodies; 
voting should be for individual candidates, all members of the Party 
being guaranteed the unlimited right to challenge candidates and 
to criticize them. 

“d) To introduce the secret ballot in the election of Party bodies, 
“e) To hold elections of Party bodies in all Party organizations, 
from the Party Committees of primary Party organizations to the 
territorial and regional committees and the Central Committees of 
the national Communist Parties, the elections to be completed not 
later than May 20.. 



“fj 'ro charge all Party oigamzations strictly to observe the 
provisions of the Party Rules with respect to the terms of office of 
Party bodies, namely: to hold elections in primary Party organiza- 
tions once a year; in district and city organizations — once a year; 
in regional, territorial and republican organizations — every eighteen 
months. 

“g) To ensure that primary Party organizations strictly adhere to 
the sjstem of electing Party Committees at general factory meetings, 
and not to allow the latter to be replaced by delegate conlerences. 

“h) T-'o put a stop to the practice prevalent in a number of 
primary Party organizations whereby general meetings are virtually 
abolished and replaced by shop meetings and delegate conferences.” 

In this way the Party began its preparations for the forthcoming 
elections. 

This decision of the Central Committee was of tremendous political 
importance. Its significance lay not only in the fact that it inaugurated 
the Party’s campaign in the election of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., but also, and primarily, in the fact that it helped the Party 
organizations to reorganize their work, to apply the principles of inner- 
Party democracy, and to meet the elections to the Supreme Soviet fully 
prepared. 

The Party decided to make the idea of an election bloc of Commu- 
nists and the non-Party masses the keynote of its policy in developing 
the election campaign. The Party entered the elections in a bloc, an 
alliance with the non-Party masses, by deciding to put up in the elect- 
oral areas joint candidates with the non-Party masses. This was some- 
thing unprecedented and absolutely impossible in elections in bourgeois 
countries. But a bloc of Communists and the non-Party masses was 
something quite natural in our country, where hostile classes no longer 
exist and where the moral and political unity of all sections of the 
population is an incontestable fact. 

On December 7, 1937, the Central Committee of the Party issued 
an Address to the electors, which stated: 

“On December 12, 1937, the working people of the Soviet 
Union will, on the basis of our Socialist Constitution, elect their 
deputies to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. The Bolshevik Party 
enters the elections in a bloc, an alliance with the non-Party work- 
ers, peasants, office employees and intellectuals. . . . The Bolshevik 
Party does not fence itself off from non-Party people, but, on the 
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Lontraryi entcrs> tht elections) in a bloc, an alliance, with the non- 
Party masses, in a bloc with the trade unions of the workers and 
office employees, with the Young Communist League and other non- 
I’arty organizations and societies. Consequently, the candidates will 
be the joint candidates of the Communists and the non-Party masses, 
every non-Party deputy will also be the deputy of the Communists, 
just as every Communist deputy will be the deputy of the non- 
Party masses.” 

The Address of the Central Committee concluded with the follow- 
ing appeal to the electors; 

“T’he Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks) calls upon ail Communists and sympathizers 
to vote for the non-Party candidates with the same unanimity as 
they should vote for the Communist candidates. 

“The Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks) calls upon all non-Party electors to vote for 
the Communist candidates with the same unanimity as they will 
vote for the non-Party candidates. 

“The Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks) calls upon all electors to appear at the polling 
stations on December 12, 1937, as one man, to elect the deputies 
to the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 

“There must not be a single elector who does not exercise his 
honourable right of electing deputies to the Supreme organ of the 
Soviet state. 

“There must not be a single active citizen who does not con- 
sider it his civic duty to assist in ensuring that all electors without 
exception take part in the elections of the Supreme Soviet. 

“December 12, 1937, should be a great holiday celebrating 
the union of the working people of all the nations of the U.S.S.R. 
around the victorious banner of Lenin and Stalin.” 

On December 11, 1937, the eve of the elections. Comrade Stalin 
addressed the voters of the area in which he was nominated and described 
what type of public figures those whom the people choose, the deputies 
to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., should be. Comrade Stalin said: 

“The electors, the people, must demand that their deputies should 
remain equal to their tasks; that in their work they should not sink 
to the level of political philistInes; that in their posts they should re- 
main political figures of the Lenin type; that as public figures they 
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bJiould bt ai uleaj and delinite ai> Lciim wasj; that tht) alioidd be 
as i earless in battle and as merciless towards the enemies ot the people 
as Lenin was; that they sliould be free from all panic, from any 
semblance of panic, when things begin to get complicated and some 
danger or other looms on the horizon, that they should be as 
free from all semblance of panic as Lenin was; that they should be as 
wise and deliberate in deciding complex problems requiiiiig a com- 
prehensive oiicntation and a comprehensive weighing of all pros and 
cons as Lenin was; that the)' should be as upright and honest as 
Lenin was; tliat they should love their people as Lenin did.” 

The elections to the Supreme Soviet of tlie U.S.S.R. took place on 
December 12 amidst great enthusiasm. 'I'hey were something more 
than elections; they were a great holiday celebrating the triumph of the 
Soviet people, a demonstration of the great friendship of the peoples of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Of a total of 94,000,000 electors, over 91,000,000, or 96.8 per 
cent, voted. Of this number 89,844,000, or 98.6 per cent, voted for 
the candidates of the bloc of the Communists and the non-Parly masses. 
Only 632,000 persons, or less than one per cent, voted against the 
candidates of the bloc of the Communi.sts and the non-Party masses. 
All the candidates of the bloc wore elected without exception. 

Tims, 90,000,000 persons, by their unanimous vote, confirmed the 
victory of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. 

This was a remarkable victory for the bloc of the Comiminists 
and the non-Party masses. 

It was a triuniph for the Bolshevik Party, 

It was a brilliant confarmation of the moral and politic.'i) unity of 
the Soviet people to which Comrade Molotov had referred in a historic 
speech he delivered on the occasion of the Twentieth Anniversary of 
the October Revolution. 



CONCLUSION 


What are the chief conclusions to be drawn from the historical path 
travorseil by the Bolshevik Party? 

What does the history of the C.P.S.U.(B.) teach us? 

1) The history of the Party teaches us, first of all, that the 
victory of the proletarian revolution, the victory of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, is impossible without a revolutionary party of the pro- 
letariat, a party free from opportunism, irreconcilable towards compro- 
misers and capitulators, and revolutionary in its attitude towards the 
bourgeoisie and its state power. 

The history of the Party teaches us that to leave the proletariat 
without such a party means to leave it without revolutionary leadership} 
and to leave it without revolutionary leadership means to ruin the 
cause of the proletarian revolution. 

The history of the Pai-ty teaches us that the ordinary Social-Dem- 
ocratic Party of the West-European type, brought up under conditions 
of civil peace, trailing in the wake of the opportunists, dreaming of 
“social reforms” and dreading social revolution, cannot be such a party. 

The history of the Party teaches us that only a party of the new 
type, a Marxist-Leninist party, a party of social revolution, a party 
capable of preparing the proletariat for decisive battles against the bour- 
geoisie and of organizing the victory of the proletarian revolution, can 
be such a party. 

The Bolshevik Party in the U.S.S.R. is such a party. 

“In the pre-revolutionary period,” Comrade Stalin says, “in the 
period of more or less peaceful development, when the parties of the 
Second International were the predominant force in the working- 
class movement and parliamentary forms of struggle were regarded 
as the principal forms, the party neither had nor could have had that 
great and decisive importance which it acquired afterwards, under 
conditions of open revolutionary battle. Defending the Second In- 
ternational against attacks made upon it, Kautsky says that the parties 
of the Second International are instruments of peace and not of 
war, and that for this very reason they were powerless to take any 
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important steps during the war, during the period of revolutionary 
action by the proletariat. That is. quite true. But what does it mean? 
It means that the parties of the Second International are unfit for 
the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat, that they are not mili- 
tant parties of the proletariat, leading the workers to power, hot 
election machines adapted for parliamentary elections and pailiamcnt- 
ary struggle. This, in fact, explains why, in tlie days when the op- 
portunists of the Second International were in the ascendancy, it was 
not the party but its parliamentary group that was the chief political 
organization of the proletariat. It is well known that the [larty at 
that time was really an appendage and .subsidiary of the parliamen- 
tary group. It goes without saying that under such circumstances 
and with such a party at the helm there could be no question of 
preparing the proletariat for revolution. 

“But matters have changed radically with the dawn of the new 
period. The new period is one of open class collisions, of revolutionary 
action by the proletariat, of proletarian revolution, a period when forces 
are being directly mustered for the overthrow of imperialism and 
the seizure of power by the proletariat. In this period the proletariat 
is confronted with new tasks, the tasks of reorganizing all Party 
work on new, revolutionary lines; of educating the workers in the 
spirit of revolutionary struggle for power; of preparing and moving 
up reserves; of establishing an alliance with the proletarians of neigh- 
bouring countries; of establishing firm tics with the liberation move- 
ment in the colonies and dependent countries, etc., etc. To think that 
these new tasks can be performed by the old Social-Democratic par- 
ties, brought up as they were in the peaceful conditions of parlia- 
mentarism, is to doom oneself to hopeless despair and inevitable de- 
feat. If, with such tasks to shoulder, the proletariat remained under 
the leadership of the old parties, it would be completely unarmed. It 
goes without saying that the proletariat could not consent to such a 
state of affairs. 

“Hence the necessity for a new party, a militant party, a revolu- 
tionary party, one bold enough to lead the proletarians in the strug- 
gle for power, sufficiently experienced to find its bearings amidst the 
complex conditions of a i-evolutionary situation, and sufficiently flex- 
ible to steer clear of all submerged rocks in the path to its goal. 

“Without such a party it is useless even to think of ovei'throwing 
imperialism and achieving the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

“This new party is the party of Leninism,” (J. Stalin, Problems 
of Lenimsm^ Eng. ed. pp. 80-1.) 
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2) The history of the Party further teaches us that a party of the 
working class cannot perform the role of leader of its class, cannot per- 
form the role of organizer and leader of the proletarian revolution, un- 
less it has mastered the advanced theory of the woiking-class move- 
ment, the Marxist-Leninist theorj'. 

The power of the Marxist-Leninist theory lies in the fact that it 
enables the Party to find the right orientation in any situation, to under- 
stand the inner connection of current events, to foresee their course 
and to perceive not only liow and in what direction they are devclopuig 
in the present, but how and in what direction they are bound to develop 
in the future. 

Only a party which has mastered the Marxist-Leninist theory can 
confidently advance and lead the working class forward. 

On the other hand, a party which has not mastered the Marxist- 
Leninist theory is compelled to grope its way, loses confidence in its 
actions and is unable to lead the working class forward. 

It may seem that all that is required for mastering the Marxist- 
Leninist theory is to diligently learn by heart isolated conclusions and 
propositions from tlie works of Marx, Engels and Lenin, learn to quote 
them at opportune times and rest at that, in the hope that the conclusions 
and propositions thus memorized will suit each and every situation and 
occasion. Rut stich an approach to the Marxist-Leninist theory is alto- 
gether wrong. The Marxist-Leninist theory must not be regarded as 
a collection of dogmas, as a catechism, as a syrabi>l of faith, and the 
Marxists thcmselve.s as pedants and dogmatists. The Marxist-Leninist 
theory is the science of the development of society, the science of the 
working-class movement, the science of the proletarian revolution, the 
science of the building of the Communist society. And as a science it 
does not and cannot stand still, but develops and perfects itself. Clearly, 
in its development it is bound to become enriched by new experience and 
new knowledge, and some of its propositions and conclusions are hound 
to change in the course of time, are bound to be replaced by new con- 
clusions and propo.sitions corresponding to the new historical conditions. 

Mastering the Marxist-Leninist theory does not at all mean learning 
all its formulas and conclusions by heart and clinging to their every 
letter. To master the Marxist-Leninist theory we must first of aU learn 
to’ distinguish between its letter and substance. 

Mastering the Marxist-Leninist theory means assimilating ihe sub~ 
stance of this theory and learning to use it in the solution of the prac- 
tical problems of the revolutionary movement under the varying condi- 
tions of the class struggle of the proletariat. 



Mastering the Marxist-Lcninist theory means being able to ciiiich 
this theory with the new experience of tlie revolutionary movement, 
with new propositions anti conclusitms, it means being able to drvHop it 
and advance it without hesitating to replace — m accordance with the 
substance of the theory — such of its propositions and conclusions as have 
bcronie antiquated by new ones corresptinding to the new historical situ- 
ation. 

The Marxist-Leninist theory is not a dogma but a guide to action. 

Before the second Russian revolution (February 1917), the Marx- 
ists of all countries assumed that the parliamentary democratic republic 
was the most suitable form of political organi/.atioii of society in the 
period of transition from capitalism to Socialism. It is true that in the 
seventies Marx stated that the most suitable form for the dictatorship 
of the proletariat was a political organization of the type of the Bans 
Commune, and not the parliamentary republic. But, unfortunately, 
Marx did not develop this proposition any further in his writings and it 
was committed to oblivion. Moreover, Kngcls’ authoritative statement 
in his criticism of the draft of the Erfurt Program in 1891, namely, 
that “the democratic republic ... is ... the specific form for the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” left no doubt that the Marxists continued 
to regard the democratic republic as the political form for the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Engels’ proposition later became a guiding prin- 
ciple for all Marxists, including Lenin. However, the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1905, and especially the Revolution of Fchruaiy 1917, advanced 
a new form of political organization of society — the Soviets of Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Deputies. As a result of a study of the experience of 
the two Ru-ssian revolutions, Lenin, on the basis of the theoiy of Marx- 
ism^ arrived at the conclusion that the best political form for the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat was not a parliamentary democratic republic, 
hut a republic of Soviets. Proceeding from this, Lenin, in April 1917, 
during the period of transition from the bourgeois to the Socialist revolu- 
tion, issued the slogan of a republic of Soviets as the best political form 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat. The opportunists of all countries 
clung to the parliamentary republic and accused Lenin of departing from 
Marxism and destroying democracy. But it was Lenin, of course, who 
was the real Marxist who had mastered the theorj'^ of Marxism, and not 
the opportunists, for Lenin was advancing the Mai'xists theory by en- 
riching it with new experience, whereas the opportunists were dragging 
it back and transforming one of its propositions into a dogma. 

What would have happened to the Party, to our revolution, to 
Mar.xism, if Lenin Imd been overawed by the letter of Marxism and 
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liad not had the courage to rephuc one of the old propodtioiii ot iMar-v- 
I'ln, forniulatu'd by Jtngels, by tlic new propositnai regarding tlie rejxiblic 
(d Soviets, a proportion that corresponded to the new histonral cinidi- 
tions: The Party would have groped in the dark, tlie Soviets would 
have been disorganized, we should jiot have had a Soviet power, and 
the Marxist theory would have suffered a severe setback. 'I'he pndetariat 
would have lost, and the enemies of the proletariat would have won. 

As a result of a study of pre-imperialist capitalism Engels and Marx 
arrived at the conclusion that the Socialist revolution could not he vic- 
torious in one country, taken suigly, that it could be victorious only b} 
a simultaneous stroke in all, or tlie majority of the civilized countries. 
That was in the middle of die nineteenth century. This conclusion 
later became a guiding principle for all Marxists. However, by the 
beginning of the twentieth century, pre-imperialist capitalism had grown 
into imperialist capitalism, ascendant capitalism had turned into mori- 
bund capitalism. As a result of a study of imperialist capitalism, Lenin, 
on the basis of the Marxist theory, arrived at the conclusion that die old 
formula of Engels and Marx no longer corresponded to the new his- 
torical conditions, and that the victory of the Socialist revolution was 
quite possible in one country, taken singly. The opportunists of all coun- 
tries clung to the old formula of Engels and Marx and accused Lenin 
of departing from Marxism, But it was Lenin, of course, who was the 
real Marxist who had mastered the dieory of Marxism, and not the 
opportunists, for Lenin was advancing the Marxist theory by enriching 
it with new experience, whereas the opportunists were dragging it back, 
mummifying it. 

What would have happened to the Party, to our rcvt)lution, to 
Marxism, if Lenin had been overawed by the letter ot Marxism and 
had not had the courage of theoretical conviction to discard one of the 
old conclusions of Marxism and to replace it by a new conclusion 
affirming that the victory of Socialism in one country, taken singly, 
was possible, a conclusion which corresponded to the new historical 
conditions? The Party would have groped in the dark, the proletarian 
revolution would liavc been deprived of leadership, and the Marxist 
theory would have begun to decay. The proletariat would have lost, 
and the enemies of the proletariat would have won. 

Opportunism does not always mean a direct denial of the Marxist 
theory or of any of its propositions and conclusions. Opportunism is 
sometimes expressed in the attempt to ch'ng to certain of the propositions 
of Marxism that have already become antiquated and to convert them 
into a dogma, so as to retard the further development of Marxism, 



and, consequeiidj , to retard the development ot the revolutionary move- 
ment ol the proletariat. 

It may be haid without fear ui exag^ieratioii that Mnce the death 
at Engels the nia&tei theoretician Ecniiij and alter Lenin, Stalin and 
the other disciples of Lennij have been the only Marxists who have 
advanced the Maixist theory and who have enriched it witli new' e.\.pe- 
rience in the new conditions ol the class struggle ol the proletariat. 

And just because Lenin and tlie Leninists have adv.anced the Marx- 
ist theory, Leninism is a lurilier development ol Marxism; it is Marx- 
ism in the new conditions of the class struggle of the proletariat, Marx- 
ism of the epoch of imperialism and piolclanan revolutions, Maixism 
of the epoch of the victory of Socialism on one-sixth ol the earth’s surface. 

The Bolshevik Party could not have won in October 1917 if its 
foremost men had not mastered the theory of Marxism, if they Had 
not learned to regard this theory as a guide to action, if they had not 
learned to advance the Marxist theory by enriching it with the new 
experience of the class struggle of the proletariat. 

Critici'ziug the German Marxists in America who had undertaken 
to lead the American working-class movement, Engels wrote: 

“The Germans have not understood how to use their tlieory as 
a lever which coidd set the American masses in motion; they do 
not understand the theory themselves for the most part and treat 
it in a doctrinaire and dogmatic way, as something which has got 
to be learned off by heart and which will then supply all needs 
without more ado. To them it is a dogma and not a guide to 
action.” (Letter to Sorge, November 29, 1886.) 

Criticizing Kamenev and some of the old Bolsheviks who in April 
1917 clung to the old formula of a revolutionary democratic dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and the peasantry at a time when the revolutionary 
movement had gone on ahead and was demanding a transition to the 
Socialist revolution, Lenin wrote: 

“Our teaching is not a dogma, but a guide to action, Marx and 
Engels always used to say, rightly ridiculing the learning and repeti- 
tion by rote of ‘formulas’ which at best are only capable of outlining 
general tasks that are necessarily liable to be modified by tlic coti- 
crete economic and political conditions of each separate pwse of the 
historical process. ... It is essential to realize the incontestable truth 
that a Marxist must take cognizance of real life, of the concrete 
realities, and must not continue to cling to a theory of yesterday, . . 
(Lenin, Collected Works, Russ, ed., Vol. XX, pp. 100-101.) 
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3) The history of the Pmty lurther teaches us that unless the 
pettj -bourgeois parties which are active within the ranks of the woildng 
class and which push the backward sections of the working class into 
the arms of the bourgeoisie, thus splitting the unity of tlie w'orking class, 
arc smashed, the victory of the proletarian revolution is impossible. 

'Pile history of our Party is the history of the struggle agi’nst the 
petty-bourgeois parties — the Socialist-Revolutionaries, Menslicviks, Anar- 
chists and nationalists — and of the utter defeat of these parties. If tliese 
parties liad not been vaiitjiiislied and driven out of the ranks of the 
working class, the unity of tlie working class could not have been 
achieved; and if the working class had nut hccii united, it would have 
been impossible to .'ichieve the victory of the proletarian revolution. 

If these parties, which at first stood for the preservation of capital- 
ism, and later, after the October Revolution, for the restoration of 
capitalism, had not been utterly defeated, it would have been impossible 
to preserve the dictatorship of tlie proletariat, to defeat the foreign 
armed intervention, and to build up Socialism. 

It cannot be regarded as an accident that all tlie petty- bourgeois 
parlies, which styled themselves “revolutionary” and “socialist” parties 
in order to deceive the people — the Socialist-Revolutionaries, Menshe- 
viks, Anarchists and nationalists — became counter-revolutionary parties 
even before the October Socialist Revolution, and later turned into 
agents of foreign bourgeois espionage services, into a gang of spies, 
wreckers, diversionists, assassins and traitors to the country. 

“The unity of the proletariat in the epoch of social revolution,” 
Lenin says, “can be achieved only by the extreme revolutionary- 
party of Marxism, and only by a relentless struggle against all other 
parties.” (Lenin, Collected Works, Russ, ed., Vol. XXVI, p. 50.) 

4) The history of the Party fuz'ther teaches us that unless the Part}' 
of the working class wages an uncompromising struggle against the 
opportunists within its own ranks, unless it smashes the capitulators in 
its own midst, it cannot preserve unity and discipline within its ranks, it 
cannot perform its role of organizer and leader of the proletarian rev- 
olution, nor its role as the builder of the new. Socialist society. 

The history of the development of the internal life of our Party is 
the history of the struggle against the opportunist groups within the 
Party — the “Economists,” Mensheviks, Trotskyites, Bukbarinites and 
nationalist deviators — and of the utter defeat of tliese groups. 

The history of our Party teaches us that all these groups of capit- 
ulators were in point of fact agents of Menshevism within our Party, 
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tile lees ami dregs of Rlcnshevism, the cuiitimicrs nj ft'Iciishc-visni. J^ike 
the JMciisheviks, they acted as vehicles of hourgeois influence among 
the working class and in the Party. 'J’he struggle for the liquidation ol 
these groups within the Part}' was therefore a continuation of the 
struggle for the liquidation of Menshevism. 

If we had not defeated the “Economists” and the Mensheviks, we 
could not have built the Party and led the working class to the prole- 
tarian revolution. 

If we had not defeated the Trotskyites and Jlnkharinitcs, we could 
not have brought about the conditions that arc essential for the building 
of Socialism. 

If we had not defeated the nationalist deviators of all shades and 
colours, we could not have educated the people in the spirit of inter- 
nationalism, we could not have safeguarded the banner of the great 
amity of the nations of the U.S.S.R., and we could not have built up 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

It may seem to .some that the Bolsheviks devoted far too inucli time 
to this struggle against the opportunist elements within the Party, that 
they overrated their importance. But that is altogether wrong. Oppor- 
tunism in our midst is like an ulcer in a healthy organism, and must 
not be tolerated. Tlic Party is the leading detachment of the working 
class, its advanced fortress, its General Staff. Sceptics, opportunists, capit- 
ulators and traitors cannot be tolerated on the directing staff of the 
working class. If, while it is carrying on a life and death fight against 
the bourgeoisie, there are cajjitulatons and traitors on it.s own Staff, with- 
in its own fortress, the working class will be caught between two fires, 
from the front and the rear. Clearly, such a struggle can only end in 
defeat. The easiest way to capture a foi'tress is from within. To attain 
victory, the Party of the working clas,s, its directing staff, its advanced 
fortre.ss, must fii-st he pui'ged of capitulatoi-s, deserters, scabs and traitors. 

It cannot be regarded as an accident that the Trotskyites, Bukharin- 
ites and nationalist deviators who fought Lenin and the Party ended just 
as the Menshevik ajul Soci.alist-Revolutionaiy partie.s did, namely, b}' 
becoming agents of fascist espionage .services, by turning spies, wreck- 
ers, assassins, diversionists and traitors to the country. 

“With reformists, Mensheviks, in our ranks,” Lenin said, “it is 
impossible to achieve victory in the proletarian revolution, it is i/n- 
possihle to retain it. That is obvious in principle, and it has been strik- 
ingly confirmed by the experience both of Russia and Hungary. . . . 
In Russia, difficult situations have arisen niony times, when the 
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So\iet regime would vio^t nrUtmly h.ive liecn overthrown had Men- 
sheviki, reformists and petty-bourgeoia democrats rtmaiiud in our 
Pait)....” (Lenin, CollecfrU Tf'orjf-r, Russ, ed., Vol. XXV, on. 
462-63.) 

“Our Party,” Comrade Stalin says, “succeeded in creating in- 
ternal unity and uncx:impled cohesion of its ranks primarily because 
it was able in good time to purge itself of the opportunist pcdlution, 
liecause it was able to rid its ranks ot the Liquidators, the Men- 
sheviks. Proletarian parties develop and become strong liy purging 
themselves of opportunists and reformists, social-imperialists and so- 
cial-chauvinists, social-patriots anti social-pacifists. The Party be- 
comes strong by purging itself of opportunist elements.” (J. Stalin, 
Problems of Lenhusm, Eng. ed., p. 91.) 

5) The history of the Party further teaches us that a party c.annot 
perform its role as leader of the working class if, carried away by 
success, it begins to grow conceitetl, ceases to observe the defects in its 
work, and fears to acknowledge its mistakes and frankly and honestly 
to correct them in good time. 

A party is invincible if it does not fear criticism and self-criticism, 
if it does not gloss over the mistakes and defects in its work, if it 
teaches aiid^cduciites its cadres hy drawing the lessons from the mistakes 
in Party work, and if it knows how to correct its mistakes in time, 

A party perishes if it conceals its tnistakes, if it glosses over sore 
problems, if it covers up its shortcomings by pretending that all is well, 
if it is intolerant of criticism and self-criticism, if it gives way to self- 
complacency and vainglory and if it rests on its laurels. 

“ The attitude of a political party towards its own mistakes,” 
Lenin says, “is one of the most important and surest ways of judg- 
ing how earnest the party' is and how it in practice fulfils its obliga- 
tions towards its class and the toiling masses^ Frankly admitting a 
mistake, ascertaining the reasons for it, analysing the conditions 
which led to it, and thoroughly discussing the means of correcting 
it — that is the earmark of a serious party; that is the way it should 
perform its duties?, that is the way it should educate and train the 
class^ and then the massesP^ (Lenin, Collected Works, Russ, ed., 
Vol. XXV. p. 200.) 

And further: 

“All revolutionary parties which have hitherto perished, did so 
because they grew conceited, failed to see where their strength lay, 
and feared to speak of their weaknesses. But we shall not perish, 
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for we (Jo not fear to speak of our weaknesses and will learn to 
overcome them.” (Lenin, Cnllrrtcd Works, Russ, ed., Vol. 
XXVII, pp. 260-61.) 

6) Lastly, th.e history of the Party teaches us that unless it has 
wide connections with the masses, unless it constantly strengthens these 
connections, unless it knows how to hearken tcj the voice of tlic masses 
and understand tlieir urgent needs, unless it is prepared not onl)( to 
teach the masses, hut to learn from the masses, a party of the woj'king 
class cannot be a real mass party capable of leading the working class 
millions and all the labouring people. 

A party is invincible if it is able, as J..enin says, “to link itself with, 
to keep in close touch with, and to a certain extent if you like, to 
merge with the biaxadest masses of the toilers — primarily with the prole- 
tariat, but also with the non-proletarian toiling masses.” (Lenin, Collected 
Works, Russ, ed., Vol. XXV, p. 174.) 

A party perishes if it shuts itself up in its narrow party shell, if it 
severs itself from the masses, if it allows itself to be covered with 
bureaucratic rust. 

“We may take it as the rule,” Comrade Stalin says, “that as 
long as the Bolsheviks maintain connection with the broad masses (d 
the people they will be invincible. And, on tlie contrary, as soon 
as the Bolsheviks sever themselves from the masses and lose their 
connection with them, as soon as they become covered with bureau- 
cratic rust, they will lose all their strength and become a mere cipher. 

“In the mythology of the ancient Greeks there was a celebrated 
hero, Anta:us, who, so tlie legend goes, was the son of Poseidon, 
god of the seas, and Ga;a, goddess of the earth. Ant.xus was vei-y 
much attached to the mother 'who had given birth to him, suckled 
him and reared him. There wa.s not a hero whom this Antieus did 
not vanquish. He was regarded as an in-vincible hero. Wherein lay 
his strength? It lay in the fact that every time he was hard pi'^ssed 
in a light with an adversary he would touch the earth, the mother 
who had given birth to him and suckled him, and that gave him 
new strength. Yet he had a vulnerable .spot — the danger of being 
detached from the earth in some way or other. His enemies were 
aware of this weakness and watched for him. One day an enemy 
appeared who took advantage of this vulnerable spot and vanquished 
Antjeus. This was Hercules. How did Hercules vanquish Antjeus? 
He lifted him from the earth, kept him suspended in the air, pre- 
vented him from touching the earth, and throtded him. 
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“I think that the Bolshcvikj remind us of the hero oi Gieek 
mythology, Antieus. They, like Antajus, aie strong bccau',c they 
maintain connection with their mother, the masses, who gave birth 
to them, suckled them and reared them. And as Jong as they main- 
tain connection with their mother, with the people, they have evety 
chance of remaining invincible. 

“That is the clue to the invincibility of Bolshevik leadership,” 
(J. Stalin, Defcrh in Party Work.) 

Sucli are the chief lessons to he drawn from the historical path trav- 
ersed by the Bolshevik Party. 

The End 



EXPLANATION OF TERMS 

Decembrists: Revolutionaries of the nobility who were opposed to the 
autociatic monarchy and serfdom. They raised an unsuc- 
cessful revolt in Dccembei 1825. 

Maniluvism: Smug complacency, inactivity, futile daydreaming; from 
Manilov, a character in Gogol’s Dead Souls. 

Icon: A religious image or picture of gods or saints. 

Okhrana: Secret political police department in tsarist Russia, formed 

to combat the revolutionary movement. 

Nefman: A private manufacturer, trader, or profiteer in the earlj' 

period of the New Economic Policy (NEP). 

Technical minimum: Minimum level of technical knowledge required 
of workers in Socialist industry. 

Trudovikl: A petty-bourgeois group formed in 1906 consisting of part 
of the peasant members of the First Stale Duma headed 
by Socialist-Revolutionary intellectuals. 

Borotbists: Left wing of the Ukrainian Social-Revolutionaries, a chau- 

vinist nationalist party; until 1918 they published a central 
organ known as Borotbn. 

Zemsky Nachdnik: An official with police, magisterial and administra- 
tive functions appointed from the noble class. 

Zemsky Sobor: An assembly of representatives of the estates convened 
in Russia in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 
deliberate with the government. 
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